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Introduction: Law and Form 


The first decades of the twentieth century saw a strange controversy unfold over the meaning 
of Plato’s dialogues. In 1903, Paul Natorp, one of the leading neo-Kantians of the Marburg 
School, published a book called Platos Ideenlehre: Eine Einftihrung in den Idealismus 
(Plato’s Theory of Ideas: An Introduction to Idealism). As the title suggests, Natorp did not 
intend this book as a general overview of Plato’s thought, nor did he wish merely to give an 
objective philosophical interpretation of Plato’s so-called theory of ideas.! His ambition was 
much greater and more problematic. He first reduced Plato’s philosophy to the theory of ideai 
or eidé, and then identified this theory as essentially the same idealism that he, Natorp, pro- 
fessed. It is for this reason that he conceived of his interpretation of the theory of forms as an 
“introduction to idealism”—idealism, that is, in the neo-Kantian sense. Aside from any ques- 
tions regarding the substance of Natorp’s reading, the very project of identifying his hyper- 
modern philosophy with the ambiguous tenets of Plato’s alleged doctrine seems rash, if not 
incoherent. Yet Natorp was neither the first nor the last German philosopher to attempt to 
assimilate Plato into his system. 

In the fall of 1924, a few months after Natorp’s death, Martin Heidegger—now himself a 
professor at the University of Marburg—held a lecture-course on Plato’s Sophist. The pub- 
lished version of this course reveals a startling fact: although opposed in substance on almost 
every point to Natorp’s interpretation, we again witness a philosopher finding his philosophy 
in Plato. This finding has two senses: I mean first that like Natorp, Heidegger sees his thought 
reflected in the dialogues, but more importantly, it is through reading Plato that Heidegger 
comes to articulate his own philosophy in its most trenchant form. Unlike Natorp, however, 
Heidegger sees in Plato no precursor of idealism, Kantian or otherwise. Rather, in what we 
may call a phenomenological reading, he finds in Plato anticipations both of Husserlian Phe- 
nomenology as well as of his, Heidegger’s, own project in Being and Time, viz., the analysis 
of the elementary structures of human existence that he calls the existential analytic of 
Dasein. 

The conflict between Natorp and Heidegger’s Plato-interpretations epitomizes the clash 
of divergent philosophies in fin-de-siécle Germany. Neo-Kantianism, long dominant at the 
universities, was shaken by the social, political, cultural, and intellectual crises roiling 
Europe. The old truths and methods were attacked and overthrown; new currents swirled into 
the vacuum. A remarkable feature of this struggle for philosophical primacy is the frequency 
and intensity with which these rivals invoked Plato as the starting point for philosophical and 
cultural renewal. 

Faced with this spectacle of competing interpretations, so radically different from each 
other and from current Plato-scholarship, one may well be gripped by the vertigo of misologia 
against which Socrates warns in the Phaedo. Yet while Natorp and Heidegger’s interpreta- 
tions are useful for understanding a pivotal period in twentieth-century philosophy, I have 
also chosen to study them precisely because they illuminate Plato’s philosophy from stand- 


' Despite the misleading connotations of “idea” as a translation of the Greek word, “idea”, in the 
context of Plato’s metaphysics and epistemology, I will prefer it—in those rare cases in which I resort to 
an English translation—over the even more fraught “form”. Since “form” names a particular interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic idea, using it would prejudice the issue of this book: whether “law” or “form” in fact 
better captures Plato’s intention. 
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points (it is safe to say) quite alien to most English-speaking scholars. As such, they present 
an instance of hermeneutic incommensurability and provide interesting test cases of what 
constitutes an acceptable philosophical reading of the dialogues. By investigating what Na- 
torp and Heidegger expected or hoped to find in Plato, this study raises a host of new ques- 
tions concerning our own interpretive expectations, assumptions, and practices, especially 
with respect to ancient philosophy. If Natorp or Heidegger’s interpretations strike us as odd or 
misguided, why is that? Is it due to the unfamiliarity of their philosophical commitments, to 
the tendentiousness of their readings, or to the apparent anachronism of reading modern 
philosophy into ancient texts? If so, then we must ask whether any interpreter can be innocent 
of these errors. Moreover, if every reading necessarily depends on a frame of reference alien 
to the text, must we judge an interpretation better or worse as we judge the interpreter’s phi- 
losophy better or worse? I argue in the Conclusion for a Platonic approach to these ques- 
tions—“Platonic” in a sense distilled from our main inquiry. 

In the rest of this Introduction I have the following aims: first, generally to describe Na- 
torp and Heidegger’s interpretations of the Platonic forms—the ideai. This description centers 
on the distinction of /aw and form. But since a detailed analysis of these notions constitutes 
the substance of the book, I deal next with the intellectual historical context of these interpre- 
tations, before devoting the remainder of the introduction to hermeneutical issues. These fall 
into two groups: those pertaining to the specific interpretations to be compared, and those 
arising from my comparative project itself, an interpretation of interpretations. 


Natorp: idea as law. 


Natorp’s interpretation of Plato’s theory of ideai can be summed up simply: an idea is a law. 
Although requiring explication, there are striking parallels between laws and the features of 
Platonic ideai as traditionally conceived. A law is not visible nor does it exist in the physical 
world of continuous change; rather, it is intelligible and timelessly “holds” or “applies”.2 
Specific phenomena in the sensible world can be identified as cases or instances of a law. 
Thus Natorp identifies the mysterious relation between an idea and the sensible participating 
in it as the relation between a law and the instances it governs. This intriguing suggestion 
applies, with certain qualifications, to the ideai in both the practical and theoretical realms. 
Nevertheless, the apparent similarity between the idea-particular relation and the law-instance 
relation is misleading, because Natorp’s interpretation of idea as law is grounded in a deeper 
connection he draws between the notion of law and the dialectical method of hypothesis. 
Hence, in order to gain a basic sense of his interpretive strategy, it is necessary to give a brief 
account of this connection. 

One reason why our initial formula, “ideai are laws”, is inadequate is that it obscures the 
subtlety of Natorp’s concept of law, which depends much on its German equivalent, Geserz. 
The root of Gese?z is the verb setzen, “to set”, “to place”, “to set down’. Thus the literal sense 
of “law” for Natorp is “that which has been set or laid down”.? Let us ignore for now the 
overtones of German Idealism carried by this term, setzen,* for Natorp intends it mainly to 


2 These are English approximations of the German ge/ten, which verb begins to play an important 
role in Plato-interpretation with Hermann Lotze’s proposal in his Logik that ideai have Geltung rather 
than Sein. 

3 The root of the English “law”, the Old Norse */agu, similarly means “something laid or fixed” 
(OED). Cf. the Latin stattitum < statud, “to cause to stand, set up, set, ...” (ELD). 

4 In Chapter Two, I discuss the role of Setzen in Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre. 
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express the Kantian notion of “spontaneity”, of the understanding’s activity as opposed to the 
sensibility’s passive “receptivity”.> “Law” then is not for Natorp restricted either to legal 
statutes or laws of nature, but signifies any rational posit whatsoever, including, e.g., mathe- 
matical axioms. But what is a rational posit? For Natorp, as a Kantian, “thinking” means the 
active constitution of experience (Erfahrung), and this constitution occurs when concepts are 
laid down or brought to bear upon the phenomenal data. These concepts, as laid-down, are 
Ge-setze or Grund-legungen, i.e., the “laws” or “groundworks’”, respectively, by which the 
sensible manifold is interpreted, made sense of, connected into the coherent structure called 
“experience”. Since these laws—tational posits—are themselves the conditions of possibility 
of any thing appearing as an object of experience, they themselves in principle cannot be 
found in experience: they are a priori. 

Thus, we find another commonly accepted feature of Plato’s ideai embodied in Natorpian 
Gesetze: they are a priori and not themselves possible objects of experience, where experi- 
ence is understood strictly as always involving a sensible component, its “matter”. For their 
part, the objects of experience owe their objectivity (their reality, if not their existence) to 
Natorpian laws, just as Plato’s particulars depend on the ideai for their being. Hence Natorp 
interprets the “causal” power of the ideai neither as formal, final, nor efficient, but as tran- 
scendental; they are the rational conditions of possibility of experience.® Nevertheless, even 
this brief account makes clear that Natorp’s identification of the ideai as posits or laws does 
not accord with another characteristic traditionally ascribed to the ideai, namely their eternal 
reality as supreme substances. On the one hand, his interpretation deprives the ideai of any 
being whatever: they are all “beyond being”, insofar as they are the conditions but not the 
objects of experience. On the other hand, his interpretation also seems to undermine their 
eternity, if by this we understand immutability, for according to Natorp, the laws of the un- 
derstanding evolve. 

Now Natorp has sophisticated responses to both of these obvious difficulties that the tra- 
ditional interpreter of the ideai will raise against his theory, and these I shall address in the 
main discussion. Here I just want briefly to explain how he links the notion of idea-as-law 
with Plato’s dialectic. Natorp identifies dialectic with “thinking”, where, as mentioned above, 
this word connotes not the stream of consciousness but a rigorous (scientific) method of 
constituting experience, i.e., scientific or “objective” reality. He justifies this identification on 
the basis of Plato’s method of hypothesis, especially as elaborated in the Phaedo. Natorp 
again focuses upon the literal meaning of “hypothesis”, the related term, “thesis”, and the 
corresponding verbs, hypotithémi and tithémi. A thesis is something that has been set or pos- 
ited (or, alternatively, the setting or positing act itself), while a hypothesis is something set or 
laid under (hypo-). In other words, both terms correspond closely to “law” in the sense of Ge- 
setz (posit, thesis) or Grund-legung (ground-work, foundation, hypo-thesis) described above. 
If, as Natorp argues, “dialectic” is simply another name Plato gives to the method of hypothe- 
sis, then it amounts to the systematic development of laws by which the sensible domain of 
possible experience is ever more clearly determined, that is, understood or “known”. Even if 
one finds this characterization of dialectic appealing, it is still difficult to follow Natorp’s next 


5 As we will see below, even this characterization is somewhat misleading to the extent it implies 
that these laws are psychological products: the active rationality or Denken that “sets” or “lays down” 
these Gesetze Natorp conceives as the entirely anonymous reason of science itself. Furthermore, the 
Marburg neo-Kantians also revise the notions of sensibility and intuition so as to make these, too, “ac- 
tive” in their own way. These topics are beyond the scope of this introduction, however. 

6 That is to say: Natorp does not think of the ideai as causes at all, but rather as principles of ra- 
tional explanation. This is discussed in detail in Chapter Four. 
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step, which is to identify the (successive) stages of dialectic—its hypotheses—with the ideai. 
Yet Natorp believes he has abundant textual support for this identification, and his claim 
deserves careful evaluation. 


Heidegger: idea as form. 


Heidegger disagrees with Natorp that ideai are hypothesized categorial foundations for orga- 
nizing experience. Rather, they are forms. This simple formulation again requires explication, 
for as Natorp’s interpretation of law is rooted in the epistemological matrix of Marburg neo- 
Kantianism, so is Heidegger’s sense of form influenced, on the one hand, by Husserlian Phe- 
nomenology, and, on the other, by a less definite rhetoric of form or “Gestalt” that character- 
ized the cultural discourse of the day.” As I discuss in Chapters Five and Seven, Heidegger’s 
relation to Husserl’s thought is very ambiguous, especially as reflected in his reading of Plato. 
Here, I wish only to stress certain tensions between Phenomenology and neo-Kantianism, in 
order to clarify Heidegger’s disagreement with Natorp. In doing so, a certain amount of sim- 
plification is necessary, especially regarding the evolution of Husserl’s thought.’ 

Although Phenomenology has a different starting point from neo-Kantianism, there are 
certain similarities between the two. Husserl and Natorp share the general philosophical 
project of a so-called logic of science, i.e., grounding science in an explicit account of its 
principles and modes of justification. Moreover, both thinkers agree that these principles 
cannot be discovered through empirical psychology. However, rather than conceiving this 
logic as a transcendental epistemology based on the fact of the exact sciences, as Natorp 
does,® Husserl turns in the first place to the description of the phenomena of thought them- 
selves, especially of scientific and logical thinking. This move follows from Husserl’s “ideal 
of freedom from presuppositions”.!° In Marburg epistemology, the notion of freedom from 
presuppositions is not only not an ideal, it is not even coherent, since “thinking” is tantamount 
to formulating hypotheses, i.e., the very presuppositions necessary for the interpretation of 
experience; to be free of presuppositions would be to be unthinking.!! For Husserl, by con- 
trast, it seems precipitous to discuss the putative foundations of phenomena of (scientific) 
thinking prior to a full and accurate description of these phenomena themselves. !? 


7 | capitalize “Phenomenology” to indicate Husserl’s and Husserlian philosophy in particular. The 
rhetoric of Gestalt, the topic of Chapter Six, is sketched later in the Introduction under the heading of 
“Historical context”. 

8 | give a more nuanced account of that evolution in relation to both Natorp and Heidegger in Chap- 
ter Five. 

° Cf. Chapter Four. 

10 See Farber, 1966: 18, ff. 

1] Plato’s discussion of hypothesis at the end of Republic VI would suggest that he shares the ideal 
of a presuppositionless science, and that he thinks, moreover, like Husserl, that philosophy either is or 
can lead to that science. Such a science without hypothesis would be rooted and justified by insight into 
the idea tou agathou—the idea of the Good, which is not itself again based upon any presupposition. 
However, as we will see in Chapter Four, Natorp does not interpret the Good as a presuppositionless 
“unhypothetical” starting point, but as the “law of laws”, i.e., the hypothesis that there be (for rationality) 
hypotheses. 

12 This descriptive motive of course assumes that phenomena are there to be described: in other 
words, insofar as we are first to describe phenomena before proceeding to an analysis of their founda- 
tions, we must assume them to be given as data. 
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It seems natural that a descriptive project would more likely be framed in terms of how 
things /ook—appearances, their modes and species—than in terms of the laws ostensibly 
governing them; conversely, the concept of law seems more to pertain to dynamic processes 
that occur (or should occur) in accordance with a law. Against the dynamism implicit in the 
concept of law, described appearance suggests a static quality, reflected in such basic terms of 
the phenomenological lexicon as “eidos” (look, appearance, essence), “Wesensschau” (vision 
of [an] essence, “eidetic intuition”), and of course, “structure”, Gestalt, “form’’. !3 This is not 
the place to enter into a discussion of the role of intuition in Husserl’s thought, or whether its 
static connotations are borne out in his works.!+ The point is simply that we find in this intu- 
itionist language the seed of Heidegger’s interpretation of the Platonic ideai, for, as I argue in 
Chapter Seven, Heidegger can be read as virtually identifying Plato’s ideai with Husserlian 
essences (eide, Wesen) conceived as intuitable Gestalten or “forms”. 

But we cannot reduce Heidegger’s reading of Plato to the identification of (Platonic) idea 
and (Husserlian) eidos. This is in part because Heidegger’s approach to the dialogues is stra- 
tegic, as much against his own contemporaries as it is about Plato. Thus, much of Chapters 
Five, Six, and Seven is concerned not only with the narrower question of the meaning of 
“idea”, but also with how this concept is embedded in contemporary controversies over the 
nature of thinking, mind, and soul, of part, whole, and fragmentation. For his part, Heidegger 
can be seen as at the same time criticizing and radicalizing Husserl’s descriptive project. 
According to Heidegger, Husserl is right, as far as he goes, to make the first task of philoso- 
phy the description of consciousness, as opposed to establishing the transcendental grounds of 
such alleged “facts” as morality, art, religion, or science. Yet Heidegger also worries that 
Husserl, by focusing on the exact sciences, warps his project from the outset, apparently 
equating the phenomena of consciousness with the logical foundations of the sciences. Such 
an equation, in Heidegger’s view, is itself a weighty presupposition, illegitimately narrowing 
the spectrum of phenomena to be described: that spectrum only appears in its full ambit as 
Dasein—the so-called primordial stratum of experience that manifests itself in our everyday 
existence. Thus Heidegger reads the dialogues also as investigations into the whole range of 
phenomena of Dasein, e.g., language, opinion, knowledge, politics, eros, and death, rather 
than confining himself to the interpretation of the ideai as the foundations of scientific 
method a la Natorp. 

For Heidegger, then, the main issue is the degree to which Plato’s writings on dialectic 
and ideai illuminate or obscure the phenomenology of everyday existence; he finds they do 
both. On the one hand, the very project of identifying essences or eidé can be considered 
“phenomenological”, in that it forces the investigators, for example, Socrates and his various 
interlocutors, to reflect self-consciously upon the phenomena of moral life. This is true even 
or especially in the case of the aporetic dialogues, where the phenomena revealed are typi- 
cally those of “inauthenticity”, to use Heidegger’s term. On the other hand, it is Plato’s depic- 
tion of philosophical authenticity as a turning away from the sensible world and tunneling 
both inward and upward on a quest for intelligible truth that gives Heidegger the strategic 
foothold he needs for his attack on the (alleged) “Platonism” of Plato and of Husserl. Never- 
theless, as I argue in Chapter Seven, Heidegger’s agenda of the so-called Destruktion of 
Western Metaphysics forces him, consciously or not, to distort and minimize the extent and 
depth to which the dialogues, read phenomenologically, anticipate his own philosophy. Hei- 
degger’s relation to Plato’s philosophy is thus deeply ambiguous: he discovers himself in and 


13 As a Phenomenological terminus technicus, 1 do not italicize the term “eidos”, or its plural, 
“eide”, as I do the corresponding transliterated Greek terms, eidos and eidé. 
14 See Chapter Five. 
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through Plato, and then strives to conceal this debt behind the jargon of authenticity and the 
new beginning. 


Historical context. 


In order to bring into clear relief the main outline of Natorp and Heidegger’s interpretations of 
the ideai as law and form, respectively, I have so far omitted any discussion of either the 
historical context or interpretive methods of Natorp and Heidegger’s Plato-readings. First, 
context: to interpret the idea as either law or form is already to have made much broader and 
mutually incompatible commitments about the meaning of being, objectivity, and the nature 
of the mind’s cognitive apparatus. These broader commitments, of course, can be argued out 
without reference to Plato, and the dispute between Heidegger and Natorp about the ideai 
must be read in light of the German debate about these commitments going back to Kant. I 
therefore outline in the first three chapters the main contours of this argument as a choice 
between interpretations of Kant’s opposition of intuition (Anschauung) and thinking (Den- 
ken), i.e., of the passive and active (spontaneous) factors contributing to knowledge (Erk- 
enntnis). Kant’s successors debated the meaning of intuition, thinking, and knowledge. Espe- 
cially controversial were the following questions: is intuition truly passive? Can there be an 
intuition of supersensible entities, i.e., is such a thing as intellectual intuition possible? In 
what sense does thinking “generate” being? Post-Kantian philosophers were also bitterly 
divided over the meaning of knowledge: did Kant mean by this term psychological cognition, 
so that intuition and the understanding (Verstand) were mental faculties producing experience 
whose “objects” were the “things” we are conscious of? Or did he mean knowledge as science 
(Wissen, Wissenschaft), epitomized by the exact sciences, thus implying a radically different 
conception of both “intuition” and “thinking”? 

It is not only this general argument, however, that goes back to Kant, but also Plato’s in- 
volvement in it. In Chapter One, I discuss how Kant uses the Platonic ideai to illuminate his 
own notion of an idea of reason (Vernunfibegriff) and his critique of Plato’s alleged mysti- 
cism, that is, an apparent belief in intellectual intuition. Major German thinkers after Kant, 
therefore—from the German Idealists, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, to neo-Kantians, Phe- 
nomenologists and Hermeneuticians—all continue to debate Kant and Plato, Plato through 
Kant, and Kant through Plato. Natorp, Husserl, and Heidegger inherit and continue this de- 
bate. Their philosophies can only be fully grasped within its context, that is, in light of their 
interpretation of Anschauung and Denken, and of their estimation of Kant’s project. Natorp, 
as the above sketch already shows, takes the scientistic, anti-psychological side. I try, in 
Chapters Three and Four, as well as in the comparative sections of the later chapters, to ex- 
plain his conception of intuition as spontaneous rather than passive; of thinking as generative 
of being and objectivity (Gegenstdndlichkeit); and of Plato’s theory of ideai as not only con- 
sistent with, but as anticipating this neo-Kantian philosophy. On this view, Kant and his 
precursor Plato are correctly understood—perhaps “better than they understood them- 
selves” !5—as developing a theory of knowledge, conceived not as a psychological moment of 
cognition or mental phenomenon, but as science. Thus Plato’s ideai are folded into the 
method of dialectic as themselves constituting its hypothetical stages, rather than appearing as 
the pure substances revealed to the dialectician at the end of his investigations. This radically 
unorthodox interpretation is implicitly disputed in Husserl’s eidetic Phenomenology, which I 


'5 See Chapter One; cp. Vlastos, 1971: 2. 
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treat in Chapter Five. Husserl, of course, never portrays himself as a Plato-scholar, and takes 
care to defend himself against charges of “static Platonism”. Nevertheless, as I show in detail, 
his method of the phenomenological reductions as well as his theory of essences or eide can 
be read as deeply Platonic in spirit. The reductions, which can be given a “dialectical” inter- 
pretation, end in a non-dialectical moment of pure intuition of the things themselves (die 
Sachen selbst), i.e., of the eide. 

Chapter Six departs from close philosophical history to contemplate the larger intellectual 
landscape in which this history unfolded. To keep the discussion within pertinent limits, I 
concentrate on the philosophical implications of non-philosophical interpretations and appro- 
priations of Plato, especially in early twentieth-century German literature and philology. The 
characters populating this chapter present an amalgam of the traditional, the reactionary, and 
the radically strange. I mainly discuss Paul Friedlander and Karl Reinhardt, two of the most 
prominent classicists of the twentieth century and key interlocutors of Heidegger, both of 
whom moved in complicated orbits around Wilamowitz, Nietzsche, and the visionary poet, 
Stefan George. Their story is perhaps the most difficult of all to tell, for they embody the 
crepuscular ambiguity of early twentieth-century European culture. Like Heidegger, their 
intellectual foundations are firmly entrenched in nineteenth-century assumptions and meth- 
ods, thought-styles exploded or rendered irrelevant by the First World War. 

Years before the war, the circle around George, the so-called George-Kreis—composed 
of literati, painters, sculptors, and scholars—had already sequestered itself into a secret soci- 
ety opposed to the emerging mass culture of the industrial cities. The defining feature of 
scientific modernity and industrial capitalism, in the Georgeaner’s eyes, was its debasement 
of the old cultural forms. The decay of music, poetry, painting, and architecture was but a 
symptom, in George’s view, of the destruction of ancient social and political Gestalten. Yet 
he and the members of his Kreis did not indulge in mere nostalgia. Their outlook was almost 
postmodern in its ironic, eclectic appropriation of the past,!© even as they secretly desired to 
instigate its revival. This is the paradox of the age: a genuine love for the old ways combined 
with an ironic detachment close to despair, in the belief that Europe had crossed the threshold 
into a sinister new day. !7 

George saw himself not only as a poet, but also as the prophet and founder of a new cul- 
ture, the so-called neue reich.!8 He was mentor to a generation of poets and artists, but also, 
and in the end most decisively, a powerful influence upon academicians. Some, such as the 
Germanist, Friedrich Gundolf, and the Plato-scholars, Kurt Hildebrandt and Heinrich Friede- 
mann,!? were close disciples, while others, like Friedlaénder and Reinhardt—and later 


16 Both George and the Georgeaner were mocked and dismissed as self-important dilettantes, and 
indeed much of their writing strikes one as painfully stilted. George strode through Heidelberg in a cape, 
was photographed in the heroic pose (much imitated by his followers), obsessed over layout and typog- 
raphy of both his own and his followers’ publications. They were seen as anything but “ironic”. But how, 
then, to explain the famous photograph of the “parade of poets [der Dichterzug]’, in which George and 
his friends are dressed up as Dante, Homer, and a host of ephebes? (See, e.g., Schonauer, 1960: 108-9). 

17 Cf. Walter Benjamin’s critique of George’s cycle, Der Siebte Ring, as an example of bourgeois 
Jugendstil, intent on self-deceptive enthusiasm for “youth”, “spirit”, and “form”, and the elusion of an 
inscrutable future (see: Schonauer, 1960: 27). 

18 Tn rendering Georgean phrases, I follow his idiosyncrasy of not capitalizing nouns. 

!9 Of the scholarship directed by George, I deal in some detail only with Friedemann’s now forgot- 
ten book, Platon: Seine Gestalt (1914), in Chapter Six, but ignore for our purposes the in any case dubi- 
ous works of Hildebrandt and Kurt Singer. 
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Gadamer”® and Heidegger—traced more distant, unofficial trajectories. I cannot here treat 
these complicated relationships, the nuances of intellectual commitment they represent, or 
their philosophical effects, and content myself with rougher terms. George’s influence on 
these scholars did not lie in any academic expertise. He proclaimed: Von mir fiihrt kein Weg 
zur Wissenschafi—No path to science starts with me.?! Instead, it was the very fact of his 
rejection of science, as well as his public antagonism of such Wissenschaftler as Max Weber 
and Wilamowitz, that provoked and attracted young intellectuals. George inspired the 
younger generation of scholars through his critique of scientific positivism, which latter they 
saw as focusing upon the isolated fact at the expense of the whole or Gestalt. This prompted a 
profound reassessment of both methodology and object of classical philology, as evidenced, 
e.g., by Friedlander’s agonized letters to Wilamowitz. More crucially, just as George’s notion 
of Gestalt as the symbolic expression of spirit (Geist) led him to idealized poetic representa- 
tions of the Middle Ages with its fixed social, religious, and artistic forms, so, too, philolo- 
gists like Reinhardt and Hermann Frankel turned with new interest from the high classicism 
of fifth-century Athens to its archaic and heroic roots, where simpler wholes, basic forms or 
Gestalten of Greek culture could perhaps be isolated. These parallels, between the rigor of the 
Middle Ages and archaic Greece, on the one hand, and fifth-century Athens and contempo- 
rary Germany, on the other, also explain George and his followers’ obsession with Plato, 
whom they saw as a counter-revolutionary reasserting the primacy of rigor, form, and Meis- 
terschaft against the relativism, democratization, and decadence of the sophistic enlighten- 
ment. 

In this way, Plato is himself understood as a conservator of archaic thought-styles, rather 
than as a reformer of sophistic-Socratic cleverness; accordingly, I call the Georgean approach 
to Greek culture “archaism”. Thus, Chapter Six serves, on the one hand, to illuminate archa- 
ism’s roots in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century anxieties about modernity, indus- 
try, and democracy, and, on the other hand, to show the philosophical consequences and 
reverberations of archaist motifs. I claim that Heidegger’s phenomenological radicalism 
would have been naturally attracted to the historical and cultural radicalism of the archaists, 
for both Phenomenology and archaism seek the primordial form. I argue that against the 
implicit ahistoricality of Husserlian intuition—a direct insight on the part of the transcenden- 
tal meditator into “essences”—Heidegger finds in archaism an anticipation of his own histori- 
cal Destruktion. The notion that Dasein’s primordial structure can be discovered by peeling 
back the layers of obfuscatory scholarly commentary and construction of Greek thought, and 
by attending to the etymology of ancient Greek words, is of manifestly “philological” inspira- 
tion. 


Interpretation. 


This brings us, finally, to a basic problem looming in the background of Plato in Germany: 
what makes for a philosophical interpretation of Plato? Richard Robinson, in the first chapter 


20 On Heidegger and George, see von Hermann, 1999. In 1999, Gadamer told me of his youthful 
encounters with the Kreis. He had been, he reported, scouted out by George’s lieutenants, and while 
Gadamer reportedly combined the requisite intelligence, sensitivity, and good looks (the Kreis was 
suffused with homoeroticism, as Gadamer confirmed; women were excluded from the inner circles, and 
Gundolf himself, George’s chief protégé, upon his marriage, was shunned), he was not ultimately con- 
sidered malleable enough for initiation. 

21 Schonauer, 1960: 24. 
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of Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, entitled, “The Interpretation of Plato”, says that “the purpose of 
an interpreter ... is to make himself and others rethink the very thoughts that were thought by 
someone long ago. 


Interpretation is not just any sort of commentary, including the revelation of the historical 
causes and consequences of a given thought. It is the re-creation of that thought.” 


Aside from the impossibility of “completely identifying ourselves with Plato even for a sec- 
ond”, which Robinson admits, his notion of interpretation simply misses the point.? Neither 
the translator nor the interpreter (if and when these are distinct) can hope, or should try to 
“rethink the very thoughts” of Plato, not because this is impossible, but because interpretation 
is not the recreation of a psychological state. When you communicate something to me 
through writing or utterance, then my aim in interpreting your words is to understand your 
meaning, not to “re-think the very thoughts” that you thought. The “very” thoughts are irrele- 
vant. Only the meaning, their object, counts. Interpretation, then, is the process by which we 
clarify to ourselves the meaning of a given statement. This clarification is called “understand- 
ing”. To understand Plato’s dialogues is not to rethink his thoughts, but to think what the text 
means. For even if, per impossibile, I could rethink his thoughts, I may well still have no idea 
what they signified, and thus could neither be said to have interpreted, nor to have understood 
Plato. 

Hermeneutics is the art of interpretation, that is, literally, of translation in the sense of 
translatio: “a carrying across, transporting, transferring”.*+ The interpreter performs the task 
of the middleman or broker, the interpres, who, like the Greek god, Hermes, carries the mean- 
ing from one “place” over to another. This book, then, describes an intellectual bazaar, in 
which many brokers are haggling over the fair value of an object reputed to be precious. Yet 
before this value may be established, they must determine what the object is. That is what no 
one knows: no one knows what the object—the so-called theory of ideas—is, i.e., means. 
Moreover, our hagglers are German and argue in a foreign marketplace; and I am myself your 
middleman, interpreting to you that market’s strange rules of negotiation. 

This explains the aim and structure of the book’s chapters. They do not merely rehearse 
successive phases of debate regarding the meaning of Plato’s ideai, but more importantly 
describe and motivate the rules of the bazaar in which the debate occurs. What did these 
German thinkers want with Plato? Only when we understand this can we grasp the sense 
behind their peculiar words and gestures. But this understanding—which Plato in Germany 
strives to elicit—itself depends on my interpretation of the German philosophers themselves. 
As I discuss in the Conclusion, this complicated nexus of negotiation and interpretation is not 
an external problem obfuscating a clear view of Plato or, for that matter, of Kant, Natorp, or 
Heidegger. Rather, the problem of interpretation lies at the very heart of the theory of ideai 
itself. Dialogue, dialectic, “participation”, and the very posit of the Platonic forms are all 
essentially rooted in the problem not just of knowledge, as is typically said, but of understand- 
ing, of making sense of the reality of both experience and the a priori. I argue, in the end, that 
what makes Natorp and Heidegger’s Platonic readings, otherwise so at variance with each 
other, most valuable, is that they reveal the theory of ideai as an interpretation of the very 
possibility of understanding, that is, of coming-to-know, rather than simply of “knowledge”. 
Plato is, in other words, a theorist of understanding as much as of knowledge. 


22 Robinson, 1953: 4-5. 
23 Robinson, 1953: 5. 
24 ELD: 869. 
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So we find ourselves in a situation all too familiar from the preludes to Plato’s dialogues: 
about to hear what someone had heard tell from someone else, who had repeated a story from 
long ago. Again, this is not, I suggest, a bad omen regarding the impossibility of understand- 
ing. On the contrary, it shows that despite distance in time, place, and above all style of 
thought, meaning can be communicated. We simply have to be clear about what we receive at 
the end of it all: something valuable and very old, patinated by the hands of the many yet 
indispensable middlemen. 


1. Kant and the Limit of Perfection 


Introduction. 


Kant’s philosophy is the root of all later German controversies regarding the Platonic forms, 
or, as I will call them from now on, ideai. In this chapter I examine Kant’s appropriation of 
the ideai in his criticism of pure reason, both practical and theoretical. This will not only 
motivate the Kantian approach to Plato, but also what we may generally call critical herme- 
neutics. Looking ahead, we may summarize Kant’s interpretation as follows. The ideai, when 
properly understood, are limit-concepts of perfection and completeness. Perfection is not met 
with in experience, so the ideai must be a priori. But since perfection is not “constitutive” of 
experience, the ideai must also lie beyond the categories of the understanding: they are con- 
cepts of pure reason that guide or “regulate” both theoretical knowledge and practical reason- 
ing. Because, in Kant’s view, Plato himself misconstrued the epistemological function of the 
ideai, he was misled into ascribing to them a substantial existence, and to us a fictive mental 
power of perceiving them. This does not diminish the importance of ideai: purified of Pla- 
tonistic error, Kant argues that they play an indispensable role in science and morality. 

Kant interprets Plato in the course of developing his critical philosophy. “Critique”, 
“criticism”, and “critical idealism” all name the project of defining the conditions of possibil- 
ity (and so, too, the limits) of practical reasoning and theoretical knowledge. As we will see in 
later chapters, this project is itself open to various interpretations. For a neo-Kantian like Paul 
Natorp, critical idealism is primarily a project of methodological purification. Right moral 
action and true scientific knowledge both depend upon correct method, so Natorp seeks to 
identify the conditions of that method of cognitive activity. By contrast, Kant’s own approach 
is more static. As both the Jnaugural Dissertation! and the Critique of Pure Reason? show, 
his first task is to delineate the structure of the cognizing subject itself. For Kant, critical 
idealism amounts to figuring out the nature of the subject’s cognitive apparatus and its legiti- 
mate scope of application. In the following sections, I shall therefore focus on the role Pla- 
tonic ideai play in Kant’s taxonomy of concepts, comparing the earlier Dissertation with the 
first Critique and other later writings. 


1.1. Plato in the Inaugural Dissertation.> 


As we will see, Kant’s interpretation of Plato changes in important ways over the course of 
his career, but he consistently connects Plato’s thought with the notion of the a priori. In the 
Dissertation, Kant distinguishes between an empirical (a posteriori) and a non-empirical (a 
priori) source of cognition. The former is “sensual”, the latter “intelligent” or “‘intellectual”.4 
The intellect operates “by means of ... abstract notion[s]”, while the sensibility represents 


! Henceforth “Diss.” or “Dissertation” (1770). 

2 Henceforth “KrV [Kritik der reinen Vernunft]” or “first Critique” (1781 [“A” Version]/1787 [“B” 
Version]). 

3 Cf. Laywine, 1998. 

4 In the first Critique, he will further divide intellect into “understanding” and “reason”. 
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such general notions to the mind “in the concrete by a distinct intuition”.° Kant conceives the 
intellect’s operations as not necessarily representable by sensuous intuition®; that is, he con- 
ceives the intellect as an independent source of ideas. Whereas sensuality receives its repre- 
sentations from some present thing, the intellect (or rationality) “is the faculty of a subject by 
which it has the power to represent things which cannot by their own quality come before the 
senses of that subject’”.? Kant calls the objects of sensibility and intellect, respectively, “phe- 
nomena” and “noumena”,® the discussion of which he praises as a “noble institution of antiq- 
uity”.° 

A phenomenon is an “object of experience”, Kant writes in §5. A phenomenon, qua ob- 
ject, is therefore not to be confused with a simple representation or mere “sensum’.!° In fact, 
“object of experience” is a pleonasm to the extent that both an object, and so too the experi- 
ence of an object, are simultaneously generated upon the “reflective cognition which arises 
when several appearances are compared by the intellect’”.!! The contrast between noumenon 
and a phenomenon, then, is not between some purely intellectual representation and some 
purely sensual representation, since a phenomenon is always already more than a mere sen- 
sum. Rather, a phenomenon is a sensible representation that has become an object through the 
intervention of the intellect into the manifold of sensa received by the passive faculty of 
sensibility. 

Thus Kant’s distinction between phenomenon and noumenon is not between bare sensi- 
bility and reason, respectively, but between the phenomenon conceived as an intellectual and 
sensual compound, on the one hand, and the noumenon as that same compound stripped of all 
sensible components, on the other. He writes: 


[A]n intellectual concept abstracts from everything sensitive, but is not abstracted from things 
which are sensitive, and perhaps it would more rightly be called abstracting rather than ab- 
stract. 2 


This passage states that an intellectual concept is not, e.g., a universal concept of some sensi- 
ble thing, which would simply be an abstract version of the sensible object; rather, it is what 
remains once we have stripped away or “abstracted” the sensitive contribution to the cogni- 
tion of any object whatsoever. Hence such a concept cannot possibly be empirical. Kant ends 
§6 by renaming such intellectual concepts or noumena “pure ideas”. '3 

Now according to Kant, “metaphysics” names “the philosophy that contains the first 
principles of the use of the pure intellect’, i.e., of the cognition of these non-sensual 
noumena.!4 His aim in the Dissertation, however, as later in the first Critique, is a more 
modest “propaedeutic science ... that teaches the distinction of sensitive from intellectual 
cognition”, in short, the correct interpretation of the noumenon. He therefore proceeds by 
adducing examples of noumena, and it is here that he introduces Plato, both implicitly and 


5 Diss. §1/I1 387. The Roman numeral refers to the volume number of the Akademie Edition of 
Kant’s works, the Arabic numeral to the page number. 

6 Diss. §1/11 389. 

7 Diss. § 1/11 392. 

8 Diss. §3/I1 392. 

9 Diss. §7/I1 395. 

10 Diss. §4/II 393. 

1] Diss. §5/II 394. 

12 Diss. §6/II 394. 

13 Diss. §6/I1 394. 

14 Diss. §8/I1 395. 
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explicitly. Everywhere in this propaedeutic discussion, we for the first time observe the care- 
ful winnowing of legitimate from wrongheaded conceptions of Platonic noumena—the 
ideai—which comes to characterize all of Kant’s Plato-interpretations. For example, when he 
writes that 


the concepts met with in metaphysics are not to be sought in the senses, but in the very nature 
of the pure intellect, and this not as concepts born with it, but as concepts abstracted out of the 
laws planted in the mind (by attending to its actions on the occasion of an experience), and so 
as acquired concepts [,] 


his immediate target may well be Locke, but the point implicitly touches Platonic recollection 
as well.!5 

On the other hand, Kant explicitly appeals to Plato in explaining the “dogmatic” or con- 
structive role of “things intellectual” as paradigmatic exemplars that Kant calls “noumenal 
perfections”.'© He divides these perfections into the “theoretic” and “practical”, elliptically 
identifying the former as “the highest being, GOD”.!7 In an ambiguity that persists in later 
writings, he acknowledges God as the (unique) example of noumenal perfection, yet also 
seems to countenance lower-level examples, viz., the “maximum” or ideal paradigm of “any 
genus of things whose quantity is variable [...which is the common measure and principle of 
cognizing]”.!8 He writes: 


The maximum of perfection is at the present time called the ideal, while for Plato it was called 
the idea (as in the case of his idea of the State). !9 


Such a generic maximum is the “principle of all the things which are contained under the 
general notion of some perfection, inasmuch as the lesser grades, it is held, can only be de- 
termined by limiting the maximum”.2° Thus Kant identifies Plato’s ideai, not with the notion 
of a noumenal perfection tout court (i.e., God), but rather with the generic perfections Kant 
here calls “ideals”; we will see the importance of this seemingly minor distinction when we 
turn to the first Critique.?! 

As we have seen, the noumena are the objects of the intellect, while the phenomena are 
those of the sensibility. It remains to be seen how “being the objects of” differs in the two 
cases, since we might reasonably expect the object’s objectivity to vary with the nature of 
their respective subjective faculties. Now as I stressed above, phenomena are not equivalent 
to brute sensa; as objects of experience, phenomena have a formal component in addition to 
the sensa.?2 Kant characterizes this formal aspect of a phenomenon as 


15 Diss. §8/Il 395; cf. VT: 624; Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht, 1.7., n.* (Ac. Ed., Vol. 
VII: 140-1); Reflexionen zur Metaphysik #4851 (Ac. Ed., Vol. XVII: 9). 

16 Diss. §9/II 395-6. 

17 Diss. §9/I1 396. 

18 Diss. §9/II 396. 

19 Diss. S9/II 396. 

20 Diss. §9/II 396. 

21 Given Kant’s use of the Platonic republic to illustrate an ideal, it seems that the theoretic and 
practical forms of noumenal perfection cannot always be neatly distinguished, since the ideal state serves 
both a theoretic end (helping us determine which political groupings count as states), as well as a practi- 
cal one (providing either a standard by which to judge the adequacy of some empirical state, or a model 
for the construction of such a state). We shall later see how Kant distinguishes ideal and idea in the first 
Critique, while retaining an ambiguity between their practical and theoretical functions. 

22 Diss. §4/I1 392. 
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the specificity of the sensibles which arises according as the various things which affect the 
senses are co-ordinated by a certain natural law of the mind.?3 


Crucially, Kant denies that the form of a phenomenon is “some adumbration or schema” of 
the object by which the subject’s sensibility is affected (i.e., of the object from which the 
sensa are received),”4 claiming instead that the form arises from 


a certain law implanted in the mind by which it co-ordinates for itself the sensa which arise 
from the presence of the object.?5 


That is, because “objects do not strike the senses in virtue of their form or specificity’, i.e., 
their unity, Kant instead attributes the specificity of the phenomenal object to an act of mind 
“in accordance with stable and innate laws” (Diss. §4/II 393).6 

Though not altogether clear from the text, Kant seems in §5 to assign the formal or speci- 
fying “law-function” (as I call it?’) to the intellect, and not the sensibility, since he later (§10) 
explicitly interprets the sensibility’s receptivity as a passive power of intuition, never speak- 
ing of any active sensitive power. How then is this formal law-function related to the twofold 
use of the intellect—the “real” and “logical”—that Kant lays out in §5? The real use is that by 
which the intellect “gives” concepts themselves; the logical use is that whereby the intellect 
hierarchically ranks or “subordinates” concepts among themselves.*® Since Kant holds that 
sensitive cognitions are “subordinated by the logical use of the intellect to other sensitive 
cognitions as to common concepts, and phenomena are subordinated to more general laws of 
phenomena”,”? it seems clear that the specifying function either is identical with the logical 
use or somehow closely connected to it. For although he does not spell out in these passages 
just how the mind “co-ordinates for itself the sensa”,>° or just what the “certain natural law of 
the mind” is by which that coordination comes about,?! it seems clear that any specification 
of the phenomenon could only occur through some initial “subordination” of the sensa them- 
selves to a concept by which they are unified into some one specific object or proto-object. 
The “form” which the mind imposes upon sensual “matter” is a “certain law implanted in the 
mind by which it co-ordinates for itself the sensa which arise from the presence of an ob- 
ject’”.32 

Thus, according to Kant, the objectivation of phenomena, as well as the higher-order or 
“reflective” organization of phenomena into experience, are exhaustively covered by the 
logical function of the intellect, and have nothing whatever to do with its “real” use: 


{iJnsofar as intellectual things strictly as such are concerned, where the use of the intellect is 
real, such concepts whether of objects or relations are given by the very nature of the intellect 


23 Diss. §4/II 392-3. 

24 Kant does acknowledge that the form of the sensible representation of some source-object “is un- 
doubtedly evidence of a certain respect or relation in the sensa” (Diss. §4/II 393). 

25 Diss. §4/II 393; emphasis added. 

26 Is the specifying formal law in fact space/time, as described in §10? As we will see in our discus- 
sion of the first Critique, Kant adheres to this view of phenomena, although he refines and elaborates it 
in terms of the doctrine of categories. As I discuss in Chapters Three and Four, passages like these 
encourage a “psychologistic” reading of Kant. 

27 Cf. Diss. §11/IL 397. 

28 Diss. §5/Il 393. 

29 Diss. §5/Il 393. 

30 Diss. §5/I1 393. 

31 Diss. §5/I 392-3. 

32 Diss. §4/I1 393. 
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and they have not been abstracted from any use of the senses nor do they contain any form of 
sensitive cognition as such.*3 


The real use is the pure use of the intellect, which was defined in §3 as “the faculty of a sub- 
ject by which it has the power to represent things which cannot by their own quality come 
before the senses of that subject’’.54 In short, the intellect’s proper objects are noumena or 
non-sensible things. But just how can we execute this real use, how can “concepts themselves 
be given” to us?35 


1.1.1. Varieties of intuition. 


The great puzzle we now face is just how we can have noumenal cognition, how we can know 
such “things which cannot by their own quality come before the senses’”’.3° As we shall see, in 
the first Critique Kant will resolve some aspects of this puzzle by denying that we can have 
bona fide cognition of noumena at all. He is there forced to this position because he retains 
the fundamental distinction, laid down here in the Dissertation, between the passive power of 
intuition and the active power of thinking. But while Kant, in the Dissertation, still maintains 
that we can cognize “things intellectual’, he describes this cognition as so limited as to seem 
unworthy of the name. 

“There is not given (to man) an intuition of things intellectual”, he writes, “but only a 
symbolic cognition”; and this “symbolic cognition” or “intellection is only allowable for us 
[humans] through universal concepts in the abstract and not through a singular concept in the 
concrete”.37 Kant here distinguishes between the intuitive and the discursive as between 
immediate and mediated, arguing as follows. All our intuition is “bound”, as he puts it, “to a 
certain principle of form”, viz., space and time. But since that formal principle “is the condi- 
tion under which something can be the object of our senses ... it is not a means to intellectual 
intuition”.38 As Kant argues later in the Dissertation (§25) against the subreptic axiom,*? i.e., 
against the meaninglessness of the very notion of an “intellectuated phenomenon”,*? “we 
rightly suppose that whatever cannot be cognised by any intuition at all is thereby not think- 
able and so impossible’’.*! 

Neither in §10 nor in §25 does Kant actually explain why all human intuition should be 
bound to an exclusively sensitive principle of specifying (individuating) form, viz., space and 
time. He merely observes, “we cannot by any effort of mind, not even by inventing it, obtain 
any other intuition than that which occurs in accordance with the form of space and time”.* 
Whenever we try to think of some individual thing as that thing, i.¢., in its specific singularity 
and not under the general concept, “individuality”, we cannot but conceive it as spatial and 
persisting through time. We can of course think without so conceiving or perceiving some 
thing, but then we do so at the level of general concepts that “symbolically” stand for and so 
“mediate”, to use Kant’s words, that thing. 


33 Diss. §6/II 394. 

34 Diss. §3/I1 392. 

35 Diss. §5/II 393. 

36 Diss. §3/II 392. 

37 Diss. §10/II 396. 

38 Diss. §10/II 396; emphasis added. 

39 Cf. §24/II 412. 

40 Diss. §24. 

41 Diss. §25/Il 413; cf. KrV A51-2/B75-6. 
42 Diss. §25/I1 413. 
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We thus find in the Dissertation the embryonic phases of two principles we later see fully 
developed in the first Critique: first, the distinction, only implicit in the text, between “intel- 
lectual concepts” wholly a priori but applicable to phenomena alone (i.¢., proto-categories) 
on the one hand; and the intellectual notions of noumenal perfection (i.e., proto-ideas), on the 
other*; and second, the formal principle of the sensibility (space and time) “in which” but not 
“under which” individual objects may be given (appear) to our intuition. We will later trace 
the development of these two principles in the first Critique. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
already in the Dissertation the formal principle of space and time, though an a priori subjec- 
tive principle, cannot be considered as itself an intellectual concept. Moreover, the proto- 
categories of §8 are not to be cognized in any other way than “symbolically”, in accord with 
§10. What are the consequences for the study of these concepts which, as “the first principles 
of the use of the pure intellect” Kant calls “metaphysical”? At the very least, it seems, the 
symbolic interpretation of such concepts as “possibility, existence, necessity, substance, 
cause, etc., together with their opposites or correlates” suggests that these can never be cog- 
nized in their singularity, but only ever in systematic relation to others. 

Does the same hold true of the notions of noumenal perfection, of those concepts Kant 
associates with Plato’s ideas? One possible answer, though again not clear from the text, is 
that these noumena are cognized symbolically insofar as they are conceived as maxima of 
perfection. For them to be maxima, they must necessarily stand in relation to things of lesser 
grade, and can only be made sense of as components of such a relation. At the same time, the 
concept of “lesser grade” is also dependent on the maximum, at least as Kant describes it: 


[The maximum of perfection] is the principle of all the things which are contained under the 
general notion of some perfection, in as much as the lesser grades, it is held, can only be de- 
termined by limiting the maximum.*4 


Yet the intellect itself confuses the issue; it rebels, hungry, against merely symbolic “ab- 
stract” knowledge. In §1, Kant writes “the abstract ideas which the mind entertains when they 
have been received from the intellect very often cannot be followed up in the concrete and 
converted into intuitions”.+5 But the mind exerts a “subjective resistance”*® to this inability, 
because, as he says in §25, we cannot help but “subject all things which are possible to the 
sensitive axioms of space and time’”.4” Thus this subjective resistance compels us to conceive 
abstract ideas as singular things: the mind tends to hypostasize or reify what in fact only has 
(for us) symbolic meaning. Just this reification of the symbolic into the quasi-phenomenal is 
what Kant calls “subreption”. It is the source of a metaphysical illusion*® to which Kant will 
later say Plato fell victim. 

In this connection, let us note a distinction of great importance for Kant’s Plato- 
interpretation, namely that between the notions of divine intuition and pure intuition. As Kant 
ultimately will conclude, Plato’s ignorance of just this distinction leads him to imagine that 
the mind’s hunger for intuitive intellectual cognition can be stilled by contemplating the 
contents of God’s mind. When he speaks of the passivity of intuition, Kant is always careful 
in the Dissertation, as in later writings, to stress that this passivity is a feature of human intui- 


43 Diss. §§8-9. 

44 Diss. §9/II 396. 

45 Diss. §1/11 389. 

46 Diss. §1/I1 389. 

47 Diss. §25/I1 413. 

48 Cf, Diss. §24/II 412. 
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tion.*? This is because for us intuition is bound to our sensibility, which as affective or recep- 
tive of sensa is also passive. But Kant often contrasts the fact of our intuition’s passivity 
against some imaginable or hypothetical divine intuition, one that, as he puts it, is “perfectly 
intellectual”.>° 

What are we to understand by “intellectual intuition’, in view of Kant’s claim that we 
ourselves are by nature incapable of having it? What would it be like? In the Dissertation 
Kant has this to say: 


[D]ivine intuition ... is the principle of objects and not something principled, since it is inde- 
pendent{; it] is an archetype....°! 


[A] pure intellectual intuition [is] exempt from the laws of the senses, such as that which is di- 
: 52 
vine.... 


There are two distinct features here: an intellectual intuition is (a) a principle, independent, 
archetypal; (b) exempt from the laws of the senses. That it is exempt from the laws of the 
senses implies, minimally, that it does not “occur in accordance with the form of space and 
time”,°3 insofar as intellectual intuition is “not principled”, and space and time just are the 
principles of form of sensible intuition. Intellectual intuition is “immediate”, i.e., not medi- 
ated through space and time: its objects do not appear “in” some form, they are “not princi- 
pled”. Instead, these are themselves the principles which, when formed by space and time, 
appear as phenomena. In other words, the phenomena are the mediated (by space and time) 
“ectypes” of some independent archetype. 

Yet perhaps this rendering does not fully capture the subtlety of Kant’s position. Let me 
note an oddity in his mode of expression in §10. He does not say that divine intuition is of 
special objects (e.g., of noumena), which are independent of that intuition. Rather, he says 
that the divine intuition is itself the principle and archetype of objects. This suggests that 
divine intuition actively generates its objects. Precisely what Kant may mean by this is un- 
clear, though why he must say it is clear: the self-generation of the divine intellect’s objects is 
required for that intellect’s absolute independence. For if the objects of divine intellectual 
intuition were independent of being intuited, the former’s autonomy could be compromised in 
one of two ways. On the one hand, the objects’ independence would imply that they possess 
some principle other than the divine intellect. In that case, the latter, insofar as it perceived 
them, would be “principled” by them (or, more precisely, by their principle). On the other 
hand, perhaps Kant thinks that if the divine intuition did not generate its objects, then it, like 
our sensibility, would require some formal principle analogous to space and time, “in which” 
the independent noumena could “appear” to it. Again, the divine intellect would then no 
longer be independent, since it would depend upon that formal principle, and Kant clearly 
takes its autonomy to be an essential and absolute attribute of divinity. 

It remains then to distinguish the notion of a divine intuition from what Kant calls pure 
intuition. He speaks of both kinds of intuition in the Dissertation as well as the first Critique; 
I here focus only on the notion as it appears in the former. In §12, Kant defines pure intuition 
as “an intuition which is empty of sensations, but not for that reason intellectual”.*4 In other 


49 Cf. Diss. §§10, 25. 

50 Diss. §10/II 397. 

5! Diss. §10/II 397; emphasis added. 

52 Diss. §25/II 413. 

53 Diss. §25/11 413. 

54 T.e., not for that reason to be considered an intellectual intuition. 
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words, pure intuition is the principle of phenomenal form (space and time), considered as 
such, separately from any phenomenal matter (sensa). Thus the “things” which we think as 
“pertaining to pure intuition” are not phenomena, but only the forms of possible phenom- 
ena,°> 1.e., as we saw above, what Kant calls the phenomena’s principle of individuation or 
singularity. Therefore, he writes here that human intuition “is not a universal or logical con- 
cept under which, but is a singular concept in which, sensibles no matter what are thought, 
and so it contains the concepts of space and time”’.*6 

Kant conceives the individuating principles of space and time as contributing nothing to 
the quality of phenomena—apparently quality is a material factor supplied by or inherent in 
or identical with the sensa alone. Thus he writes that space and time are only objects of cogni- 
tion (“science”) “in respect of quantity” .*7 


Hence pure mathematics deals with space in geometry, and time in pure mechanics. ... So 
pure mathematics, giving expression to the form of all our sensitive cognition, is the organon 
of each and every intuitive and distinct cognition.*8 


Kant now makes an observation that is as hard as it is necessary to understand for his later 
criticism of Plato. He writes: 


Since its [i.e., pure intuition’s] objects themselves are not only the formal principles of every 
intuition, but are themselves original intuitions, it provides us with the most veridical cogni- 
tion and at the same time an exemplar of the highest kind of evidence in other cases.°? 


Kant here seems to be saying either (a) that the formal principles of every intuition, space and 
time, are themselves intuitions, called “original” because they have no other principle “in” or 
“under” which they are in turn intuited or otherwise cognized; or (b) that the objects of, say, 
geometry, intuited purely (i.e., without sensible matter) are formal principles of every sensible 
intuition—i.e., of every phenomenon—insofar as the latter is somehow objectively con- 
structed or constituted out of or in accordance with the laws of geometry. In the latter case, 
the objects of pure intuition would themselves be original intuitions in the sense of being 
archetypes of correlative sensible intuitions. I am unclear which of these two readings is 
correct. I am inclined towards the latter, since Kant uses the phrase “original intuitions” to 
name the objects of pure mathematics. But even so, it remains unclear if by “objects of pure 
mathematics” he means space and time as such, or as more specifically determined (e.g., the 
concept of triangle, purely conceived). 

Thus far, I have laid out certain themes and concepts from Kant’s Dissertation that play a 
large role in his later interpretations of Plato. Let me now gather them together and make 
some observations. The basic issue that has concerned us thus far has been the nature of our 
cognitive apparatus. I have tried to explicate Kant’s theory of the subjective components of 
that apparatus, on the one hand, and of their respective objects, on the other. Sensa are re- 
ceived by the passive and receptive faculty of intuition. To this sensitive “matter” the formal 
principles of specificity or individuation are applied (space and time), resulting in the intui- 
tions of which we are actually conscious, (phenomena or phenomenal singularities). These 
phenomena are further determined by the logical use of the intellect: by subordinating the 
phenomenal particulars under more or less specific concepts, these particulars now appear as 
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more or less determined objects that are actually cognized as such. Thus, experience of more 
or less determinate content arises from the reception and processing of a posteriori material 
elements by a priori functions. These functions, in turn, are sensual (space and time) as well 
as purely intellectual (the power of symbolic or discursive conceptualization). But precisely in 
virtue of its a posteriori material basis, experience as such is a posteriori and “sensitive”. 

Our intellectual faculty, considered apart from the matter of experience is by contrast en- 
tirely a priori. Moreover, it is active and not passive: it is a power of symbolic cognition 
through universal concepts in the abstract. As symbolic, it is a mediating power, which sub- 
sumes, subordinates and organizes given representations through concepts. In the Disserta- 
tion, these representations can be given either by the sensitive intuition or by the intellect 
itself; the former are phenomena, the latter noumena. Examples of noumenal representations 
include maxima of perfections. It is here that a certain asymmetry in Kant’s taxonomy ap- 
pears: 


HUMAN HUMAN / HUMAN DIVINE 


phenom. (really given in sens. intuition)symb. cogn. of phenom./symb. cogn. of noum. > noum. (ideally given in intell. intuition) 


As we lack a power of intellectual intuition, the receptiveness to non-sensible representations, 
these noumenal representations are only ever given to us symbolically, and never immedi- 
ately, as are phenomena. However, since we only have symbolic, mediated knowledge of 
noumena (which is, for Kant, nevertheless genuine knowledge) it is only natural to posit an 
unmediated intuition in which noumena are given immediately. Kant calls this hypothetical or 
ideal intellectual intuition “divine intuition”. 

As presented in §10, the relation to the human mind of the assumed noumenal objects of 
divine intuition is exceedingly problematic. Are the objects of divine intuition mediated to our 
consciousness by our symbolic (purely intellectual) or by our intuitive (sensitive) faculty? On 
the one hand, insofar as our intellectual faculty is capable of thinking the noumena at all 
(though always only symbolically), phenomena need not enter into our account of this rela- 
tion in any way. This suggests that noumena are mediated solely by intellectual symbols, i.e., 
concepts. On the other hand, Kant considers noumena to be archetypes and independent 
principles of all objects.°! This suggests that it is the phenomena that count as the noumena’s 
“ectypes”. Hence phenomena would turn out to be the noumena as they appear to us, condi- 
tioned by space and time. 

Part of the problem may simply lie in the tension implicit in the very notion of divine in- 
tuition. For as intellectual intuition, divine intuition comes close to the seemingly nonsensical 
formula—‘intellectuated phenomenon”—of the subreptic axiom described in §24 of the 
Dissertation. If we focus on divine intuition as intellectual intuition, then we would be in- 
clined to conceive its objects as naturally mediated by our intellect. By contrast, if we think of 
it as intellectual intuition, then we would tend to think of its objects as just like the objects of 
our intuition, save for being conditioned by our form(s) of intuition (space and time). I sug- 


60 Cf. Diss. §5/II 393: “[I]t is of the greatest importance here to have noticed that cognitions must 
always be treated as sensitive cognitions however extensive may have been the operations of the logical 
use by the intellect upon them. For they are called sensitive because of their genesis...” 

61 Diss. §10/II 397. 

62 This is the “schwarmerisch” picture: “Der Ursprung aller philosophischen Schwarmerey liegt in 
Platons urspriinglichen Gottlichen [sic] Anschauungen aller moglichen [sic] obiecte [sic], d.i. den Ideen, 
da wir nur sie durch ihre Erscheinungen anschauen, also nur passiv” (Reflexion #6051 [phase w (?)]; 
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gest we follow the former emphasis, stressing intellectual intuition. Thus, the commonality 
between divine and human intuition lies not in the community of their objects, such that God 
can know immediately the things themselves, the very same things which we can know only 
as phenomena conditioned by space and time. Rather, the commonality consists in the imme- 
diacy of the respective, but generically different objects of the two kinds of intuition. We are 
given objects in our intuition, and though they are conditioned by space and time, they are not 
symbolically mediated: individual objects are immediately given to consciousness. God, on 
the other hand, is not given objects at all, for his intuition is not passively dependent upon 
external sources of sensa. Rather He creates His objects as the spontaneous products of His 
intellect. It is their spontaneity,®> therefore, which qualifies them as “intellectual”, while it is 
their immediacy that makes them intuitive. For us, by contrast, intuition is immediate but 
passive, while the intellect is spontaneous but symbolic. On this picture, the human mind is 
schizoid, the divine mind unitary. 

Now of particular interest to us are Kant’s allusions in the Dissertation to Plato’s ideai, 
and how he sees them as fitting into his system of faculties and their objects. As we saw 
above, Kant uses the ideai to illustrate a peculiar sort of “things intellectual”, namely 
noumenal perfections or maxima of perfection. His conception of these noumenal perfections 
in the Dissertation has been taken as importantly different from his later conception of “con- 
cepts of reason” (Vernunftbegriffe), which I will discuss below. Yet, though it is true that 
Kant speaks here, unlike in the first Critique, of cognizing such noumenal perfections, he also 
urges that such cognition is symbolically mediated and not intuitive. In other words, as I 
said earlier, he already so severely limits the scope of pure reason that one wonders wherein 
lies the difference that makes a difference between the two views of noumenal perfection. 
While Kant certainly gives up any notion of cognizing noumena at all in the first Critique, the 
way he there describes their utility and reality seems basically to amount to the position of the 
Dissertation. In neither text is the notion of a perfection or “ideal” conceived of as intellectu- 
ally intuited, but only as a limit-concept which must be posited® if we are to be able to “de- 
termine the lesser grades”. This implies that ideals are only known to us “symbolically” in a 
special way, namely through the fact that we determine grades of better and worse. 


1.2. Kant’s knowledge of Plato. 


The Dissertation was published in 1770, and as we have seen, Plato plays an interesting if 
supporting role in Kant’s conception of the intellect. In the years immediately following the 
Dissertation, he brings Plato much more to the forefront. One may fairly say that Plato is one 
of Kant’s chief interlocutors in the Transcendental Dialectic of the first Critique. It is both 
through and against his interpretation of the Platonic ideai that Kant articulates his account of 
a priori, hyper-empirical® concepts that are, in his view, the sine qua non of both science and 
morality. Hence it is important to attempt a reconstruction of how and why Kant comes to 
attend ever more closely to Plato. 


63 “Spontaneity” is for Kant an essential feature of the intellectual, “receptivity” or “passivity” of 
the sensitive powers. 

64 Cf. Reflexion #4275 (phase 1); Ac. Ed., Vol. XVII: 491-2. 

6 Cf. Reflexion #4893 (phase @); Ac. Ed., Vol. XVIII: 21. 

66 Cf. Reflexion #3917 (phase x); Ac. Ed., Vol. XVII: 342. 

67 “Hyper-empirical” here does not mean “extremely empirical”, of course, but “above and beyond 
experience”. 
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The two main influences on Kant’s interpretation of Plato were Johann Jakob Brucker’s 
Historia Critica Philosophiae, and Moses Mendelssohn’s Phddon.®® Although it is unclear 
how or in what order Kant came across these works, let us consider the different kind of 
influence each of them represents. One view, argued by Max Wundt (1924) and Gerhard 
Mollowitz (1935), is that Brucker is Kant’s primary source, a view most recently adopted by 
Mihaela Fistioc in her (2002). Brucker is mainly interested in Platonic ideai as archetypes or 
paradigms of natural objects of experience. He thus stresses the ideai’s speculative function, 
concerning himself with their purported Pythagorean origin and connection to number. 
Brucker gives their moral applicability short shrift, considering it a baroque flourish of Plato’s 
incorrigibly obscurantist mind. 

An alternative view, persuasively argued by Klaus Reich in his (1939a) and (1939b),”° is 
that Kant was prompted to a closer incorporation of Platonic philosophy by the 1767 publica- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s Phddon. According to Reich, the Phddon would have mainly influ- 
enced Kant’s ethics, and this influence first manifests itself in the Dissertation.” In particu- 
lar, Reich interprets Kant’s contrast at §9 of Plato against Epicurus and the latter’s latter-day 
followers, “Shaftesbury and his supporters”, as a sign that it was the Platonic rationalist ethics 
presented in the Phddon that caused Kant to abandon the commitment to the moral-sense 
ethics he held at least until 1767.7 

Reich highlights the Phddon’s critique of pleasure and pain as criteria for practical rea- 
soning, focusing on the immeasurable, incalculable fluctuation of pleasure and pain (cf. 
Phaedo 60bc), as well as on the irrationality of founding the virtues upon desire (for pleasure) 
and aversion (to pain). For example, on a hedonistic ethics, I act fearlessly out of fear (viz., of 
the pain of appearing to be fearful). Or it is through desire for maximal, long-term pleasure 
that I act “moderately” in the short term, denying myself pleasures through fear that short- 
term intemperance will lead to pain in the long run. I thus display only a virtual virtue, since it 
remains motivated by vice. Only wisdom, phronésis, can serve as the touchstone that invaria- 
bly and without contradiction lets me act virtuously. “[W]ithout wisdom all that can be 
achieved is an exchange of passions for a painful shadow of virtue, which itself is in bondage 
to vice”. 


68 Kant cites and then attacks Brucker in the first Critique (KrV A316/B372-373). As for Mendels- 
sohn, Klaus Reich writes: “Kant considered that the appearance of his own work[,] the Trdume eines 
Geistersehers|,] had stimulated Mendelssohn in bringing out his book; and it appears that in opening the 
Phddon he must have had the impression that, after the Trdume, Mendelssohn had felt compelled to 
bring Plato into the lists to counterbalance his own skepticism and ‘misology’” (Reich, 1939a: 345). In 
support, Reich cites a letter from Kant to Mendelssohn (8 April 1766): “It is the cause of no small pleas- 
ure to me to see that my essay, small and slight as it is, is to have the good fortune to draw from you a 
thorough consideration of the matter ... [viz.,] to seek data for the problem of the presence of the soul in 
the world, both in material natures and in natures of its own kind” (quoted in Reich, 1939a: 345, n. 1). 

69 Mihaela Fistioc’s book, The Beautiful Shape of the Good: Platonic and Pythagorean Themes in 
Kant’s Critique of the Power of Judgment, provides a detailed account of possible sources of Kant’s 
knowledge of classical philosophy, focusing especially upon what he may have learned from Brucker. 
She does not however deal with the influence of Mendelssohn, whose name does not appear in the index. 
T.K. Seung, in his Kant’s Platonic Revolution in Moral and Political Philosophy (1994), does not even 
discuss how Kant came to Plato in the first place. 

70 The first part of Reich (1939) deals with Plato’s role in Kant’s Copernican revolution (Reich, 
1939a), the second with Panaetius’s influence on Kant via Cicero (Reich, 1939b). 

71 Reich, 1939a: 345. 

72 Reich, 1939a: 344. 

73 Reich, 1939a: 347. 
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Because Kant so closely associates Plato with moral perfection in the Dissertation, 
Reich’s argument that Kant came to recognize the “reality” of noumenal perfections through 
Mendelssohn is attractive. Reich’s view also helps explain how Kant was able later to criti- 
cize Brucker for missing the point of Plato’s ideai. Kant did not expend much effort in recon- 
structing ancient theories through his own research. As Fistioc and others have persuasively 
argued, he will have likely gotten his knowledge of Plato through secondary sources.’4 Thus, 
if Brucker had been his only source, how could Kant have felt so confident that his own 
positive interpretation of the ideai had any basis in Plato’s texts? What would have made him 
reject Brucker’s view that Plato had muddied the clear and direct ethical practice of Socrates? 
What would have instead convinced him that Plato had made a discovery indispensable to 
morality? It is possible that Kant simply second-guessed Brucker.7> But we need not resort to 
this unsatisfying solution if Kant was using the insights gained from Mendelssohn’s book that 
directly makes the case for the necessity of noumenal perfections or moral norms cognized by 
pure reason alone, and that explicitly associates such norms with Plato’s ideai. 

I therefore propose the following reconstruction of Kant’s acquaintance with Plato. He 
reads Mendelssohn’s Phddon around the time of its publication in 1767,7° and this book tells 
Kant, as Reich writes, “that every system which base[s] morality on the senses or on feeling 
[is] necessarily inadequate; that the distinction between the morally good and the morally bad 
ha[s] to be grounded on pure reason; that duty must be thought of as the concern of reason 
alone, and that morality ha[s] to be based on Ideas and only on Ideas”.77 Furthermore, when 
Kant later reads Brucker’s Historia Critica, he uses Mendelssohn against Brucker in defend- 
ing the transcendental necessity of Ideas for morality. If this reconstruction is correct, does 
any positive role remain for Brucker in the story of Kant’s Platonic education? By all means. 

Brucker’s relentless criticism of the ideai as archetypes of nature may well have 
prompted Kant to reconsider the notion of the noumenal presented in the Dissertation. As 
Reich writes, 


Kant’s whole position in the Dissertation [concerning] the sensible and intelligible worlds was 
conditioned by two factors: first, by his realisation, in 1769, that space and time were ideal, 
not real; and secondly, by his having before him a well-grounded model of a purely rationalist 
ethical theory in the shape of what we may describe as the Platonic doctrine of morals. It was 
on the pattern of this that Kant sketched a purely rationalist metaphysics.78 


Reich argues that Kant’s recognition of the objective validity of supersensible Ideas in the 
practical sphere seduced him into overextending that validity to all concepts of pure reason, 
including those of the theoretical sphere. Kant “failed to realise that in this latter field [1.e., the 
speculative knowledge of God and nature] he had a special duty to show that the assumption 
was reasonable”. 79 

I am not suggesting that reading Brucker led Kant to acknowledge such a “special duty” 
and embark on the project of the first Critigue. Rather, my point is that Brucker’s criticism of 


74 Cf. Fistioc, 2002: xx; 7, ff. 

75 Fistioc apparently believes this. It should be noted that Brucker generally sticks to the letter of 
the philosophical systems he describes, making his reading more readily second-guessed than authors 
who are less meticulous in their rendering of primary sources. 

76 Or even earlier: his allusion to the Phddon in the letter to Mendelssohn quoted above is from 
April, 1766. 

77 Reich, 1939a: 347. 

78 Reich, 1939a: 351. 

79 Reich, 1939a: 351. 
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the Platonic ideai as mathematical archetypes of natural things in the divine mind, together 
with Kant’s own broader project of defining pure reason’s speculative scope, neatly accounts 
for the more nuanced reading Kant gives the ideai in the first Critigue and after. An examina- 
tion of that reading, to which we next turn, will show how Kant discriminates precisely be- 
tween the practical and theoretical utility of pure ideas. These remain central and indispensa- 
ble for morality, whereas their function in the theoretical use of reason is radically redefined 
and attenuated. Kant reads Plato accordingly: the moral reality of the ideai is reaffirmed and 
praised, but Plato’s purported attribution of speculative reality to the ideai is denounced as 
“fanatical”. The mistake lies, according to Kant, in Plato’s profound misunderstanding of the 
nature of geometry. This criticism of the ideai as mathematized, speculative archetypes of 
nature, contained in a divine intellectual intuition, may well have its roots in Brucker’s criti- 
cisms. But let us now examine more closely how Kant reads Plato in the first Critique. 


1.3. Plato in the Critique of Pure Reason. 


The Critique of Pure Reason continues the Dissertation’s analysis of mind and its faculties. 
As in the Dissertation, Kant considers this analysis as a propaedeutic to a genuinely scientific 
metaphysics. ®° In this section I shall focus on how Kant in the first Critique refines the Dis- 
sertation’s account of the mind’s “intellectual faculty”. I shall confine myself largely to the 
Transcendental Dialectic, since the intellect is its topic. Whereas Kant calls Plato’s ideai 
examples of “noumenal perfections” in the Dissertation, now, in the first Critique, the bond 
between Kant and Plato is to be found in the word “idea” itself. Kant uses this term to denote 
what he calls “concepts of reason” or Vernunftbegriffe, drawing special attention to its Pla- 
tonic origins and overtones.’! What are these Kantian “ideas”? In what sense are they ‘“Pla- 
tonic”? What are Kant’s criticisms of Plato, and are they justified? 


1.3.1. Mental taxonomy refined. 


As I pointed out earlier, Kant’s bipartite division of the mind into sensuality and intellect is 
too simple even for his purposes in the Dissertation. Already we discerned a tension within 
the intellect between its logical and real uses: the first gives the law to our sensations, the 
second represents to itself non-phenomenal (i.e., noumenal) things. In the first Critique, that 
tension finally snaps, and the intellect is articulated into two independent faculties, the under- 
standing and reason. 

As in the Dissertation, Kant in the first Critique maintains that human knowledge derives 
from two and only two sources: “the first is [the power] to receive representations (the recep- 
tivity of impressions); the second, the power to cognize an object through these representa- 
tions (spontaneity of concepts)”.*3 The former he calls “sensibility” or Sinnlichkeit, the latter, 


80 Diss. §8/IL 395; cf. KrV A viii, A xx. 

81 KrV A313/B370. 

82 At the beginning of Book II of the Transcendental Analytic, “Die Analytik der Grundsatze”, Kant 
gives a division of the intellectual faculty, which he here calls the “higher powers of cognition”; they 
include “Understanding, Judgment, and Reason’. It is important to note, however, that he also classes all 
three under the broad rubric of “Understanding in general” (KrV A130/B169). 

83 KrV A5S0/B74; cf. KrV A494/B522, A567/B595, A581/B609. 
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“the understanding” or Verstand.*+ Kant declares the equal legitimacy and indispensability of 
both faculties’ contribution to cognition: 


Neither of these features is to be preferred over the other. Without sensibility, no object would 
be given to us, and without understanding, no object could be thought by us. Thoughts without 
content are empty, intuitions without concepts are blind. Hence it is just as necessary to make 
one’s concepts sensible (i.e., to supplement them with an object in the intuition), as it is to 
make one’s intuitions understandable (i.e., to bring them under concepts).®° Both faculties or 
capacities, moreover, cannot exchange their respective functions. Understanding is unable to 
intuit anything, and the senses are unable to think. /t is only through their unification that cog- 
nition can come about [kann Erkenntnis entspringen]. But this is no reason to confuse their re- 
spective contributions; on the contrary, one has every reason carefully to discriminate and dis- 
tinguish one from the other. 86 


Kant devotes the rest of the Transcendental Analytic to specifying how “knowledge comes 
about” from the cooperation of intuition and understanding. 

To summarize: the understanding is the intellectual source of all cognition. By means of 
its pure a priori concepts, the categories, it allows the mind to impose form upon the sensual 
matter supplied by our only other source of knowledge, viz., sensible intuition. It is through 
the conceptual function of the understanding that we are able to synthesize and organize— 
literally to understand—our many intuitive representations, and thereby gain cognition and 
experience. Kant never ceases to emphasize that “all our cognition in the end pertains to 
possible intuitions: for through these alone is an object [i.e., of cognition] given”.87 Finally, 
the categories, though they are pure a priori concepts, nonetheless have no independent real- 
ity or use apart from their synthetic function. They are wholly bound up with experience: 
without intuitive representations, pure or empirical, to serve as matter for that synthesis, the 
categories are “empty”. 

Now if the Critique’s “understanding” can be considered as analogous®® to the intellect’s 
“logical use” in the Dissertation, then “reason” turns out to be the name given in the Critique 
to that aspect of intelligence utterly divorced from sense-experience, which Kant in the Dis- 
sertation says can represent to the mind non-phenomenal things. Only now in the Critique, 
reason no longer represents [vorstellt] any “things” but merely “conceives” notions which 
have no source whatsoever in (sense-) experience. Yet given Kant’s insistence on the under- 
standing’s monopoly (from the side of “spontaneous” intellect) on cognition, this additional 
intellectual faculty appears very problematic. 


84 KrV A51/B75. 

85 Cf. Diss. §3/I1 392. 

86 KrV A51-2/B75-6; emphasis added; cf. KrV A62/B87; DWL 752: “A concept is a repraesentatio 
discursiva.—The action whereby we give to a concept the corresponding intuition is called exhibition 
(Darstellung, exhibitio]. Cognition is more than conceptus, more than intuitus, it is both together. We 
seek objective reality, which we attain through application to intuition”. Cf. Berkeley, Siris §305: “As 
understanding perceiveth not, that is, doth not hear, or see, or feel, so sense knoweth not; and although 
the mind may use both sense and fancy as means whereby to arrive at knowledge, yet sense or soul, so 
far forth as sensitive, knoweth nothing. For as it is rightly observed in the Theaetetus of Plato, science 
consists not in the passive perceptions, but in the reasoning upon them”. 

87 KrV A719/B747. 

88 Analogous but not identical: the categories are functions of synthesis, whereas the logical use of 
the intellect seems not to constitute unities. 
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1.3.2. Reason’s problems. 


First, since it is by definition in no wise connected to intuition, whether empirical or pure, 
what contribution to knowledge can reason possibly make? Second, Kant holds that reason 
has its own pure a priori concepts, corresponding to the categories, viz., “concepts of reason 
[Vernunftbegriffe]” or “ideas [[deen]’. Now if, as he maintains, a concept without an intuition 
is empty, and the concepts of reason can have no possible connection to intuition, then what 
content, significance, or use could such rational concepts have? Put another way, if the pure 
concepts of reason can never be “fulfilled” by some concrete intuition, how could we ever 
cognize such a concept? Let us approach these questions through Kant’s own words concern- 
ing ideas: 


Ideas are even more distant from objective reality than are categories; for no appearance may 
be found in which they [the ideas] could be represented in concreto. They contain a certain 
completeness to which no empirically possible cognition could attain. [In its ideas], reason 
merely conceives of a systematic unity, to which it [reason] seeks to bring closer that unity 
which is empirically possible, without ever reaching it fully.*? 


This passage gives a synopsis of the distinction of understanding and reason, categories and 
ideas. It tells us that ideas in no way help us to cognize anything, nor can they in any way be 
cognized by us, since they stand in no relation to our intuitions which provide us with the 
necessary matter for all cognitions.°° Nevertheless, Kant states here what sort of concept he 
has in mind, namely a concept of absolute “completeness”, which reason conceives of as a 
“systematic unity”. Though we can never have an empirical representation of such unity, yet 
this concept provides the intellect with a standard “to which it seeks to bring empirically 
possible unity closer”.?! So, while the understanding performs an immanent function in cog- 
nition, reason has a transcendent one. Categories “refer to experience, so far as it can be 
given”; ideas “aim at completeness, i.e., the collective unity of all possible experience, they 
thereby transcend every given experience”. It is just because the ideas transcend every 
given experience that they can never be reached. Hence, while they play no direct or imma- 
nent role in cognition, the ideas govern, not cognition, but the systematic ordering of our 
cognitions. % 

Kant’s description of the categories makes clear that by themselves they do not exhaust 
our intellectual reality. Two essential aspects of that reality would remain forever inexplicable 
in terms of the categories’ function alone.* First, the categories can never tell us, once we 
have “in hand” the cognitions they have seized and synthesized out of the sensible manifold, 


89 KrV A567-8/B596-7; emphasis added. Compare Kant’s definition in the Anthropology: “Ideas are 
concepts of reason [Vernunftbegriffe] to which no object can be adequately given in experience. They are 
neither intuitions (like those of space and time), nor feelings (as the doctrine of bliss [Gliickseligkeitsle- 
hre}), both of which belong to sensibility; rather, they are concepts of a perfection, which one can per- 
petually approach, but never fully attain”. ApH, Part I, Book I: 199-200. 

90 Cf. KrV A247/B304: “Durch eine reine Kategorie nun, in welcher von aller Bedingung der sinn- 
lichen Anschauung, als der einzigen, die uns méglich ist, abstrahiert wird, wird also kein Objekt be- 
stimmt, sondern nur das Denken eines Objekts tiberhaupt, nach verschiedenen modis, ausgedrtickt” 
(emphasis added). 

91 KrV A568/B597. 

2 Proleg. §40: 76. 

93 However, Kant elsewhere describes an “immanent” role for reason insofar as it is directed at or- 
ganizing and unifying the understanding’s cognitions (KrV A643/B671). 

%4 Proleg. §40: 76. 
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how we should organize those cognitions with respect to each other; nor can they tell us 
what sort of cognitions we should seek. In short, they are insufficient to explain how science 
is possible, where science is conceived (a) as a hierarchically organized set of propositions 
expressing our cognitions in ascending orders of generality, and descending orders of speci- 
ficity;°® and (b) as having “research programs’, that is, as having problems to which it seeks 
solutions. By means of the categories alone, we could never be aware of such a thing as a 
theoretical problem, much less feel compelled to solve it. The second aspect of our intellec- 
tual reality that the categories cannot explain is practical reasoning. Again, the categories are 
unable to provide us with the basis for an “ought”. In the theoretical context, the categories 
cannot provide us with reasons for ranking one cognition with respect to another. In the do- 
main of morality, the categories are insufficient to provide us with reasons for acting. They 
can tell me neither what I ought to do, nor how to judge a done deed. Yet for Kant there is no 
question that we have moral experience; the categories cannot account for its possibility. 

In a word, what these examples show is that the categories are incapable of providing us 
with standards. In both theoretical and practical reasoning, standards allow us to judge, and 
provide us with goals of action. Thus, in science, as Kant understands it, they allow us to 
judge the significance of a given cognition and its place in the (hierarchical) body of scientific 
knowledge. Standards also provide us with a research program insofar as they set the condi- 
tions of an ideal completeness of scientific knowledge, which, precisely due to its distance, 
impels our inquiries.°’ Likewise, in practical reasoning, standards both allow us to judge 
actions, and guide our deliberations about how we should act. We can see from these exam- 
ples themselves that such standards cannot be derived from experience. Experience is modally 
impoverished. It never tells us what ought to be the case, but only what is the case. 

That which cannot be cognized and forever hides itself from being experienced and 
known by us, is called by Kant a “noumenon”. Thus the ideas exist as noumena only; they 
are, as he puts it in the Prolegomena, “pure beings of thought’”.°8 We are already familiar 
with this connection of standards and noumena from §9 of the Dissertation. But whereas Kant 
seems there to consider these noumena to be the objects of the intellect, they are now reduced 
to the status of problems, or of problematic concepts.°? These problematic concepts, Kant is 
at pains to show in the first Critique, are not mere figments of the mind. On the contrary, as 
problems which cannot conceivably be “given” in experience, ! they are precisely what we 
must presuppose to make sense of all our theoretical and practical (scientific and moral) 
projects, which themselves are given facts. 

Thus, as problems, !°! the ideas are at the same time tasks. As Kant writes in the very first 
paragraph of the first Critique, “[q]uestions plague us which are inevitable, for they are pre- 
sented to us by reason’s very nature, but reason cannot answer these same questions”. !° 
What I have translated as “presented to us” is in German “aufgegeben”: these questions, these 
inevitable problems are therefore Aufgaben or tasks. Because, according to Kant, these ques- 
tions are inevitable products of reason’s very nature, any indifferentism towards metaphysical 


°> Put in terms of the Dissertation, the categories cannot tell us according to what hierarchical 
scheme the logical use of the intellect is in fact to be exercised. 

% Proleg. §56: 97. 

97 KrV A668/B696. 

%8 Proleg. §45: 80. 

9 Proleg. §34: 63, KrV A335/B392, A339/B397. 

100 KrV A476 ff.; also A494-6. 

101 Cf. KrV A498, A508. 

102 KrV A viii, emphasis added. 
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questions in the contemporary sciences is futile, since human beings, insofar as they are 
rational creatures, cannot be indifferent to these Ideas. !°3 Let this serve, then, as an overview 
of the distinction between understanding and reason, and of the categories and ideas, respec- 
tively. 


1.3.3. Platonic problems. 


1.3.3.1. Hermeneutic economy. 


Now, in what sense does Kant consider these ideas of reason to be Platonic? In a sense, this 
question has already been answered in the Dissertation. Ideas are noumenal, and noumena, or 
at least noumenal perfections, are what “Plato called ideas”.!°+ In the first Critique, Kant 
simply makes that connection explicit by appropriating Plato’s own terminology. He justifies 
his appropriation with an appeal to two maxims of neologistic economy. The first maxim 
states: If you have a concept that needs naming, do not coin a new term to denote it if you can 
find, in a “dead and scholarly language, ... [that] concept together with its appropriate expres- 
sion”. !05 Kant adds this codicil: 


Even if the ancient currency of this expression were to have become somewhat unstable due to 
the carelessness of its minters, it is still better to stabilize the meaning that was primarily 
proper to it (even if it remains doubtful whether [the term’s originator] had in mind that very 
same meaning), than to ruin one’s enterprise by making oneself unintelligible [by coining ne- 
ologisms]. !% 


The second maxim aims to avoid the just-mentioned terminological neglect. It states: Having 
reserved a term to express a certain meaning, be frugal with it, and restrict its application only 
to the specific concept you intend to denote. This maxim is intended to contain the semantic 
inflation that results from lavish expenditure in synonyms for the sake of stylistic variation. 


For otherwise it can easily happen that, once the expression no longer holds our attention, hav- 
ing lost itself in a heap of other expressions of strongly deviating signification [Bedeutung], 
the thought [Gedanke] gets lost as well, i.e., the thought which that expression alone could 
have preserved. !97 


These maxims of course presume that the concept originally denoted by the ancient expres- 
sion be interpreted in such a way that it appears sufficiently similar to the modern unnamed 
concept. Kant intends his maxims of neologistic economy to alert us both to the peculiarity of 
his own interpretation of the Platonic “idea”, one that will restore solidity to the ancient con- 
cept and its expression, as well as to his very restrictive use of this term, in accordance with 
that interpretation. 

Before we turn to our chief object, Kant’s interpretation of Plato’s ideai, we should note a 
remarkable observation on interpretation and understanding he makes in this context: 


It is nothing unusual, both in everyday discourse and in writings—by comparing the various 
thoughts an author expresses on his topic—to understand him even better than he understood 


103 KrV Ax. 

104 Cf. Diss. §9/II 396. 

105 KrV A312/B369. 

106 Kr V A312/B369; cf. A319-20/B376-7. 
107 KrV A313/B369. 
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himself, in that he had not sufficiently determined his concept, and thus sometimes spoke—or 
even thought—against his own intention. !8 


This observation is connected to the preceding maxims in that the task of “stabilizing the 
primarily proper meaning of a term” amounts to “determining its concepts” “better than’ the 
term’s originator had—or could have—done. Yet this task of stabilization presupposes that 
one has an independent criterion for determining the concept in question, since, ex hypothesi, 
it had not only been originally determined insufficiently, but also had subsequently suffered 
semantic devaluation through neglect. 

Now in the case of the Platonic term, “idea”, Kant considers himself to have established 
just such a criterion. By “idea” we can (better) understand Plato to have intended the very 
Vernunftbegriffe whose general character we laid out above. It is just because he already has 
developed his own basis for the Vernunftbegriffe, and hence for an interpretation of the Pla- 
tonic ideai, that Kant does not feel tempted to enter upon a “Jiterary investigation!" to dis- 
cern the sense which the exalted philosopher connected with his expression [i.e., idea]”.!!° 


108 KrV A314/B370. Heidegger, 1992: 11: “Wie denn iiberhaupt tiber die Frage des Verstehens zu 
sagen ist, daB die Spateren die Vorausgegangenen immer besser verstehen, als diese sich selbst verstan- 
den haben. Gerade darin liegt das Elementare der schépferischen Forschung [e.g., Plato’s], das sie sich 
selbst im Entscheidenden nicht versteht”. (Compare this fundamental hermeneutic principle of Heideg- 
ger with Barnes’s criticism in Barnes [1990].) 

109 “All citations, if they are to provide grounds of proof, contain historical belief[;] if I did not in- 
tend to hold something to be true on the testimony of someone else, I would not cite him, i.e., call him as 
a witness. I can of course declare something, e.g., that Plato claimed this and that, and quote the passage, 
but then I am not citing Plato.—In regard to science of reason, citation is a heterogeneum. The two do 
not fit together. It is a great weakness, consequently, when one sees oneself compelled to add historical 
belief to the grounds of reason”. (VL 897). 

110 KrV A313-314/B370; emphasis added. Schleiermacher’s notorious assertion that the task of 
hermeneutics is “to understand an author better than he understood himself” (Schleiermacher, 1855: 7), 
finds, as Bollnow and Gadamer point out, its earliest attested formulation in this passage of the first 
Critique (WM: 180; 182, nn. 1-3). However, Gadamer is clearly right, as against Bollnow, to say that 
Kant and Schleiermacher mean two wholly different things by it. For Kant (and Fichte), “[i]t is not, ... a 
principle [Grundsatz] of philology, but a claim of philosophy to move, though greater conceptual clarity, 
beyond the contradictions of a given thesis. 

Thus it is a principle that, entirely in the spirit of rationalism, claims, solely through thought, 

through the development of the implications of an author’s concepts, to reach insights that 

correspond to the real intention of the author—insights that he would have to share if his 
thinking had been clear and distinct enough. ... Thus the disputed formula expresses no claim 
beyond that of philosophic critique of the object [philosophischer Sachkritik]. Someone who 

is better able to think through what an author is talking about will be able to see what the au- 

thor says in the light of a truth that is still hidden from the author. In this sense the principle 

that one must understand an author better than he understood himself is an ancient one, viz. as 

old as scientific criticism itself, but it acquires its stamp as a formula for objective philosophi- 

cal criticism [philosophische Sachkritik] in the spirit of rationalism. 

(TM: 171-2 [substantially revised]; WM: 182-3) 
Furthermore, it is clear Kant does not mean to formulate a “principle of philology” from the fact that he 
explicitly refrains from a “literary”, i.e., a properly philological investigation, in favor of a conceptual 
analysis (KrV A314/B370), or what Gadamer here calls scientific “Sachkritik”. 

Gadamer holds that “the better understanding that distinguishes the interpreter from the author does 
not refer to the understanding of the text’s subject matter [Sachen], but merely to the understanding of 
the text, i.e., of what the author meant and managed to express” (7M: 169 [substantially revised]; WM: 
180). This is the opposite of Kant’s view. Kant precisely thinks he has understood the same Sache better 
than did Plato, and that Plato’s expression of his own understanding of this Sache is perfectly clear, 
clearly betraying his confusion concerning that Sache. In fact, this hermeneutic view goes back to Plato 
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Nonetheless, Kant must have some general interpretation of Plato’s understanding of the ideai 
for them even to be determinable specifically as Vernunftbegriffe, and not arbitrarily be 
pressed into service as such. What is this interpretation of the ideai that justifies Kant’s ap- 
propriation of the term to express the concept of a Vernunftbegriff? 


1.3.3.2. Ideas and ideai. 


It is worth quoting in full Kant’s initial summation, in the first Critique, of the meaning of the 
Platonic term, idea. He writes: 


Plato utilized the expression “Idea” in such a way that one can easily see that he understood it 
to mean something which not only is never derived from the senses, but even far transcends 
the concepts of the understanding which preoccupied Aristotle, in that nothing is ever encoun- 
tered in experience that is congruent with it.!!! The Ideas are for Plato paradigms of the things 
themselves [Urbilder der Dinge selbst], and not mere keys to possible experience, like the 
categories. In his opinion, they flowed out of the supreme Reason, whence human reason 
came to partake in them, which latter, however no longer finds itself in its original condition, 
but must toil to recall the old, now very obscured Ideas through recollection!!? (which is 
called “philosophy”). !!3 


Plato very clearly saw that our power of cognition feels a much higher need than merely spell- 
ing out appearances in accordance with synthetic unity,!!4 so as to be able to read them as ex- 
perience. And he saw that our reason naturally!!> soars up to cognitions that go much further 
than that any empirical datum could ever be congruent with them, but which nonetheless have 
their reality [Realitdt], and are by no means mere figments of the brain. !!6 


These two passages may serve as a digest of the whole Kantian interpretation of Plato’s theo- 
retical virtues and vices. 

In light of our discussion of the nature of Vernunftbegriffe, it is clear why Kant attaches 
such importance to Plato’s theory. For Kant, its crucial feature is the absolute, hyper- 
empirical status of the ideai, for it is precisely this that distinguishes them from the (quasi- 
Aristotelian) categories. Of equal importance is Plato’s recognition that the source of these 
concepts lies in reason itself, and that they therefore are “natural” and “have their reality”. 
The tenor of these two passages from the first Critique is familiar from the Dissertation, but it 
is noteworthy that he now describes the Platonic ideai only as archetypes of empirical objects 
(Urbilder der Dinge selbst), which feature of Plato’s theory Kant will repeatedly criticize. 

Not that he ignores the ideai’s practical function. Indeed, Kant believes that Plato “found 
his ideas primarily in all that is practical, i.e., all that rests on freedom, which, for its part, 


himself. Gadamer, without mentioning this connection, so apparent from the Apology, Jon, and Republic, 
writes: “One must remember this especially concerning the interpretation of poetry. There too one must 
understand a poet better than he understood himself, for he did not ‘understand himself’ at all when he 
formed the structure of his text” (7M: 170 [substantially revised]; WM: 181 [cf. esp. WM: 183*]). 

111 Kant frequently contrasts Aristotle and Plato as the philosophers of categories and ideas, respec- 
tively. This contrast involves a distortion of Aristotle, for it can hardly be said that categories play a role 
in Aristotle’s philosophy similar in importance to that of the ideas in Plato’s. Kant is drawn to this oppo- 
sition because of his own preoccupation with the distinction between the Verstandesbegriffe and Ver- 
nunftbegriffe. 

112 On Platonic anamnésis and Kantian Rekognition, see Natorp, 1910: 20. 

113 KrV A313/B370. 

114 Following Erdmann, I read “nach synthetischer Einheit [zu] buchstabieren”. 

115 For Kant’s use of the word “natural”, see KrV A4/B7-8. 

116 KrV A314/B370-1. 
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stands under cognitions that are a peculiar product of reason”.!!7 Kant reiterates the practical 
indispensability of ideai, arguing from the fact that we have standards not derivable from 
experience, but which, on the contrary, themselves make possible the act of judging moral 
worth. 


We all realize that when someone is presented as a model of virtue [Muster der Tugend], I still 
always have the true paradigm in my own head alone, against which I compare and judge this 
purported model. !!8 


This original paradigm in “my own head” is “the idea of virtue, of which all possible objects 
of experience may serve as instances [Beispiele], but not as paradigms or prototypes [Ur- 
bilder|”.''9 

Kant insists that “the fact that no human being’s action will ever achieve what is con- 
tained in the pure idea of virtue does not reveal this idea to be chimerical”, for only such an 
idea makes possible “all judgment about the moral value or non-value”.!2° He expands this 
fundamental insight into the nature of norms or ideals of pure practical reason by returning to 
the Platonic example in the Dissertation: the ideal republic. The Platonic commonwealth has 
been utterly misapprehended, he complains, as a “supposedly conspicuous instance of 
dreamed-up perfection, which can only have its seat in the brain of an idle thinker” !?!: 


Brucker finds absurd [Plato’s] assertion that a prince will never rule well if he has no share in 
the Ideas. Yet one would do better to pursue this thought ... and illuminate it through new ef- 
forts, instead of dismissing it with the very pathetic and noxious objection that it is unfeasi- 
ble. !22 


Kant’s “new effort” consists in arguing that a constitution of the “greatest human freedom in 
accordance with laws that effect the mutual subsistence of each person’s freedom with the 
others’”, is a necessary idea that must inform not only any actual constitution but also all 
subsequent legislation of any good state.!23 The lawmaker must ignore any obstacles which 
may contingently obtain, and which, Kant suggests, themselves originated from inattention to 
the guiding idea when the constitution was established. Though such a state may never be 
realized, yet 


that idea is wholly correct, which sets up this maximum as a paradigm, so that, with respect to 
it, the legal constitution of human beings might be brought ever closer to the greatest [empiri- 
cally] possible perfection. !*4 


Despite this spirited and respectful defense of Plato in the moral sphere, Kant’s critical orien- 
tation makes his overall picture of Plato in the first Critique much more problematic. 


17 KrV A314-5/B373. 

18 KrV A315/B371-2. 

19 KrV A315/B372. 

120 KrV A315/B372. 

121 KrV A316/B372. 

122 KrV A316/B372-3. But see Rep. 540de. 

123 This formulation of the goal of the ideal polity need not be read as Kant’s interpretation of the 
Republic; the point here concerns merely the status and indispensability of idea(1)s. 

124 KrV A317/B374. Cf. esp. Rep. 471c-473b. 
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1.3.3.3. Critique and self-critique. 


Earlier, I speculated that Kant’s special attention to the illusions, errors, and dangers of 
Plato’s theory of ideai for metaphysics can only be explained by his having read Brucker’s 
criticisms of the ideai as archetypes of nature, and certainly Kant’s description of the ideai in 
the passages I cited above!25 echoes much in Brucker. But whatever Kant’s relation to 
Brucker and Mendelssohn, my central claim is this: Kant’s praise and blame of Plato in the 
first Critique is equally praise and blame of Kant’s own conception of noumena in the Disser- 
tation. In a sense, in the Dissertation he committed the very error for which he now blames 
Plato—and which he also excuses as natural and understandable—namely conceiving the 
pure ideas of reason as speculative objects.!2© As we saw above, in the Dissertation Kant 
sanctions the notion of a divine intellect that generates or contains, through intellectual intui- 
tion, the noumenal archetypes. !?’ This is precisely the view he now attributes to Plato: “The 
Ideas are for Plato paradigms of the things themselves ... flow[ing] out of the supreme Rea- 
son, whence human reason [comes] to partake in them, ...”.!28 The first Critique’s criticism 
of Plato, consequently, amounts to a self-critique of the Dissertation. It is not that Kant now 
denies any speculative reality to ideas. Rather, he now considers the notion of a divine or 
supreme intellect as the real source or container of archetypes as an i//usion of reason. This in 
no way, however, diminishes the ideas’ crucial and legitimate speculative functions in science 
as organizing or “regulative” principles. !?9 


1.4. Plato’s wrong intuition. 


But why does Kant think that Plato fell victim to the illusion of the ideas’ constitutive reality, 
his soul enthusiastically flapping its wings towards a fanatical mysticism? What does Kant 
think saved himself from a similar fate? Here we must return to the distinction I made earlier 
between pure and divine intuition. Essentially, Kant thinks that Plato became convinced of the 
reality of a Supreme Reason with intellectual intuition, on the one hand, and our capacity to 
attain to this same intuition, on the other, through ignorance of this key distinction—one 
which it was left for Kant to discover. This led Plato to the brink of Schwdrmerey, Kant’s 
rubric for a lazy, misological, irrational, misanthropic, theosophical, and, ultimately, tyranni- 
cal irresponsibility !7°—in short, the opposite of the sober, careful and Herculean labor of 
thought. !3! 


125 KrV A313-4/B370-1. 

126 Cf. Reich, 1939: 352-3. 

127 Diss. §10/II 397. 

128 KrV A313/B370. 

129 Still, it is striking that though Kant faults Plato for conceiving the ideai as constitutive rather 
than regulative ideas, it is just in Kant’s “milder” conception of the ideas’ epistemological function that 
he seems utterly innocent of the Platonic origin of such notions as “rational interest”, of reason’s dialec- 
tical ascent and descent, of synagdégé and diairesis. Cf. Phaedo, 96a7-8: epethumésa tautés tés sophias; 
Natorp, 1921: 341, on “Lust der Erkenntnis” in the Philebus. Kant, too, calls reason’s interest a “Be- 
gierde” (KrV A796/B824 and a “Hang” (KrV A797/B825). 

130 For the vices of lazy reason (ignava ratio) and misology, cf. KrV, and Reflexion #6051, Ac. Ed. 
Vol. XVIII: 437; on misanthropy: “Der Mensch erhebt sich in der Schwarmerey tiber der Menschheit” 
(Reflexion #6053, Ac. Ed., Vol. XVIII: 439; concerning “theosophy”, cf. Reflexion ##6050, 6055, Ac. 
Ed., Vol. XVIII: 435, 439; on the political consequences of the “aristocratic” or “superior” tone in phi- 
losophy, cf. VT: 627, ff. Compare: Logik, Ac. Ed., Vol. IX: 93: “Die Idee der Menschheit, die Idee einer 
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In the rest of this chapter, I discuss Kant’s criticism and account of Plato’s error. It is 
given most clearly in the essay, “Von einem neuerdings erhobenen vornehmen Ton in der 
Philosophie [On a Superior Tone Recently Adopted in Philosophy]” (1796); in §77 of the 
Critique of Judgment; and in numerous of the Reflexionen.'*2 In these places Kant’s former 
association of the ideai with moral norms has all but vanished. Especially in his private re- 
flections, Kant now seems to see Plato exclusively through a Bruckerian lens as a kind of 
numerologist and geometry buff, veering towards Pythagorean mysticism. This is his descrip- 
tion of Plato in the 1796 polemic against the “elevated tone in philosophy”: 


Plato, as much a mathematician as a philosopher [!], marveled at the fact that among the prop- 
erties of certain geometric figures, e.g., of the circle, there was a kind of purposiveness, 1.e., a 
utility for a multiplicity of solutions of one and the same problem ... out of a single principle, 
just as if the requirements for the construction of certain concepts of magnitude had been in- 
tentionally laid into them, even though they can be seen to be necessary a priori and proved as 
such. But purposiveness is only conceivable through the relation of the object to an under- 
standing, as its cause. !33 


Kant alludes here to a topic treated in §62 of the third Critique (the Analytic of Teleological 
Judgment), viz., the manifest utility or expediency (Zweckmdssigkeit) of geometric figures, '34 
constructed from a single principle, for solving an infinite variety of geometric problems, or 
for solving a single problem in a great number of ways. 

But the very nature of geometry’s truths and of its objects, at least on Kant’s theory of 
mathematics, doubly misled Plato. Plato misinterpreted the source of geometry’s apriority, 
which forced a further misinterpretation of the nature of intuition. Let us consider these two 
alleged errors in turn. Kant understands mathematics to be a set of synthetic a priori proposi- 
tions, that is, propositions about non-empirical entities that are not analyzable from the defini- 
tion of those entities. As we saw earlier, geometry is the branch of pure mathematics that 
deals with space, “giving expression to the form of all our sensitive cognition”. '!55 Further, 
Kant thinks he has shown in the Transcendental Aesthetic that space is the subjective form of 
all outer intuition, i.e., it is that which makes possible all experience of objects “in” space. 
Thus geometry’s theorems express the truths following from the laws of the form of our 
(outer) intuition. It is the formal nature of space as the transcendental condition of all possible 
outer intuition that makes its laws a priori. 

Now Plato, according to Kant, recognized that geometric truth is a priori, for “he clearly 
saw that 


if he wanted to claim to be able to intuit the object in itself empirically in the intuition which 
founds geometry, then geometry and all mathematics would be mere empirical science, which 
contradicts the necessity which (in addition to its intuitive nature) is precisely what guarantees 
geometry such a high rank among all the sciences. !3¢ 


vollkommenen Republik, eines gliickseligen Lebens u. dgl. m. fehlt den meisten Menschen. Viele Men- 
schen haben keine Idee von dem, was sie wollen, daher verfahren sie nach Instinct und Autoritat”. 

131 VT 623. 

132 Cf. esp. Reflexionen ##6050-6; Ac. Ed. Vol. XVIII: 434-9. Again, Kant seems unaware how en- 
tirely Platonic this contrast is. 

133 VT: 623. 

134 Kant’s gives examples using the circle, ellipse, parabola, and conic sections. 

135 Diss., §12/I1 397-8. 

136 YT: 624, n*. 
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Hence, because geometry expresses a priori synthetic propositions (geometric truths) about 
spatial intuitions, Plato “had to assume a priori intuitions for us humans’’.!37 The trouble was 
that he could not have 


suspected...that there do indeed exist a priori intuitions, not of human understanding but of 
the sensibility (under the names of space and time), ... and that the forms [of all phenomena, 
or things given as sensible objects], which we can determine a priori in mathematics, are not 
of the things in themselves but rather the (subjective) forms of our sensibility. ...!38 


Thus, two considerations led Plato to locate the objects of geometry in a divine Understand- 
ing endowed with intellectual intuition: first, their objective purposiveness and utility; second, 
their apriority. Yet the former consideration was based on a confusion of formal and real 
purposiveness. Because purposiveness is “only thinkable in relating an object to an under- 
standing” !3°, and because it is clear that the purposiveness of geometric figures is “objective” 
and not arbitrary, Plato quite reasonably, but wrongly, concluded that geometrical figures had 
a real design, and hence a designer. '4° The latter consideration was based, as we have seen, 
on an ignorance of the apriority of our pure sensitive intuition. 

Here in the Vornehmer Ton essay, Kant describes Plato’s purported conception of this di- 
vine Understanding in just the way we saw him describe the divine intellectual intuition in the 
Dissertation and the first Critique. God’s mind directly intuits Ideas, which are the proto- or 
archetypes [Urbilder] as well as the ultimate ground [Urgrund] of all things. That is: of all 
things we only indirectly intuit (albeit as synthetic a priori) as ectypes or “shadow-pictures” 
the phenomenal appearance of the things in themselves.!4! Moreover, our soul is afflicted 
with the schizophrenia I mentioned earlier—a falling out into separate faculties of discursive 
understanding and sensitive intuition—by its incarnation and birth. It is only Plato’s story of 
the soul’s incarnation and forgetting of the divine ideas that finds no counterpart in Kant’s 
early description of divine intuition. 


1.5. Conclusion. 


It is easy to forget that Kant always takes plains to point out how reasonable and natural, and 
hence how excusable, Plato’s errors are. Kant respects and forgives these errors because they 
were once his errors, or better, the errors that every mind naturally and inevitably will commit 
if it embarks upon self-reflection without having undergone the purgatory of critique. !42 For 
the critical project of the Transcendental Dialectic is precisely to anticipate, demonstrate, and 
explain (away) the “natural illusions” of pure reason that spring from its own purpose and 
mental function. '!43 Indeed, Kant thinks the purpose of pure reason is advanced by its natural 
and inevitable projection of certain illusions across the understanding. 


137 VT: 623; cf. KU: 273-4. While delighting in the apparent utility of their figures, the ancient ge- 
ometers recognized the a priori necessity of geometric truths, independent of all experience (KU: 273); 
and Plato, himself a “master of geometry”, tried to account for the apriority of geometric figures by 
deriving them from a “pure intuition inherent in the human spirit [Geiste]” (KU: 273-4). 

138 VT: 624, n.*. 

139 VT: 623. 

140 KU: 271, 274. 

141 YT: 624, 

142 KrV A298/B354; A339/B397; A500/B528; et passim. 

13 KrV A296/B353, ff. 
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In our reason (considered subjectively as a human power of knowing) [lie] basic rules and 
maxims of its use..., which entirely have the appearance of objective principles [Grundsdtze], 
with the result that the subjective necessity of a certain concatenation of our concepts for the 
benefit of the understanding comes to be seen as an objective necessity of the determination of 
the things in themselves. !44 


Yet while the purpose of reason as a regulative guide of the understanding may be advanced 
by its illusory projections, not recognizing them for what they are is fatal to metaphysics, for 
its most basic concepts are misapprehended. Kant gives a simple and profound definition of 
illusion: it is the result of mistaking what is subjective for what is objective. !45 Critique is the 
rectification of that reversal: it aims to demonstrate the subjective ground of what is naturally 
and pre-reflectively taken to be objective. The errors Plato allegedly committed are all expli- 
cable by his alleged lack of critique. 

Kant’s reading and criticism of the Platonic ideai as a priori standards of perfection that 
are at the same time transcendent substances sets the basic terms in which later German Plato 
debates are framed. We will see the various possible permutations all find their champions. 
Some will dismiss Plato’s intuitional talk as mere metaphor, making it possible therefore to 
interpret the ideai as embedded in propositional, discursive thought. Others will take his 
intuitionism seriously, but deny that its objects are supersensible forms, but rather immanent 
Gestalten. And yet others will attempt to dissolve Kant’s opposition of Anschauung and 
Verstand by ingenious contrivance and recombination. But none fully extricate themselves 
from the framework established by Kant, any more than they could help articulating their 
attempts with reference to Plato. 


144 KrV A297/B353. 
145 KrV A294/B351; A297-8/B353- 4. 


2. From K6onigsberg to Marburg 


Introduction. 


Three quarters of a century pass between the last we hear from Kant and the first appearance 
of the neo-Kantian schools that come to dominate German academic philosophy between the 
1870s and 1920s. It goes without saying that this period, which sees the flourishing and de- 
cline of “German Idealism”, and the subsequent rise of what I call here “German Empiri- 
cism’’, is much too rich for me to rehearse in any detail here. In order to avoid the danger of 
caricaturing either movement, I will focus on three key concepts: posit (Setzung); history; 
process. The neo-Kantians, and especially the Marburg School, took these notions and made 
them the core of their reinterpretation of both Kant and, by extension, of Plato. 


2.1. German Idealism: posit and process. 


2.1.1. Posit. 


Paul Natorp’s work, Platos Ideenlehre, carries the subtitle, “Eine Einfiihrung in den Idealis- 
mus’. Natorp insists that the Marburgers’ philosophy, like Kant’s, is critical idealism, and 
that he is interpreting Plato’s theory of ideas as the epitome of such idealism. Yet, as a closer 
examination of the Marburg School will show, its version of idealism differs importantly 
from Kant’s. This difference might tempt one to overrate the neo-Kantians’ innovation. In 
fact, I shall argue, neo-Kantianism’s main deviations from Kant’s Kritizismus have their roots 
in post-Kantian German Idealism and the scientism of the German Empiricists. In this section, 
I shall focus on those aspects of the former that we will find put to new use by Natorp and his 
teacher, Hermann Cohen: the “processualization” of knowledge (and the closely related his- 
toricization of philosophy), and the concomitant notion of “Setzung” or “posit”. 

As we know, Kant aimed to put an end to the “dogmatic” approach of speculative meta- 
physics by subjecting to critique and interrogating the subject’s cognitive capacities.! Where 
such metaphysics pretends to investigate the transcendent grounds of the empirical world, 
critique asks whether our capacities are so constituted that a transcendent, hyper-phenomenal 
reality would in principle be accessible to them. As we already saw in Chapter One, the an- 
swer is: No. Because the mind’s passive or intuitive faculty can only give the mind phenom- 
ena, the mind’s active or a priori categories can have no application beyond the given phe- 
nomena. Its other a priori concepts, the Ideas (Vernunftbegriffe), are neither passively intuited 
(for they are not phenomena), nor do they play an active role in the constitution of experience; 
they merely guide the systematic ordering of that experience. 

Kant calls his philosophy, equivalently, “transcendental”? or “critical idealism”. It is 
“transcendental” insofar as it studies what “precedes experience a priori’, viz., the nature of 
our cognitive faculties that are, in Kant’s parlance, the conditions of possibility through which 
experience, the a posteriori, is constituted. Thus transcendental idealism is also “critical” 


' Beck, 1950: ix. Cf. Proleg.: 122-3, n. 2. 
2 Cf. KrV, A11-12/B25. 
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because it defines the limits of application of these a priori faculties. But in what sense is it 
“idealism”? Kant defines Berkeleyan idealism, which he rejects, as the “assertion that there 
are none but thinking beings, all other things which we think are perceived in intuition, being 
nothing but representations in the thinking beings, to which no object external to them in fact 
corresponds”? Kant’s own philosophy is not idealistic in this sense; indeed, he hastens to add 
that it “is the very contrary”+: his philosophy is idealistic only in its claim that none of the 
qualities of existent objects have any “proper existence outside our representation” of them, 
or, in other words, that “all the properties which constitute the intuition of a body belong 
merely to its appearance”.> Another way of putting this point, adopted by the neo-Kantians, is 
to say that all qualities are but possible predicates of judgments—judgments made by the 
cognizing subject. 

Thus we may call Kant’s transcendental idealism a form of subjectivism® in the follow- 
ing specific sense: as “transcendental” it considers the a priori faculties of the cognizing 
subject; as “idealism” it holds that this subject’s a posteriori experience is entirely determined 
by those faculties. At the same time, however, it is only a “relative”, non-Berkeleyan ideal- 
ism, for it grants “by all means that there are bodies without us, that is, things which, though 
quite unknown to us as to what they are in themselves ... [are] not therefore less actual”.7 The 
idealism against which Kant contrasts his “very contrary” sort, denies the existence of any 
such things in themselves. 

The feature to stress in this précis of Kantian idealism is the preservation of an extra- 
subjective’ realm that in some (necessarily) ineffable way functions as a counterweight to the 
subjective activity of the categories, namely the realm of the Ding an sich. I want now to 
argue that it is in the rejection of the “thing in itself’ that the key neo-Kantian concept of 
Geseiz finds its root in post-Kantian idealism. So long as the Kantian dichotomy of noumenon 
and phenomenon holds, the mind, for which alone these phenomena exist, remains poised 
against an independent, transcendent reality. The synthetic function of generating experience, 
and the subsequent ordering of that experience into science, both remain dependent upon 
what is given to the mind from without. As Kant writes, the phenomena are “representations 
of things that are unknown as regards what they may be in themselves”.? The spontaneous! 
activity of the mind is linked to and limited by its passive receptivity: without intuitions, its 
concepts are empty. 

As is well known, philosophers in the late eighteenth century occupied themselves with 
the two main dualisms in Kant’s philosophy, viz., the dichotomy between the phenomenon 


3 Proleg.: 36. 

4 Proleg.: 36. 

5 Proleg.: 37. 

6 T use this term with some trepidation, since “subjective” usually connotes “arbitrary”, “relativis- 
tic”, etc—the opposite of “objective”. That is decidedly not what I mean. Kant does not think that our 
cognition is arbitrary; on the contrary, one of his chief aims in the first Critique is to show how the use of 
the subject’s categories can have objective validity (objektive Giiltigkeit) (cf. KrV, B120; Rose, 1981: 2, 
ff.; Pippin, 1989: 8; 16, ff.), for if they do not, then subjectivism in the sense of arbitrariness would 
inevitably arise. 

7 Proleg.: 36. 

8 But not therefore “objective!” (See previous note.) Only that which is susceptible to the activity of 
the categories is possibly objective, for it is through that activity that it becomes (or is) an object for us. 
The Ding an sich is not so susceptible, hence also not objective. It falls beyond any possible categorial 
purchase. 

9 KrV B164, 

10 Cf. KrV, A97; B132, et passim. 
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and noumenon, on the one hand, and between sensibility and the understanding, on the other. 
With respect to the former, there were two main problems. First, given his phenomenalism, 
Kant did not seem entitled to assume the existence of a noumenon;!! second, whether or not 
he was so entitled, his phenomenalism seemed to entail skepticism: if all we have of the 
(noumenal) world are our phenomenal representations, then all possibility of knowing that 
world as such is negated; this is all the more the case if there are no noumena. With respect to 
the latter opposition, of sensibility and understanding, critics such as Solomon Maimon ar- 
gued that, given the radical heterogeneity Kant ascribed to these two faculties, the interaction 
necessary for the categorially informed sensibility that is experience would be impossible. !* 
This was the main problematic facing the German Idealists, as it would the Marburgers. Their 
solutions, as we will see, are remarkably similar. 

Fichte upsets Kant’s delicate equilibrium between the noumenon and phenomenon, be- 
tween understanding and sensibility, foreshadowing the neo-Kantians’ departure from Kant, 
both in basic terminology and in the way he sees himself as working fully in the spirit of 
critique, perhaps even more so than Kant himself.!3 Fichte’s goal was to overcome Kant’s 
dualisms, and the accompanying threat of skepticism, by “establish[ing] that understanding 
and sensibility, the form and content of experience, stem from a single source and unifying 
principle”. !4 Fichte takes over from Kant the notion of mind’s spontaneity,!> but rejects the 
for Kant concomitant notion of mind as having a passive faculty, i.e., one receptive to intui- 
tions. He does this by postulating, in the Grundlage der gesamten Wissenschaftslehre (GWL), 
“an absolute ego, of which the ego and non-ego, the subject and object of experience, are only 
parts or aspects”.!° This ego or “I” consists in nothing other than the activity!” of positing, 
which activity has three basic modes, expressed by the three principles or “Grundsdtze” of 
GWL, Part I:'8 according to the first, the I posits itself;!? second, it posits the non-I;?° third, it 


1] Beiser, 2000, 27. 

12 Beiser, 2000, 28. 

13 Cf, Beiser, 2000: 29; Horstmann, 2000: 119. 

14 Beiser, 2000: 29; cf. esp. Horstmann, 2000: 120-1. 

'5 Cf. Pippin, 1989: 45-6; 

16 Beiser, 2000: 29; cf. GWL I, 105-23. Schlegel distills Fichte thus: “The sole beginning [Anfang] 
and complete foundation [Grund] of the doctrine of science is an act [Handlung]”: 

The totalization of reflexive abstraction, a self-construction connected with observation, the 

inner free intuition of “I-ness”, of positing-oneself, the identity of subject and object. 

[Fichte’s] whole philosophy is nothing more than the analysis of this unified action, grasped in 

its motion, represented in its activity. 

(Schlegel, 1958: lv; emphasis added) 
And as Schelling wrote of Fichte: 

The first principle must be, in the language of this epoch, “absolutely posited”, to wit, by an 

“absolutely independent, originary Self’, which is “posited, not because it is posited, but be- 

cause it itself is that which posits”. This is Fichte’s “‘I’, which is originally posited through it- 

self’, which posits itself through “absolute causality”, and which is, in its “being-posited, ... 
determined through nothing external to itself”. 
(Schelling, 1856-61, Vol. I: 96, ff.; cited in Schlegel, 1958: xxxix) 

!7 Thus Fichte writes, “the intellect, for idealism, is an act, and absolutely nothing more; we should 
not even call it an active something, for this expression refers to something subsistent in which activity 
inheres”. Fichte, 1982: 21; quoted in Pippin, 1989: 44. 

18 Namely, the Grundsdtze der gesamten Wissenschaftslehre, §§1-3. 

19 GWL 81,1, 96, ff. 

20 GWL §2, 1, 104, #9. 
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posits the “divisibility” of I and non-I.*! The mind’s activity “[flor Fichte ... appears to mean 
a kind of complete autonomy”.?? The absoluteness of the mind’s autonomy entails the rejec- 
tion of any counterposed transcendent reality as contributing, in whatever mysterious manner, 
to the constitution?> of the mind’s objects, as well as the rejection of the faculty of intuition as 
a receptive faculty. 

Two points in particular interest us here. First, the characterization of the I’s activity as 
setzen; second, the I as the source of the non-I. As Fichte defines the purpose of the GWL, the 
source and principle of Wissen is to be sought in a Tathandlung or act that makes possible all 
empirical consciousness.”4 This condition of possibility of empirical consciousness must 
itself be unconditioned, and therefore cannot be dependent on anything outside it. It is for this 
reason that the absolute I must be conceived as the act rather than the agent of self-generation, 
since another agent “behind” this act would eo ipso vitiate the I’s status as absolute. This act 
of generation Fichte calls “setzen”. Empirical consciousness is made possible, he tries to 
show, by the self-generative setzen of the absolute I. Second, Fichte’s second Grundsatz 
states that the not-I is itself posited by and “in” the I.25 The meaning of this obscure statement 
becomes clearer if we keep in mind Fichte’s purpose in the GWL of discovering the source of 
empirical consciousness and Wissen. All Wissen is of objects, and the second Grundsatz is 
intended to explain the possibility of there being objects “for”, that is, independent of the I. 
As Fichte writes, 


the fact that everything within which this X [i.e., the object as yet-to-be-known by the [; or 
simply as knowable] may lie is not the representing [agent]2° but the thing to be represent- 
ed?27—1this fact I cannot learn through any object [Gegenstand]; simply to be able to posit any 
object [in the first place], I must already know this fact [viz., that the object does not lie within 
me, the I, the subject]; hence it [this fact that there be a non-I] must lie originally in me, the 
representing agent myself, prior all possible experience [sc. of objects].78 


In other words, it is not the objects in their reality as a something or “‘X” “opposed to”?? the I 
that the I posits, but “objectivity” itself3°: that there are at all objects over against and other 


21 GWL §3, I, 108, ##8, 9. 

22 Pippin, 1989: 44. 

23 | stress “constitution” in order to ameliorate the suspicion that Fichte is committed to solipsism. 
A similar suspicion will be raised against the neo-Kantians and Phenomenologists. Yet all these thinkers 
deny this charge. In Fichte’s defense, I will simply suggest that even if there is an “external world” of the 
not-I (which as an anti-skeptic he must maintain), every objective determination of that world without 
exception finds its source in the I. As an “Entgegengesetztes”, the Anstof is itself posited by the I: it does 
not “give” itself or confront the I as anything not posited, and therefore recognized by the I. Cf. Pippin, 
1989: 52. 

24 GWL §1;1, 91. 

25 For details, see GWL §2; Horstmann, 2000: 125-6. 

26 “das Vorstellende” (GWL §3, I, 104-5). 

27 “das Vorzustellende” (GWL §3, I, 104-5). 

28 GWL §2, 1, 104-5. 

29 Fichte calls this “something” an “Anstof”, an impulse, literally, something that “bumps [stofen] 
into or up against [an]” the I, e.g., at GWL §5, I, 248. 

30 GWL 85, I, 253: “Das Objekt ist nicht a priori, sondern es wird ihr [sc. der Wissenschaftslehre] 
erst in der Erfahrung gegeben; die objektive Giiltigkeit liefert jedem sein eignes Bewuftsein des Objekts, 
welches BewuBtsein sich a priori nur postulieren, nicht aber deduzieren lat”. 
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than the 1.3! Both of these two points will prove important in understanding neo-Kantian 
epistemology. 

Now, two problems arise from Fichte’s conception of the I; in Beiser’s words: “Where 
[is] this absolute ego, and how [can] we know of its existence, if it [is] not within experi- 
ence?”32 Fichte’s answer to these problems is to make the absolute ego “a regulative idea’’.3? 
Beiser continues: 


According to this concept, the absolute ego, which creates all nature, is not a reality but only 
an idea, the goal for the striving of the finite ego. All that is left for the finite ego is constant 
striving, the ceaseless struggle to make nature conform to the demands of its rational activ- 


ity.34 


Beiser’s description gives a sense of Fichte’s general intent, but leaves out the crucial context 
in which the notion of striving is introduced, viz., the possibility of objects and objectivity for 
the I.35 It is in this connection that Fichte writes: “this endless striving into infinity is the 
condition of possibility of all object*®: no striving, no object”.37 As I construe Fichte’s dense 
reasoning, the meaning of this sentence is as follows.38 According to GWL §§1 and 2, it is the 
absolute I that posits itself and secondly posits the not-I. Thus, insofar as any object (Gegen- 
stand)—as something that stands (-stand) against (gegen-) the I—is not-I, it must u/timately 
find its source in the I’s act of positing the not-I (according to the second Grundsatz).*° Since, 
as Fichte writes, “just as the I is posited, so is all reality posited’”,*° it follows that the “har- 
monizing agreement [Ubereinstimmung] of the object with the I is demanded [gefordert]; and 
it is the absolute I, precisely for the sake of its absolute being [i.e., a being independent of the 
apparent limitation represented by an object], that demands [this agreement]”.+! The absolute 
I absolutely relates itself to a not-I (according to the second Grundsatz) that ought to be not-I 
only in its form (viz., simply as a something outside of the I), but not in its content (Gehalt), 
and that ought “completely agree with the I’’.4? But this agreement of content “is impossible, 
insofar as it should be a not-I even just respecting form”; hence, the activity of the I to har- 
monize the object with the I “is merely a tendency, a striving towards determination” .* 
Again, to explicate this dense verbiage as much as possible, the point is this. All that is given 
qua not-I is a brute something, which, according to the second Grundsaiz, is posited by the I, 
and hence must find its source in the I. But as a matter of fact, it does not; this “must” is an 


31 Cf esp. GWL §5, I, 256. 

32 Beiser, 2000: 30. 

33 Beiser, 2000: 30; GWL 85, I, 261; 270, 277. 

34 Beiser, 2000: 30. 

35 GWL §5, I, 246, ff. 

36 “Bedingung der Méglichkeit alles Objekts”. 

37 GWL 85, I, 261-2. 

38 | should stress, again, that the point of this discussion is not to give an interpretation of Fichte, 
but to trace the origin and motivation of the basic notions of Marburg epistemology. 

39 GWL §5, I, 258. 

40 GWL 85, I, 260. As Rolf-Peter Horstmann writes, “If the I is an activity that posits its own exis- 
tence, it thereby constitutes reality [cf. GWL §5, I, 260]—because, without that positing activity, which 
consists in nothing other than making something real, it would be impossible to attach any meaning to 
the very concept of reality. Thus the category or reality, as Fichte sees it, is founded in the very manner 
of acting (Handlungsart) of the human spirit” (Horstmann, 2000: 124). 

41 GWL §5, I, 260. 

42 GWL §5, 1, 261. 

43 GWL §5, 1, 261. 
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imperative to be striven after. This striving takes the form of the progressive determination of 
the objective something by the I; the more the I determines (i.e., applies predicates to) the 
something, the closer the something comes to being entirely determined by the I and so 
“agreeing” with it. But since this agreement is only demanded by the nature of the absolute I, 
it can never be achieved by the empirical I: therefore this determinative process is infinite. 

Let us then note the following points by way of summary. Fichte’s notion of the “posit” 
represents a shift from an apparently static Kantian conception of mind to a dynamic interpre- 
tation of subjectivity.44 This dynamism is a direct consequence of the monism typical of 
German Idealism’s attempt to overcome Kant’s dualism. It is true that for Fichte, too, the 
empirical J is still confronted by an Anstof that for all the world seems to resemble the notori- 
ous Ding-an-sich, but at least in Fichte’s view, the conception of the Anstof as such finds its 
source and origin in the I, viz., as the nof-I. Fichte’s monism aims to banish in a single stroke 
the problematic dualisms of phenomenon/noumenon and sensibility/understanding. Its suc- 
cess in doing so is a question it is not for us to answer here. My purpose has been merely to 
locate the origin of certain key neo-Kantian notions that will concern us in the course of the 
next chapters: setzen; the source of the not-I; and the infinite task and process of objective 
determination (Objektivierung). 

Finally, let us remark that for Fichte, as for the German Idealists generally, interpretation 
of mind is at the same time an interpretation of science (Wissenschaft). Since mind is that 
which knows (weiss), i.e., which does science, the true interpretation of the mind as knowing 
amounts to understanding the conditions of possibility of the sciences. For that reason, in turn, 
the science of mind amounts to a science of science or “doctrine of science (Wissenschaftsle- 
hrey”.*> Yet, because the science of science is the mind’s knowledge of how all other sciences 
are possible for it, that science cannot be itself “conditioned” by any other science; rather, as 
the science of science its principle (erster Grundsatz) must be of entirely philosophical origin. 
As we will see later, this close connection of philosophy of mind and philosophy of science 
becomes important for understanding the Marburg School’s rejection of a psychological or 
“psychologistic” interpretation of Kant’s philosophy. 


2.1.2. Process.*© 


I turn next to Hegel for two reasons: first, to explain the other great departure of German 
Idealism from pre-Kantian and Kantian philosophy, viz., the “processualization” or historici- 
zation of philosophy; second, to indicate the initial impact of this historicization on the inter- 
pretation of Plato. If the Marburg School’s epistemology of science shows hidden Fichtean 
inspiration, its theory of the history of philosophy is equally indebted to Hegel. 

Implicit in Fichte’s notion of the infinite striving of empirical consciousness towards the 
complete determination and thus harmonization of the object with the ideally absolute I, is a 
temporal dimension, namely the history of said determinative process. Hegel’s philosophy of 
the unfolding of Geist towards absolute self-consciousness and freedom explicitly thematizes 
history as an essential factor of philosophical thought. Concepts and theories develop over 
time; without understanding the history of that development, one cannot fully understand the 
concepts or theories themselves. To the extent that philosophy just is the self-conscious self- 


44 Cf. Schnadelbach, 1983b: 106-7: “Dynamisierung der Wissenschaft”; 113-8. 
45 Cf. Fichte, UBW: 18; Jacobs, 1988: vii. 


46 For an account of the development of historical consciousness in philosophy in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, see Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 16, ff., and Braun, 1973, and Geldsetzer, 1968. 
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transparency of Geist with respect to its concepts, philosophy must be historical, that is, it 
must understand its own prior stages of (relative) reflective transparency. 

This realization on Hegel’s part of the temporal development of concepts as essential to 
understanding their meaning, radically and permanently changed both German philosophy 
and philosophical historiography. Let us consider the latter. For centuries, the history of 
philosophy had been presented in the form of doxographical compilation. Brucker’s Historia 
critica philosophiae, upon which Kant was so dependent for his knowledge of ancient phi- 
losophy, therefore represented an advance in its respect for sources, and especially in 
Brucker’s application of a governing hermeneutic principle to the great mass of philosophical 
texts of the past. This guiding principle, however, was the notion that a philosophy worthy of 
the name had to be a system, “a sequence of architectonically organized theses” in the style of 
Wolff.47 Thus Brucker sought everywhere to reduce every philosophy to a number of basic 
theses, so as to extract from the actual statements of past philosophers their latent system or 
fragments of systems.*8 Hegel’s judgment on Brucker: 


This is [a] multilayered compilation that is not purely derived from the sources, but is mingled 
with reflections in the style of that era; the presentation is impure to the highest degree. This 
way of proceeding is completely unhistorical; and yet nowhere must one proceed historically 
more than in the history of philosophy. Thus this work is a great ballast-weight.*9 


The next advance in philosophical historiography was W.G. Tennemann’s Geschichte der 
Philosophie (1798-1819), which Vieillard-Baron, in his introduction to Hegel’s Plato- 
lectures, calls “clearly outstanding in the unprecedented care for [philological] rigor. 


To Tennemann’s credit is his care in making constant reference to the texts, combined with his 
belief that a unity of reason penetrates the philosophies [in question]. He is surely the only his- 
torian of philosophy before Hegel who coherently put his own principles into practice. Unfor- 
tunately, the Reinholdian philosophy and its claim scientifically to overcome and complete 
Kant’s critical philosophy appears ridiculous to us today. Hegel clearly saw Tennemann’s 
mistake to read the whole history of philosophy through the framework of Reinholdian con- 
cepts....>9 


Of course, one can represent the relations between basic concepts systematically and 
schematically, as Hegel himself does in the Logik. Thus it is not the systematicity of earlier 
historiographers as such that he finds objectionable. Rather, it is the static and dogmatic as 
opposed to the dynamic and dialectical presentation of such schematic histories that betrays, 
in his view, the very essence of philosophy as the rational activity of Geist. By contrast, Hegel 
writes: 


I now assert that the sequence of systems of philosophy in history is identical to the sequence 
of the logical derivation of the conceptual determinations of the Idea. I assert that, if one deals 


47 Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 14. 

48 Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 14-5; Brucker, cited at Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 15. 

49 Hegel, 1959a: 147. 

50 Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 17. Vieillard-Baron’s description is somewhat misleading in that it does 
not reflect Hegel’s own damning estimation of Tennemann’s work, which, regarding the ancients, he 
dismisses as “unusable” (Hegel, 1959a: 148). What Vieillard-Baron praises as Tennemann’s “rigorous” 
inclusion of original texts only serves, as Hegel sarcastically puts it, directly to contradict the interpreta- 
tion Tennemann tries to give them. Finally, contrary to Vieillard-Baron’s suggestion, Hegel makes no 
mention of Reinhold, but takes Tennemann to task for “blaming all [his subjects] for having the one flaw 
of not yet being Kantian philosophers” (Hegel, 1959a: 148). 
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with the basic concepts of the systems that have appeared in the history of philosophy purely, 
stripped of anything regarding their outer presentation or their application to some particular 
[problem], etc., then one will obtain the different stages of the determination of the Idea itself 
in its logical concept.*! 


Thus, the history of philosophy, when pursued at the conceptual level alone, reveals the nec- 
essary progression of conceptual determinations. Since the ancients “stand upon another 
conceptual standpoint”, i.e., at an earlier phase of dialectical development, “they are more 
difficult to grasp”.>? “Thus one easily mistakes what is ancient for something that is more 
familiar to us”.*? The ancients are different and unfamiliar to us, yet the Begriff or concept, 
links them to us. In other words, for Hegel, the philosophies of the past are not simply a “pile 
of heterogeneous elements” but share a basic unity, due not to simple repetition or “kaleido- 
scopic retrieval of identical themes’, but rather to a “progressive development”, viz., of the 
“concept’.>4 It is only by retracing this development that both the current form of “our” con- 
cept and its earlier manifestations can be adequately understood. 

The history of philosophy as the history of conceptual evolution should therefore not in- 
volve reading our philosophies back into the ancients, as Brucker and Tennemann allegedly 
do—comparing the acorn to the oak only to find it puny and lacking. This misses the true 
relation and so the nature of acorn and oak. One must instead seek the inner principle linking 
the two, the generative logic governing the development of the acorn into the oak, of the 
ancient into the modern manifestation of Geist. 

Hegel therefore conceives the history of philosophy literally as “Er-Innerung” or “recol- 
lection’”.>>° But where “recollection” in English has the literal sense of “collecting again” what 
was scattered into oblivion, the German, Erinnerung, means “making inner’, or (to speak 
barbarically), “‘re-interiorization”. For Hegel, it means, on the one hand, to penetrate again 
into the original historical forms of thought and thereby “recollect” the full meaning of mod- 
ern concept(s) that we would otherwise understand only superficially (dujserlich); and, on the 
other hand, to bring thereby that inner, earlier meaning back into one’s own consciousness, to 
make its sense live somehow in ourselves. 

This conception of philosophy as a historical investigation that seeks to recollect what is 
scattered across the surface of consciousness and revivify it in a concentrated “inner” life has 
two important connections with Plato, one outer, one inner. The outer connection has to do 
with the place and significance of Plato in the history of philosophy: what is the “conceptual 
standpoint on which he stands”, to use Hegel’s phrase? How is that standpoint related to its 
modern manifestation? By “inner” connection, by contrast, I mean the deep isomorphism 
between Hegel and Plato’s conceptions of philosophy, one Hegel explicitly acknowledges. 
Let us briefly explore these points, since we will see them reanimated in the Marburg School 
and elsewhere. 

As to the first point, Hegel considers Plato a “nexus” in the unfolding of Geist, synthesiz- 
ing the various contesting theories of his predecessors. Indeed, with his “/dee”, Plato com- 
pletes a phase in Geist’s development schematically rendered in Hegel’s Logik*® and Enzyk- 


5! Hegel, 1959a: 59. 

52 Hegel, 1959a: 148. 

53 Hegel, 1959a: 148. 

54 Cf. Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 19. 

55 Cf. PhG, 524; Gadamer, WM: 160-1. 

56 Yet because Plato does not have a conception of universal freedom, he does not attain the level of 
absolute Geist. Cf. Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 26; Hegel, 1959a: 136; 138-40. 
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lopddie.*’ By this focus on the logical dimension of the theory of ideai, Hegel struck out on a 
path previously unknown to German interpreters of Plato, a via media between the mystical 
sacralization of Plato by such scholars as Kleuker or Stolberg, who saw Plato as just another 
link in a chain going back to Pythagoras, and whose modern successors include Ficino, Pico, 
and Jacob Bohme,*5® on the one hand; and the rationalist reductionism of a Brucker or Men- 
delssohn,°? on the other.®° Hegel thus also goes beyond Kant, who, as we discussed in Chap- 
ter One, saw in Plato nothing more than a dim Ahnung or intimation of future enlightenment, 
frustrated and befuddled by a fog of enthusiasms. Rather, for Hegel, Plato’s philosophy has to 
be understood in terms of the development, not of Plato’s own biography, but of Geist’s 
advance towards absolute knowledge. 

One of the themes sounding suspiciously “enthusiastic” to Kant, of course, is Platonic 
recollection. This brings us to the second, “inner” connection between Plato and Hegel. 
Unlike Kant, Hegel gives recollection a purely philosophical, i.e., dialectical interpretation. In 
doing this, he follows Tennemann’s insight into the importance of the Parmenides, as well as 
other late dialogues such as the Sophist and Philebus. Hegel’s changing view of the Par- 
menides’s meaning is instructive. He first regards it as “a model of ancient skepticism” that 
does not call into question sensible cognition, but brings out antinomies at the level of pure 
intelligibilia. The dialogue is purely destructive of the claims of the understanding and serves 
as an exercise®! propaedeutic to the “genuine praxis of philosophy”.® By contrast, in 1812, 
Hegel says it is a “prejudice” to think, “dialectic solely has a negative result”.°? On the con- 
trary, the dialectic of the Parmenides is now “represented as a logic of reflection, the proper 
absolute worth of which lies in its demonstration of how the determinations [Bestimmungen] 
mutually generate each other’.°4 Hegel identifies this “logic of reflection” with the well- 
known but mysterious reference in the Sophist to eidetic “life” (Soph. 248e-249a). Thus he 
now takes the Parmenides as an example of “absolute dialectic”, free from all reference to 
reality. In “reflecting”, Geist returns “into” itself, making the logical dynamics of its thinking 
transparent to itself. In “recollecting”, sich er-innern, thought thinks itself. 

For Hegel, philosophy is (or ought to be) absolute knowledge, i.e., the absolute self- 
knowledge of Geist. If the general isomorphism I described between Hegel and Plato’s phi- 
losophy holds, then there should be a Platonic analogue to this Hegelian notion as well, and in 
fact, the notion that the Platonic philosophy of ideai is a paradigm of absolute knowledge 
seems to be the interpretation that dominates everywhere today. Knowledge, to be knowledge 
in the full sense, must be absolute, that is, cannot depend on some extra-epistemic principle. 
Precisely because sensibility seems always to involve an extra-intelligible factor, the standard 
story goes, Plato turns his back on the visible world. Only the ideai, and ultimately the form 
of the Good, have the purely intelligible character that can guarantee the absoluteness of true 
knowledge. 


57 Cf. Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 25. 

58 And, we may add, the Romantic-mystical strain culminating in the George-Kreis’s appropriation 
of Plato; see Chapter Six. 

59 Cf. Hegel, 1979: 89; 89, n. 51. 

60 Cf. Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 33. 

61 Cf. Prm. 135d-e, 136a-137a. 

62 Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 36. 

63 Hegel, Logik II: 338. 

64 Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 36. 
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Yet, as Vieillard-Baron points out, Hegel himself does not consider the “realm” of abso- 
lute knowledge to be isolated from natural reality.> On the contrary, as Hegel writes in the 
Enzyklopddie, “the concept of philosophy is ‘the idea thinking itself, the knowing truth 
(§236), the “logical” in the sense that it is confirmed universality in both its concrete content 
and in its reality’®”.67 In other words, the relation of Wissen is always to “natural reality”: 
“Philosophy [is] a gathering in inwardness [Versammlung in die Innerlichkeit] [i.e., the soul 
itself by itself], but not in the sense of a sterile inward-folding [Linfaltung] into itself; on the 
contrary, philosophy recollects [er-innert] in itself the entire process of the progressing reve- 
lation of spirit through dialectical self-determination and in this way lets it reach absolute 
truth”.°8 As we will see, in all but the final few words, this characterization of Hegel’s 
thought corresponds to Natorp’s. It remains to be seen whether such a conception of the 
absolute—which starkly veers from the traditional interpretation of Platonic knowledge—can 
find textual support in Plato. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher, the great theoretician of interpretation and translator of Plato 
into German, stands opposed to Hegel on almost every point of principle. Schleiermacher’s 
background in Biblical interpretation leads him to see in Plato’s dialogues not primarily an 
illustrative phase of Geist’s progressive transfiguration, but texts demanding, like the Bible, 
interpretation and understanding. In his treatment of Plato, Hegel aims always at the concept, 
the idea, abstracted from its merely literary dress. Its meaning can be extracted through logi- 
cal means alone, just as the reflective, “absolute” dialectic of a Parmenides or Sophist can be 
represented in the “logic of Being” in the Logik. The task for Schleiermacher, by contrast, is 
to understand the text of the particular dialogue as an expression of Plato’s thinking. As 
Gadamer writes, 


what is to be understood is now not just the spirit of the letter and its objective sense, but 
equally the individuality of the speaker or author. Schleiermacher thinks that only in returning 
to the genesis of thoughts can these be really understood. ©? 


Schleiermacher takes Plato’s thinking to express a unity. The dialogues are the expression of 
a single mind. This is not to say, of course, that they are the realization of a preconceived 
plan, but simply that the dialogues, as dialogues of Plato, can and must be assumed to mutu- 
ally illuminate one another. Thus to understand each dialogue, one must understand the whole 
corpus, but to understand the corpus, one must have worked one’s way through the individual 
dialogues. This shuttling operation between the part, larger part-clusters, and the whole is the 
notorious “hermeneutic circle”.7° 

If for Schleiermacher, interpretation of the dialogues takes place in a dialectical interac- 
tion between part and whole, individual work and corpus, the hoped for moment of under- 
standing remains limited by the completely different cultural world inhabited by the modern 
interpreter. For Hegel the task of interpreting Plato is one of “Er-Innerung”, of penetrating 
into the inner logic of the ideai in order to assimilate the past manifestation of the concept 


65 Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 24. 

66 The German is dense and hard to construe: “...die sich denkende Idee, die wissende Wahrheit 
(§236), das Logische mit der Bedeutung, dafs es die im konkreten Inhalt als in seiner Wirklichkeit be- 
wahrte Allgemeinheit ist”. 

67 Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 24. 

68 Vieillard-Baron, 1979: 24. 

69 WM: 174. 

70 Cf. esp. WM: 178. 
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into our own, modern self-consciousness.’! By contrast, we see in Schleiermacher a contrary 
movement, spiraling outward from the individual dialogue, to the other dialogues, and back, 
and then ever further out into the cultural context in which Plato’s thought is embedded, and 
with which it stands in a relation of mutual influence. Paradoxically, the “interiorizing” mo- 
tive of Hegel’s recollection depends entirely on being rooted in modernity; that is, it is only 
for one coming from the latter-day culmination of Geist that such a recollection is even possi- 
ble. By contrast, the spiraling process of “exteriorizing” contextualization seems to embed the 
Schleiermacherian interpreter in an ever more alien ground. As he comes to understand Plato 
“in context”, the interpreter’s anchor in his own world is progressively loosened. Gadamer 
characterizes this opposition as one between Schleiermacherian “reconstruction” and Hege- 
lian “‘integration”.’? While much more could be said about the relation of Schleiermacher and 
Hegel’s philosophies, theories of interpretation, and interpretations of Plato, I have here 
merely tried to contrast two opposed responses to, or perhaps better, manifestations of the 
historical consciousness of the late eighteenth century. These two tendencies are important for 
our purposes because the later interpreters with whom I am mainly concerned trace interpre- 
tive paths marked by the logical Hegelian approach, on the one hand, or the Schleiermache- 
rian hermeneutic path, on the other. 

Based on this brief overview, let us next sketch out the relationship of the German Ideal- 
ists to the neo-Kantians who follow. First, both movements treat the a priori categories as 
mutable, not of course as a flow of sensible representations, but as subject to a dialectical 
instability. The spontaneity and primal activity of thought itself as it probes ever deeper into 
its own structures, the conditions of experience, puts them under a kind of logical “pressure”, 
revealing them in ever new relations, and thus changing reason’s own self-understanding. As 
we will see in the next chapter, however, for the Marburgers this pressure is not exerted by an 
“absolute” dialectic of an inward-turning Geist, as epitomized for Hegel by the Parmenides, 
but rather by the very experience made possible by the categories. For every experience pre- 
sents a new set of indeterminacies, calling for further conceptual determination. Rarely, yet 
regularly, these new determinations require a revision of the seemingly most unquestionable, 
and therefore “immutable” categorial structures. Yet despite this difference in conception of 
thought’s mutability—the Idealists’ dialectic of reason within itself as against the neo- 
Kantians’ dialectic of experience and reason—both movements again agree that the categories 
are ge-setzt or posited as laws (Gesetze) by a pure, autonomous, and spontaneous Denken. 
This agreement concerning a mutable, if not relative a priori, has interesting consequences for 
both their interpretation of the Platonic ideai and of the nature of scientific progress. On the 
other hand, as we will see, the Marburg conception of thought’s history is not the Hegelian 
one of progress through successive sublimations and transfigurations of Geist, but rather of 
one and the same conflict playing out again and again.7? Cohen and Natorp’s attempt none- 
theless to reconcile this cyclical view of history with a theory of infinite progress in the sci- 
ences is treated in the next chapter. 


71 Cf. WM: 161. 

72 WM: 158. Gadamer himself objects that while the reconstitution of the original “world” of the 
work of art (in our case, the Platonic corpus) is undoubtedly helpful for understanding a work from 
another epoch, it is unclear whether what is gained is the meaning [Bedeutung] of the work of art, 
whether our understanding is “determined correctly” when we see in the artwork a “second creation, the 
reproduction of the original production” (WM: 159). And this for the simple reason that “reproduced life, 
retrieved from its alienation [Entfremdung], is not the original” (WM: 159). I merely note here that 
Gadamer’s objection exactly parallels the argument against introspection as an experimental method in 
psychology; the implications of this parallel will be worked out elsewhere. 

73 Cf. Cohen, 1916: 310. 
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A further, yet more striking similarity between the Marburg School and German Idealism 
lies in the fundamental importance given to the notion of system. Herbert Schnadelbach writes 
of the latter: 


A philosophy which has based itself on the absolute point of unity of thinking and being, sub- 
ject and object, truth and goodness, can represent its knowledge only in a single absolute 
whole, i.e., a whole which comprehends in itself everything, and which, moreover, for the sake 
of the scientificity of this knowledge, must be a system and not a mere aggregate of cogni- 
tions. 74 


For Hegel in particular, philosophy, conceived as such an absolute system of knowledge or 
absolute science, must consider all actual knowledge of the sciences as finite, relative and 
pre-philosophical, as needing, in short, incorporation into the absolute system.7> The cogni- 
tions of the empirical natural sciences are thus seen as incomplete because not fully systema- 
tized. It is this systematic incorporation and legitimation of the results of empirical science 
that Charles Taylor means by philosophy’s “synthesizing commentary”—an approbation that 
scientists of the mid-nineteenth century felt they could do without. Decades later in a radically 
changed scientific landscape, the Marburgers revive the notion of “system” as fundamental to 
scientificity, and again maintain that it is philosophy’s special task to ground such a system. 

Thus, the most important link between the German Idealism and Marburg neo- 
Kantianism is the transformation of Kant’s conception of spontaneity into a radicalized con- 
ception of the intellect as the absolute source both of itself and of the world as cognized. Yet 
they return neither to a pre-Kantian form of speculation, nor to the pre-Kantian variety of 
idealism. Neo-Kantianism remains transcendental in Kant’s sense. However, the subject’s 
transcendental, a priori categories of cognition, free of the gravity of ineffable noumena, are 
reconceived as entirely dynamic and spontaneous, positing or projecting the objective world 
as a kind of speculum in which Geist manifests itself to us, its finite offspring. This positing 
takes place historically; or rather, history just is the successive conflicts and syntheses of the 
posits that have given us our world. The Marburgers adopt this notion of an autonomous 
source of knowledge, with the concomitant dynamism of categories, while radically reinter- 
preting these notions in light of the natural sciences and the scientism that followed the lapse 
of German Idealism. 


2.2. German empiricism: positivism, historicism, psychologism. 


According to the received mythology,”° the career of nineteenth-century German intellectual 
history is punctuated by a collapse of speculative idealism, followed by the rise of scientistic 
empiricism. Yet, as Max Wundt writes, “the turn from the age of the speculative systems to 
that of the special sciences, from Romanticism to Positivism, is hard to grasp in terms of 
intellectual history and remains obscure”.’” Idealism did not so much collapse as retreat into 
academic departments: “the Zeitgeist ... simply turned its face away from philosophy in 
general, in order to pursue science in a post-Hegelian sense”.’8 Still, there was a reason for all 


74 Schnadelbach, 1983b: 20. 

75 Cf. Schnadelbach, 1983b: 20-1. 

76 Cf. esp. Holzhey, 1991. 

77 Wundt, 1932: 341. 

78 Schnadelbach, 1983b: 21, 118-9; cf. Natorp, 1918: 5. 
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this retreating and ignoring, namely the discredit brought upon Hegel’s system as a whole by 
the foundering of his philosophy of nature. “Dominated by a strong anti-mathematical bias, 
and opposed to Newton’s theory, [his philosophy of nature] turned against the edifice that 
Hegel had constructed with such care, until it was clear that a basic component of the system 
was insupportable”. 79 

Because Hegel conceived his philosophy as a system, the discrediting of one of its pillars, 
the philosophy of nature, cast the whole into doubt.®° In particular, the systematic approach 
was called into question. As early as 1811, Schleiermacher, in his lectures on dialectic, criti- 
cizes the practice of 


setting up an epitome [Jnbegriff] of propositions which ostensibly contains the essential ele- 
ments of knowledge in such a way that all the rest can be developed from it, whether they call 
it a doctrine of science, or logic, or metaphysics or natural philosophy, or whatever.®! 


Schleiermacher attacks speculative idealism’s characteristic manner of positing a “so-called 
axiom [Grundsatz] at the head [of the system] as that with which knowledge necessarily 
begins, and which itself must simply be assumed without having been previously contained in 
prior thoughts from which it could have been developed”. 8? Positing principles or axioms as 
the cornerstone of one’s system led to what Kéhnke calls the “‘anarchy of systems”.83 ““Anar- 
chy of systems” is another way of describing the contrast between the Idealistic systems’ 
association with individual philosophers (their Personengebundenheit) and the natural sci- 
ences’ commitment to impersonal research programs.** This contrast indicates an important 
difference between the Marburgers’ notion of systematicity and that of the speculative ideal- 
ists, which I discuss below. 

To say that beginning in the 1830s German science becomes “empiricized” is not to 
make a statement about actual scientific practice of the day. Rather, it is to make the meta- 
scientific point that during this era the nature of science comes to be interpreted specifically 
as empiricism—a doctrine held less by philosophers (having crept away) than by self- 
reflective scientists.85 Empiricism rejects as the warrant of science’s scientificity the deduc- 
tive-systematic approach of a Schelling or Hegel, favoring in its stead certain procedural 
rules.8° These standard operating procedures generate scientific experience, properly so 
called.8’ This generated experience in turn forms the proper object of scientific theory, fur- 
nishing the grounds for inductive generalizations from empirical fact to scientific law. The 
experimental and inductivist nature of science was articulated by one of the champions of 
German empiricism, Hermann von Helmholtz: “genuine science [is] ... nothing but methodi- 
cally and purposely completed and cleansed experience”,®* where “cleansed” means “experi- 
mentally generated”, and “completed” means “inductively generated’”.8? The Marburgers 


79 Philonenko, 1989: 7. Cf. Schnadelbach, 1983b: 101, 109. 

80 Philonenko, 1989: 7, n. 1. On speculative philosophy of nature, see Taylor, 1975: 350, ff.; 
Schnadelbach, 1983b: 100, ff. 

81 Schleiermacher, 1976: 28, ff.; cited in Kohnke, 1986: 77. 

82 Schleiermacher, 1976: 28, ff.; cited in Kohnke, 1986: 77. 

83 Kéhnke, 1986: 77. 

84 Cf. Schnadelbach, 1983b: 120. 

85 Cf. Schnadelbach, 1983b: 108, 110. 

86 Cf. Schnadelbach, 1983b: 109. 

87 Schnadelbach, 1983b: 108; cf. Diemer, 1968. 
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ultimately attack empiricism at what they consider its weakest point, namely its inductivism, 
the result of what they argued is a misguided commitment to psychologism.%° 

One can and should distinguish, then, between speculative Idealism on the one hand, pre- 
tending to an absolute, global system of a priori truths; and the positive special sciences on 
the other, conceived as relative to or dependent upon experience, experiment, or otherwise 
objectively determinable facts (the conditions of possibility of which are not necessarily 
pursued). Nevertheless, German Idealism and German Empiricism share an important pre- 
supposition, namely that knowledge (and, more broadly, art, morality, and Kultur) undergoes 
continual change; the bone of contention is the nature of that change, and how it is to be 
grasped scientifically (wissenschaftlich). By scientific “empiricism” or “positivism”, then, I 
do not mean only the natural sciences, but also the human sciences or Geisteswissenschaften. 
Indeed, insofar as the empirical natural science aims at a systematic ordering of experience 
(as Kant says), it remains close in spirit to the absolute science of German Idealism, differing 
chiefly on the status and role of experience, and thus on the possibility of a final, “absolute” 
knowledge of nature. By contrast, the positivist turn in the Geisteswissenschaften conflicts 
much more directly with the Hegelian conception of history. At the same time as the natural 
scientists turned away from the speculative science of nature, and in a similar spirit, German 
philologists shrugged off Hegel’s evolutionary Heilsgeschichte as methodologically, and thus 
scientifically worthless. What counted was the development of sound interpretive methods for 
reconstructing and editing ancient texts, whether in manuscripts or stone; for fixing dates and 
places; and for the archaeological recovery of the material culture itself with all its economic, 
political, legal, religious, and historical implications. 

This positivism, i.e., attention to facts and studious avoidance of their “metaphysical” 
significance, resonated in the “historicism” of the historians. Their task was not to formulate 
narratives that ended in valorizing the moder as the aim and culmination of the ancient, but 
to resuscitate a particular historical epoch in its local, temporal, and living particularity. A 
bygone culture was not to be measured by any other standards than its own, but treated as a 
“whole” in its own right: the historian had to fill out this whole as fully as possible, and con- 
sider the ruptures and continuities between successive epochs. If a “development” could be 
discerned in the sense of continuous change (say in art or literary forms), then it should not be 
interpreted teleologically. In contrast to natural scientific phenomena, the historicists saw the 
essence of the historical in its uniqueness, its unrepeatability. Later theorists of the Geist- 
eswissenschaften, such as the Southwest neo-Kantians, would accept this notion of history as 
the epistemological factum, the conditions of possibility of which required a transcendental 
deduction distinct from that of the natural sciences, characterized as they were by the claim to 
universal validity. Historicism, finally, can be seen as culminating in one species of psy- 
chologism—the extreme “singularity” of the experience of this or that historical individual. 
Schleiermacher’s aim of understanding, e.g., Plato, the world-historical individual, through 
his work, but also in his social, political, and cultural context, is an example, then, within the 
general framework of German Idealism, of both incipient historicism and historicist psy- 
chologism. 

Now this overview of positivism, historicism, and psychologism has hovered of necessity 
in generalizations and imprecision: of necessity, because closer definition of any one of these 
concepts could immediately be met by another, different or even opposed.?! I have tried to 


90 | discuss this attack in detail in 3.1. 

91 As the exemplary work of Kusch (1995) shows, “psychologism” had many meanings, and was 
leveled indiscriminately by plaintiffs and defendants alike; “positivism”, and “historicism’”, though less 
laden with negative connotations, are similarly contested terms. 
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describe a sea-change in intellectual outlook, one perhaps more mythical than historical, but 
hopefully sufficient to indicate its chief features, i.e., those important for understanding the 
climate in and against which neo-Kantianism would arise. In the case of logical psycholo- 
gism, however, the situation is clearer, even if this term, too, served as a broad term of abuse. 
Both Natorp and Husserl’s early work concentrated on refuting and supplanting psychologis- 
tic interpretations of logic. 


2.2.1. Logical psychologism. 


In our context, “psychologism” is an umbrella term used by its critics” to belittle the sup- 
posed error of various empiricist theories of cognition that held sway in Germany from the 
1830s%3 through the 1920s.°* Mach, Avenarius and Cornelius, who argue for a “biological 
foundation of logic from the perspective of the ‘economy of thought’” belong to the psy- 
chologistic sinners as much as the logicians, Sigwart, Erdmann, Heymans, Wilhelm Wundt, 
Riehl, Lipps, and Schuppe, to name but a few.® All are said to have derived their views 
from the associationism®’ of the arch-psychologists Hume% and the Mills, pére%? et fils. 1° 


92 Schnadelbach’s erroneous remark that Husserl and Frege were the lone fighters of psychologism 
typifies the neglect the Marburg School, and especially Natorp, has suffered among scholars. Cf. Natorp, 
1887, 1901; Frege, 1918; Dummett, 1994: 22, ff.; Kusch, 1995: 276. 

93 Perhaps Friedrich Eduard Beneke first articulated logical psychologism in post-idealist Germany. 
He saw as central to philosophy a pure psychology, “founded purely on our self-consciousness. 

... Only in this way is true unity and order ... [and] universality to be won for philosophy. All 

philosophical concepts are after all products [Erzeugnisse] of the human soul; and so they can 

receive their highest clarity only through knowledge of the manner in which they came to be 

in [the soul]. 

(Beneke, 1832: 89, ff., cited in KGhnke, 1986: 82-83) 
On the one hand, as Kéhnke suggests, the early psychologism of Beneke and his contemporary, Friedrich 
Adolf Trendelenburg, was the first herald of a philosophy that abandoned speculative system-building, 
and saw itself as “theory of knowledge [Erkenntnistheorie|” (K6hnke, 1986: 109). On the other hand, it 
was precisely psychologism in the realm of logic that the Erkenntnistheoretiker of Marburg, as well as 
Frege and Husserl, would particularly come to combat. On Fries as the originator of a Kantian psycholo- 
gism, see Natorp, 1887: 262. 

°4 Kusch shows that “the wide variety of characteristics suggested [by the term, “psychologism”], 
as well as their vagueness, makes it an easy feat to identify psychologism or psychologistic tendencies in 
each and every philosophical system” (Kusch, 1995: 6). See esp. his chart of “Accused and Accusers”, 
on p. 7. 

95 Natorp, 1901: 277. 

96 It has been pointed out to me by Stephen Menn that not all forms of psychologism in fact are 
based on associationism; the anti-associationism of such thinkers as James McCosh and Leonard Nelson 
would also have offended Natorp. 

97 Ryle, in his account of the philosophical movements against psychologizing theories of mind 
writes: “Brentano realized that the then prevalent English theories of mental life were impotent to do 
justice to the notions of conception, judgment and inference, of the will and of the feelings. The attempt 
to reduce all mental operations, attitudes and states to sensations and their echoes, randomly coagulated 
by association, inevitably eliminated just what make the differences between thinking and mere wander- 
ing, between choice and mere impulse, between judgment and mere fancy, between inference and mere 
suggestion, between doubt and mere vacancy ...” (Ryle: 1971a). However accurate this may be as a 
description of Brentano’s attitude, it does not reflect the transcendental critique of neo-Kantianism. Their 
problem was not that the associationism of the English theories implied a “random coagulation” of 
thoughts, but on the contrary, that associationism presupposed the mind attending to certain features of 
experience, its associations happening through (rule-governed) procedures of identification and compari- 
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The particular species of psychologism most relevant to the philosophy of science, and 
which comes most to exercise critics such as Natorp, Husserl and Frege, is /ogical psycholo- 
gism. This term is notoriously slippery and opaque, and has been given a startling variety of 
definitions; !°! let us use J.S. Mill’s as a first orientation: 


Logic is not a Science distinct from, and coordinate with, Psychology. So far as it is a Science 
at all, it is a part or branch of Psychology ... Its theoretic grounds are wholly borrowed from 
Psychology, and include as much of that science as is required to justify the rules of an art. !02 


The “laws” of logic, according to Mill, are ultimately rooted in experience, out of which they 
spring as generalizations in accord with the psychological laws of association. Hence, “logic, 
as Mill saw it, does not yield necessary truths, only propositions whose negation we take as 
inconceivable (1843, bk. 2, chap. 5, sec. 6)”.!93 Mill holds that both the principle of non- 
contradiction (like the law of excluded middle) is to be explained as being “one of the first 
and most familiar generalizations from experience”.!°* From this spirit, then, the German 
psychologistic logicians took their inspiration. 

It is important for understanding the neo-Kantians’ anti-psychologism to see that Kant 
himself can be and often has been read as a psychologistic logician. Thus the Marburgers 
would have been dismayed, if not surprised, at Gillian Rose’s remark that “in spite of Kant’s 
separation of objective and subjective validity, of the question of right from the question of 
fact,!°> of an empirical from a transcendental account, the critical philosophy lends itself to a 
psychological reading” !°; or at John Macnamara’s blunt designation of Kant as the “forerun- 
ner of psychologism”.!°7 Yet the point of the psychological reading is not hard to see. In the 
first Critique, both the Transcendental Aesthetic and the Transcendental Analytic seem 
straightforwardly to conceive logic as the rules by which the understanding constitutes objec- 
tive experience. As Rose puts it, 


a transcendental account may transform the logical question of validity into the epistemologi- 
cal question of how we may rightly acquire knowledge. Objective validity is established by 
dividing the mind into faculties, and by reference to perception and representation. According 


son. These procedures, it was argued, presupposed certain a priori concept-functions. This is discussed 
in Chapter Three. 

98 “Here is a kind of attraction, which in the mental world will be found to have as extraordinary ef- 
fects as in the natural, and to shew itself in as many and as various forms” (Treatise, Book I, §IV). Cf. 
esp. KrV, A766/B794. 

99 James Mill gave Hume’s associationism its “most rigorous exposition:” “In his Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind [J. Mill] describes ‘sensations’ and ‘ideas’ as the two ‘primary states of 
consciousness’; these were mechanically linked by association, now reduced to a single principle— 
’order of occurrence.’ Its strength is determined by two main conditions—frequency and vividness” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1968: “Psychology”). 
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to this reading, the whole project for a transcendental logic reduces validity to the synthesis of 
representations, to the description of processes of consciousness. !°8 


This psychological interpretation of Kant was not universally held in the German psycholo- 
gistic camp. While Helmholtz and especially Wilhelm Wundt!° did so understand Kant, the 
more common view seems to have been articulated by Benno Erdmann. On the one hand he 
defines logic as the “general, formal, normative science of the methodical presuppositions of 
scientific thought”,!!° a definition agreeable to the Marburgers insofar as it respects Kant’s 
conception of logic as exclusively concerned with the “mere form of thinking”.!!! Yet Erd- 
mann goes on to argue that since logic studies the validity of assertoric judgments, and since 
judgments are psychological acts, logic must investigate those mental processes “factically 
found in our consciousness” which make judgments true or false, valid or invalid.!!? Thus he 
opposes Kant insofar as he thinks Kant’s separation of logic from the actual contents of cog- 
nition “goes too far’, and that logic must take into account the concrete psychological proc- 
esses of thinking. !!3 

We can now see how close the connection between inductivism and psychologism is. In- 
duction is one of those mental processes “factically found in our consciousness” which 
ground the possibility of judgment. Indeed, it is the basic form of thinking, insofar as it is 
through the association, comparison and identification of common features of percepts that 
we are able in the first place to generate any concepts whatsoever.!!4 Thus psychologism, at 
least of the Mill-inspired variety, is linked to the empiricist conception of science by the 
principle of induction. On the one hand, according to psychologism, induction underlies the 
original formation of the mind’s fundamental logical rules; on the other hand, it in particular 
constitutes the investigative method of science (i.e., generalizing over the empirical data 
experimentally gained); hence, scientific thought is inductive both qua thought (psycholo- 
gism), and qua scientific (empiricism). !!5 


2.2.2. Anti-psychologism. 


Anti-psychologism often sounds alarmist—psychologism is not just false, we must not allow 
it to be true!—the same tone encountered among opponents of relativism. This is not acciden- 
tal: the danger of psychologism precisely lies in the prospect of relativism and skepticism. 
Since the question of psychologism’s danger is distinct from that of its truth, I shall take up 
each in turn. 

First, psychologism appears dangerous because epistemological skepticism and relativ- 
ism are seen to flow from the lack of final certainty of any inductive inference, and because 
the possibility of authentic science is negated—at least in the standard conceptions of Wissen- 
schaft as a system of certain knowledge, and not probable conjecture; or, alternatively, as a 
system of laws and not mere regularity or “constant conjunction”.!!6 For if our concepts, and 
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thus our judgments, can be no more than probably or for the most part true, then how can the 
judgments of science and ethics not lose their respective claims to apodicticity and normativ- 
ity? Of course, someone like Mill does not see this consequence as a problem with psycholo- 
gism, much less an argument against it. As we saw above, he simply admits the contingency 
of even such an apparent “necessity” as the law of contradiction; just to insist that it is neces- 
sary will not move him who says it merely seems so. 

Psychologism’s enemies must show why it is wrong. One line of attack, familiar from 
Frege and Husserl, is to show that psychologism makes nonsense of things that are the case. 
For example, if psychologism is true, then there is no such thing as objectivity, and so com- 
munication would be rendered impossible. For if thoughts and meanings were themselves 
constituted in and by the individual psyche, they would be radically private and meanings 
could not be communicated. If what I mean by “dog” and what you mean by “dog” were 
really constituted in our respective mental processes, we could never know if our meanings 
were the same; nor could we even know if we meant the same thing by “same”. Communica- 
bility of meanings presupposes their objectivity and trans-subjectivity, and cannot therefore 
belong to the private realm of empirical psyches. 

As if the incoherence of communication were not an ill enough consequence, related dif- 
ficulties prove even more vexing to psychologism’s defenders, for they undermine the scien- 
tistic foundation of psychologism itself. Even if one disregards the fact that without commu- 
nication science would be scarcely conceivable, it is more directly threatened by the sacrifice 
of objectivity. For should science be considered as a mere heap of individual impressions and 
ideas, it would forfeit the very possibility of rigor that is thought to distinguish it from the 
anarchy plaguing speculative idealism.!!7 Why should the scientists’ probabilities command 
more respect than the idealists’ posits? Do they not both appear equally loose and arbitrary? 
Objectivity is required if norms and standards are to be possible against which rigor or scien- 
tificity can be judged. 

The problem runs deeper yet: perhaps the lack of objectivity can somehow be accommo- 
dated in “sciences” whose propositions have a very high probability of being right (based on 
very large samples), but it is utterly embarrassing to psychologistic /ogicians, especially if 
they are unwilling to pay Mill’s price,!!8 viz., the sacrifice of logic’s apodictic validity (Gel- 
tung).!19 Yet, it seems, pay the price they must: for how can psychology, an empirical science 
which, qua empirical, must remain within the realm of inductive probability or relative truth, 
justify such an absolute bindingness? !2° If psychologism is true, the truths of logic and arith- 
metic themselves are reduced to the status of mere probabilities—a result only a radical skep- 
tic, and certainly few scientistic empiricists, would be prepared to swallow. 


2.3. Paul Natorp.!7! 


Neo-Kantianism, it is often said, was the dominant current of late nineteenth-century German 
academic philosophy. While true, this statement is uninformative, since the label conveys no 
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118 Cf. Farber, 1943: 102. 
119 Natorp, 1887: 262. 

120 Cf. Natorp, 1901: 272. 


121 Much of the following section has appeared in the Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy as my 
(2003). 
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clear doctrinal content. Given the widespread perception that philosophy had become discred- 
ited by the untenable claims of the German Idealists, the various neo-Kantian schools shared a 
conviction that Kant, on some interpretation of his sobriety, could give philosophy a respect- 
able and genuine task again, now that it had awakened from its long post-Hegelian hang- 
over.!?2 The label therefore does not necessarily signify a revival of Kant’s doctrines (much 
less of Kant-scholarship for its own sake!23), but rather, as Natorp himself puts it, philoso- 
phizing in the spirit of Kant.!24 But what does that mean? For the Marburg School, Kant’s 
great idea, “the central notion with respect to which one must relate, understand, and evaluate 
everything else in Kant” is the transcendental method.!?° This method constitutes “the un- 
shakeable guideline of our whole philosophizing”.!2° Why? Because the transcendental 
method anchors philosophy in facts (eminently the fact of mathematical physics), of which 
philosophy is to establish the conditions of possibility or justification (Rechtsgrund).'7 By 
limiting itself to this task of justification, philosophical reason keeps itself from ascending 
into the aether of speculation. At the same time, by discovering the source of scientific objec- 
tivity (and thus of rational objectivity generally), i.e., by “clearly exhibiting the law [of objec- 
tivity] in its purity”, philosophy “secures science [and rational activity generally] in its auton- 
omy and preserves it from alien distraction”.!28 Transcendental philosophy in the Kantian 
spirit, then, is doubly “critical”, checking itself against metaphysical excesses, on the one 
hand, but also rigorously formulating the ideal grounds of the sciences, on the other.!?9 At the 
same time, the Marburg School finds in the critical philosophy an idealistic bulwark against 
the empiricism epitomized by Mill. 

Moreover, the Marburgers endorsed Kant’s view that philosophy should adopt an ap- 
proach to the other domains of human culture—morality, art, and religion—that was “critical” 
in just the transcendental sense described above. This approach, then, takes the critique of 
science as the paradigm of philosophy’s relation to culture in general. Just as the critical 
theory of science begins from the concrete theories developed by the special sciences, so 
philosophy in general should begin from the achievements of culture (e.g., works of art, moral 
action or institutions), and investigate the basis of their claims. This is one reason Cohen and 
Natorp call their critical philosophy “idealism”, because its task vis-a-vis culture is to lay out 
the system of rational principles that make possible the “facts” of science, morality, and art. 
At the same time, their idealism aims at making explicit the “ideas” that guide, or ought to 
guide, the continuous development of culture. Finally, the Marburgers’ very theory of tran- 
scendental principles is itself “idealistic” in the radical sense that all objects of experience are 
held to be the product solely of the activity of thinking. Nevertheless, Marburg theory denies 
philosophy any “speculative” task of seeing or knowing things that are beyond experience, of 
constructing systems of ideas that are not immanent in the facts of human knowledge, action, 


122 Cf. Natorp, 1918: 4-6; Dussort, 1963; Schnddelbach, 1983; Kéhnke, 1986; Philonenko, 1989; 
Sluga, 1976: 28. 

123 Of course, one of the complicating features of Cohen’s writing is that he expounded his own 
system in the form of an interpretation and “rational reconstruction” of Kant’s philosophy—a peculiar 
problem that also faces the reader of Natorp’s Platos Ideenlehre (= [PI]; Natorp, 1903; 1921a). See 
Stolzenberg, 1995: 21, ff. Cf. Poma, 1997: 3-6. 

124 Natorp, 1918: 7. 

125 Natorp, 1912b: 194; cf. Cassirer, 1925: 288. 

126 Natorp, 1912b: 196. 

127 Natorp, 1912b: 197; 196. 

128 Natorp, 1912b: 197-8. 

129 Natorp, 1912b: 198; cf. Poma, 1997, Chapters Three and Four. 
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or production. Like Cassirer, Natorp makes this view of philosophy in the Kantian spirit the 
basis of his own philosophy of science and of his historical interpretations. 

The chief reason why neo-Kantians of all stripes see the essence of philosophy in critique 
is that it guarantees philosophy’s autonomy. !3° Of all rational activities, philosophy alone has 
the task of discovering the conditions and regulative ideals that make such activities at all 
possible. While the problem of philosophy’s identity as a discipline goes back to Plato, we are 
faced, in the nineteenth-century German context, with the particular problem of philosophy’s 
relation to the positive sciences, which had completely repudiated and replaced the knowl- 
edge-claims of the speculative systems of German Idealism. For the Marburgers, the issue of 
philosophy’s disciplinary integrity becomes intertwined with the question of the autonomy of 
reason itself. Cohen and Natorp faced a difficult task. Having turned their backs on specula- 
tive philosophy, they could not define reason’s autonomy by falling back upon the discredited 
Geist of German Idealism. !3! But they also could not let reason (or as they prefer to call it, 
“thinking”) be conceived as a set of psychological operations, since that would subject rea- 
son’s laws (logic) to more basic psychological or psychophysical laws. Already in his “On the 
Objective and Subjective Grounding of Knowledge [Ueber objektive und subjektive Be- 
grtindung der Erkenntniss]” (1887) !32, Natorp objects to this psychologism (though he does 
not use the term) on the grounds that science and knowledge, and the very notion of objective 
truth these presuppose, would be rendered meaningless if grounded in the subjective experi- 
ence of the thinking or knowing psyche. The chief task for any account of Natorp’s philoso- 
phy, then, is to make sense of his notion of rational autonomy. 

Beyond the issue of reason’s autonomy or priority, another central issue for Natorp is 
reason’s history. Again, this is a concern typical of the Marburg School generally. One of its 
peculiarities is the quasi-Hegelian insistence upon the integration of the systematic and his- 
torical moments of philosophy. Cohen wrote major essays on Plato,!3? and Natorp’s early 
work concentrated on what the Marburgers considered ancient and early modern anticipations 
of the critical philosophy. Then there is Natorp’s magnum opus, Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas 
(Platos Ideenlehre) of 1903, in which he simultaneously develops a “critical” interpretation of 
the theory of ideai and an argument for the order of the dialogues, all conceived as an “Intro- 
duction to Idealism”. !34 


130 Cf, Natorp, 1887: 266-9, 285, et passim. 

131 The question of the Marburg School’s real, as opposed to its rhetorical, relationship to Hegel and 
especially Fichte is a separate issue. Much of Cohen and Natorp’s talk of Ge-setz and Setzung clearly 
owes a debt to Fichte, as I argued above. Cf. Natorp, 1921f: 167; Laks 1994: 27, et passim. 

132 This text is the Jocus classicus of Marburg anti-psychologism; the secondary literature, which 
traditionally begins with Frege and Husserl, has overlooked it. 

133 Cohen, 1866; 1878. To understand the use Cohen makes of Plato’s ideas in his epistemology, 
one must understand how Cohen conceives the relationship of that epistemology to the natural sciences. 
It is primarily by elaborating the role of epistemology vis-a-vis the natural sciences that Cohen thinks of 
himself as a Kantian. This role has a double moment: (1) it determines and grounds the sciences, i.e., it 
gives the correct interpretation of the meaning of science; (2) it grants philosophy its own proper scien- 
tific role in the unending “task” of cultural progress. 

The seeds of both of these moments may already be found in Kant’s attempt to delimit the scope 
and field of pure reason, and in the grounding of that attempt upon the fact of mathematics and the 
(mathematically) exact sciences. As Dussort points out, Cohen believes an understanding of the implica- 
tions of Kant’s relation to the sciences to be an indispensable element of understanding Kant’s contem- 
porary (i.e., nineteenth-century) importance. “[C]’est en étudiant la science de la nature, et non in abs- 
tracto, dans |’éther de la spéculation, que Kant en est venu a déterminer la nature de la science” (Dussort, 
1963: 122). 

134 Cf, Laks, 1994; 2004. 
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As described earlier in this chapter, and in keeping with the traditional story of the col- 
lapse of post-Kantian Idealism, philosophy had ceded its claim of scientificity to the positive 
sciences, both natural and human. The special sciences made rapid and startling progress, 
continually adding to the store of human knowledge. Philosophy, meanwhile, seemed to have 
lost its way, and many thinkers pinned their hopes for a rehabilitation of philosophy on a 
return to Kant. The Marburg School in particular interpreted this to mean that philosophy 
should orient itself with respect to the sciences, rather than strive—as German Idealism had— 
to forge a scientific system of its own, independent from the results of the positive sciences. 
Only in this attenuated sense would philosophy be “scientific”. For all that, Natorp by no 
means conceived philosophy as a humble handmaiden. On the contrary, its task is to discover 
and establish the highest principle(s) of rational understanding, and thereby the principles not 
only of the sciences, but also of ethics and aesthetics, in short, of all the domains of human 
culture.'!35 It must however take science as its primary object of inquiry because science 
represents the paradigm of knowing (Erkenntnis). Only a critique of science can therefore 
elucidate rationality or, as the Marburgers call it, the “logic” of thinking, for it is only in 
science that we can most reliably witness thinking at work, successfully achieving knowl- 
edge. Thus the “concept of science” becomes “the chief question of logic and the foundational 
question of philosophy”.!3° The Marburgers identify the unifying principle of science and 
ethics in particular as the concept of law (Gesetz), and, as Cohen puts it, “it is the business of 
logic to determine the meaning of law, or rather, the meanings of law”. !37 

Natorp and Cohen find general affirmation of this train of thought in Kant’s project of 
seeking the conditions of possibility of the factum of mathematical natural science. However, 
the similarities end there, for by rejecting or modifying several basic aspects of Kant’s phi- 
losophy, they also end up with a radically transformed conception of the nature of scientific 
experience and the meaning of knowledge. The first of their modifications stems from an anti- 
psychologistic critique of Kant himself, namely of what they see as a confusion in the first 
Critique between the task of a transcendental grounding of the sciences and that of a tran- 
scendental logic of human cognition. !38 The former is in their view the genuine critical enter- 
prise, for it promises to reveal the autonomous sources of objective knowledge, whereas the 
latter threatens to trace science back to a psychological, and therefore contingent and subjec- 
tive (albeit a priori) wellspring.'3? Second, they deny any scientific role to intuition as con- 
ceived by Kant, either pure or empirical. Partly this is due to their anti-psychologism, which 
forbids them from grounding the objectivity of science in the subjective faculties of cognition, 
but also because they see, with Kant, the essence of thinking in its activity and spontaneity, 
whereas intuition (at least for Kant) is passive and affective.!4° Hence, intuition thus con- 
ceived threatens to introduce a heteronomous, and therefore rationally unacceptable, factor 
into science. Finally, the Marburgers follow their Idealist predecessors in dismissing all talk 
of things in themselves, conceived as things existing independently of knowledge. We can see 
how these three important modifications of Kant’s philosophy stem from the same basic 
concern with rational autonomy. For reason to be autonomous, its activity must be spontane- 
ous; but this spontaneity cannot be conceived of psychologically, because human cognition as 
a matter of fact has a passive, and therefore heteronomous, intuitive element, namely sensibil- 


135 Cf. Cohen, 1902: 443. 

136 Cohen, 1902b: 445. 

137 Cohen, 1902b: 445. 

138 Stolzenberg, 1995: 25. But compare Holzhey, 1984: 137. 

139 For Cohen’s anti-psychologistic arguments, see, e.g., Stolzenberg, 1995: 25, ff. 
140 Cf, e.g., KrV, A68/B93. 
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ity. Furthermore, things in themselves can play no explanatory role here because they are ex 
hypothesi alien to reason. 

These modifications have two radical consequences for Kantian doctrine, consequences 
that characterize the Marburgers’ own theory of science and cognition. The first is a new 
conception of science; the second is a new conception of the categories (see Chapter Three). 
It might seem that science, as the achievement of an autonomous rationality, must fail to be 
objectively true of the world, if reason’s autonomy implies that it can have no intuitive, recep- 
tive link to the world via sensibility. How in general could the rationally constructed system 
be related to the constraints of experience? How in particular could physics, the science of 
motion in space and time, be possible if the pure forms of intuition, space and time, were 
banished from science? !4! 

If Natorp often seems to embrace the troubling thesis that science is not of the phenome- 
nal world, this is because he holds, first, that the meaning of “phenomenon” is problematic; 
and second, that the aspect of science relevant to philosophy has nothing to do with its rela- 
tion to a phenomenal realm. In this he follows Cohen’s dictum: 


Not the stars in the heavens are the objects which [the transcendental] method teaches us to 
contemplate in order to know them; rather, it is the astronomical calculations, those facts of 
scientific reality which are the “actuality” that needs to be explained.... What is the foundation 
of the reality that is given in such facts? What are the conditions of that certainty from which 
visible actuality takes its reality? The laws are the facts, and [hence] the objects [of our inves- 
tigation]; not the star-things. !4? 


The point is that the scientific or epistemic value of, say, astronomy, is not to be found in 
what is given to and observable by the senses, but rather in the mathematical exactness of its 
equations. These alone constitute and underwrite the truth-value of astronomy’s propositions, 
and they are solely the achievements of reason’s activity. As noted above, the essential char- 
acteristic of science lies in its objectivity, and that objectivity is rooted in its lawfulness. It is 
this formal feature of objectivity that constitutes the philosophical interest in science, not the 
material content of a particular science’s theorems. In other words, the philosophical question 
is: “How is this lawfulness possible?” This question is distinct from the psychological ques- 
tion, “What are the psychological laws that make it possible for me (as a psychophysical 
being) to observe a star?” or the astronomical question, “Which laws govern the ‘being’ of 
this star in its states and properties?” 

Hence, it is not so much that science on the Marburgers’ conception loses all traction on 
the real world, as that they are asking an entirely different question. While for Kant himself 
such traction is the only warrant that we are cognizing a genuine object, for Natorp the nexus 
of science and apparent reality is irrelevant to the spontaneous, legislating factor of science 
that is the activity of reason alone and therefore of paramount interest to philosophy. How 
such subjective application of categories to sensible phenomena in fact happens is a problem 
of psychology, not philosophy. Thus we must be careful in interpreting the Marburg talk of 
“scientific experience”. It is not experience in general or psychological (subjective) experi- 
ence (Erlebnis), but scientific (objective) experience (Erfahrung) that is the fact the transcen- 
dental sources of which philosophy is to seek.'43 Yet we must not in turn take this scientific 
experience as “experience cleansed by experiment” (to paraphrase Helmholtz): experiment by 


141 Cf, Friedman, 2000: 26, ff. 
142 Cohen, 1877: 27, f. Cohen here alludes to (and interprets) Plato’s Republic VII, 529a, ff. 
143 Cf. Natorp, 1910: 13. 
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definition obviously remains empirical. Rather, by scientific experience Natorp just means the 
legislative act of categorial “Grundlegung”, of “hypothesis”. '44 

Now by the end of the nineteenth century, it was obvious to any informed observer of 
science that its categorial structures were in fact hypothetical and dynamic. One could no 
longer take the fact of scientific experience as the essentially complete edifice of Newtonian 
physics, as Kant had done. In Natorp’s rewording of Kant, science is not a factum at all, but a 
fieri, 1.e., not an accomplished deed, but an ongoing doing.!*5 Hence, what makes science 
scientific—i.e., productive of genuine knowledge—cannot possibly be founded on a set of 
fixed (physical) principles, analogous to mathematical axioms the certainty of which some- 
how flows into its theorems. Instead, the Marburgers argue, its scientificity can only reside in 
its method, i.e., in the regular and regulated manner of its progress. And since its scientificity 
is equivalent to objectivity or lawfulness, transcendental critique must determine the relation 
of lawfulness to method. It is to this theory in its details that we next turn. 


144 For the use of “legislative” in this scientific sense, cf. Young 1992: 111. 
145 Cf. Natorp, 1910: 14. 


3. Natorp’s Theories of Knowledge and History 


3.1. Geltung and the realm of pure thinking. 


In the preceding two chapters, we have seen the intimate connection, and the consequently 
painful split between science and philosophy. The first move towards separation came from 
philosophy’s side, with Kant; the Idealists again tried to unify, indeed, identify Philosophie 
and Wissenschaft. Philosophy was for them speculative, and thus absolute knowledge. With 
the rise of positivism, then, the special sciences simply turned their backs on philosophy, at 
least in its absolutist guise. A// knowledge, from the self-reflective yet extreme positivist 
perspective, could and should be grounded in the empirical sciences, including the formal 
science of logic. Thus, in the previous chapter, I tried to sketch the sources of the dilemma 
faced by many philosophers who, in the words of Ryle, 


all alike were in revolt against the idea-psychology of Hume and Mill; [who] all alike de- 
manded the emancipation of logic from psychology; [who] all alike found in the notion of 
meaning their escape-route from subjectivist theories of thinking; [who] nearly all ... champi- 
oned a Platonic theory of meanings, i.e., of concepts and propositions; [and who] all alike de- 
marcated philosophy from natural science by allotting factual enquiries to the natural sciences 
and conceptual enquiries to philosophy ...! 


Ryle is here describing the situation of Husserl, Meinong and Frege, of Bradley, Peirce, 
Moore and Russell. He does not mention the neo-Kantians, though they were the early leaders 
among those pursuing the “rehabilitation of philosophy”.? Still, his omission is in a way 
fitting, because for all their similarities and sympathies with the thinkers in Ryle’s list, the 
Marburgers? differ crucially in one respect. While indeed appealing to a “Platonic theory”, 
they do not interpret it as a “theory of meanings’, at least not in the sense common to Husserl 
and Frege. 

Like Frege, the neo-Kantians argue for a third realm, but one of “validity” or Geltung, 
rather than of meanings. The Marburg School here relies on Hermann Lotze’s distinction 
between being and validity (Sein and Geltung), which it is therefore appropriate to discuss 
briefly. As Rose writes, 


“Tvjalidity” for Lotze, in opposition to Kant, pertains to propositions not to concepts. Proposi- 
tions can be affirmed or denied regardless of whether we are in a position actually to perceive 
or experience the objects to which the contents of those propositions refer. Hence a proposi- 


' Ryle, 197 1a. 

2 Schniadelbach, 1983b: 132-3. 

3 Much of what I will attribute, for simplicity’s sake, to “Natorp”, is the common property of the 
Marburg School. The basic inspiration for the “functional” interpretation of concepts taken up by Natorp 
and Cassirer stems from Cohen, as does the peculiar Marburg theory of history. However, it is particu- 
larly in his efforts to construct a “critical” psychology over against the new experimental psychology of 
Wundt and others that Natorp struck out on his own. 

4 See esp. Cassirer, 1910: 32: “Neben dasjenige, was der Inhalt seinem materialen sinnlichen Gehalt 
nach ist, tritt dasjenige, was er im Zusammenhang der Erkenntnis bedeutet; und diese seine Bedeutung 
erwachst ihm aus den wechselnden logischen ‘Aktcharakteren’, die sich an ihn heften kénnen”. Cf. 
Macnamara, 1986: 42-4. 
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tion which we affirm or deny has a reality which is different from the reality of events which 
“occur”, or of things which “exist” or “are”. The reality of a proposition means that it holds or 
is valid, and that its opposite does not hold. ... This kind of reality, the validity of truths, is 
quite distinct from the question of whether their contents can be related to any object in the ex- 
ternal, spatio-temporal world.> 


For us, Lotze’s Sein-Geltung distinction matters not because the Marburgers adopt it,® but 
because he shows how there can be a “reality” other than and not reducible to “being”, a 
reality which is accessible to thinking alone. “Accessible”, I say, but not therefore “consti- 
tuted in”; in other words, just as the realm of being (i.e., really existing or occurring things 
and events) is accessible to, but not dependent upon perception ultimately rooted in intuition, 
so is the realm of valid truths thinkable by, though not dependent upon thought. As Rose puts 
it, 


Lotze’s demarcation of validity set it apart from any relation either to processes of conscious- 
ness or to consciousness in general (Bewusstsein tiberhaupt). Validity was separate even from 
transcendental genesis’ ... Lotze kept the examination of perception and cognition strictly 
separate from the logic of thinking.’ 


Lotze carves out a domain of logic entirely separate from experience, and thus without any 
“transcendental” import; a) the objects of this logic are independent of psychic cognitive 
processes; b) the logic itself consequently is not the logic of the conditions of possibility of 
(psychic) experience. 

Of course, it seems very odd to say that the logic of validity is not a (Kantian) logic of 
cognition, but then also to call it a logic of thinking, imagining that this would separate logic 
from psychology once and for all. Is “thinking” not also a psychic activity, as Erdmann points 
out? What other kind of thinking is there? As we will see, the point of separating “thinking” 
from “cognition” is not to separate logic from mind entirely (a patent absurdity), but rather to 
grant mind a domain untouchable by experience.’ Psychologism is defeated not when logic is 
shown to have nothing to with thinking, but rather when logic is shown not to derive from 
psychological activity specifically conceived as cognitive experience. 

The Marburg strategy is to use the independent realm of thinking, secured by Lotze, as a 
base from which to attack psychologism’s reliance on induction as the engine of thought and 
especially of science. This strategy, while departing significantly from the philosophy of 
Kant’s first Critique, remains fundamentally transcendental. It does not, however, concern 
itself with the conditions of possibility of psychically empirical objects. Rather, it is con- 
cerned with the conditions of possibility of the exact (mathematical) sciences.!9 It is as 
though they rise from Kant’s primary concern with the categorial logic of cognition to the 
ideal logic of the scientific concatenation of those cognitions. The move is analogous to the 
Platonic ascent from doxa to epistémé, if by doxa we understand the objectivation of experi- 
ence as opposed to the scientific norms of objectivity we attain with epistémeé. 


5 Rose, 1981: 6-7; emphasis added. 

6 They do not, contrary to Rose. Cf. Rose, 1981: 5, 9; cf. esp. Natorp, 1921b: 201. 

7 By this, I take it Rose means that validity has nothing to do with experience even as the latter’s a 
priori conditions of possibility. 

8 Rose, 1981: 9. 

9 | will address the question—how mind can be granted such a domain—in the section on Natorp’s 
psychology, below. 

10 Cf. esp. Natorp, 1910: 1-4. 
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Let us characterize the general strategy of the anti-psychologistic arguments sketched in 
the previous chapter as “consequentialist”: if psychologism is true, then such and such bad 
results follow.!! By contrast, the neo-Kantian strategy!” is to show how the psychologistic 
account of the inductive process itself presupposes certain “functional concepts” or “concept- 
functions” !3 which cannot have had their origin in induction; on the contrary, they are its very 
conditions of possibility. Thus, the Marburgers do not “revolt against” psychologism by 
rejecting its scientistic, inductivist principles outright.'4 Instead, somewhat furtively appro- 
priating certain Idealistic notions, they attempt to reinterpret them as the conditions of possi- 
bility of science, not as speculative philosophers dictate it ought to be—but as it really is 
practiced and experienced by the empirical scientists themselves. 

Earlier we saw that a key respect in which German Empiricism differs from Idealism is 
its foundation in impersonal rules of procedure, or method. It is in just this notion that the 
neo-Kantians find the hook by which to link empiricism and idealism. They argue that 
method itself is not and cannot be derived in any way from experience. Rather, the method by 
which experience is “cleansed” is not taken from, but rather imposed upon, empirical phe- 
nomena. Method purifies experience,!> thereby generating genuinely scientific experience. 
But since that method is itself non-empirical, the Marburgers argue, it is a priori. It is pre- 
cisely here that they resort to that favorite term of Fichte and Schelling, Setzung, to name the 
activity of mind that constitutes the a priori of scientific method. The next step is a natural 
inflection, linguistic and conceptual, of Setz-ung (posit) into Ge-setz (law), from the activity 
into its result. 

It is crucial to see, however, that since it is method that is posited, the Marburgers recon- 
ceive subjectivity. Yes, method has, and must have, an a priori foundation, but that founda- 
tion is an anonymous subjectivity to which any individual scientist subjects himself as a 
scientist; in so doing, he places himself under the peculiar norms of scientific thinking, or 
perhaps more dangerously phrased, in the objective frame of “scientific rationality”. This 
trans-subjective reason emerges out of and simultaneously governs the inter-subjective dialec- 
tic called scientific discourse, either between individual scientists or within a single scientist’s 
mind. They do not “posit” in or for themselves individually, but always in accordance with 
the method of science which, though not empirical is also not for that reason subjective. It is 
in method that scientific reason constitutes itself. Method, then, is the neo-Kantian, post- 
positivist name for an a priori, anonymous process, the objectivity of which is warranted by 
its trans- and inter-subjectivity. It is this objectivity alone that, in turn, underwrites the legiti- 
macy of scientific laws. Whereas empiricist theory of science holds the laws of nature to be 
no more than inductive generalizations, the neo-Kantians offer the idealistic alternative of law 
as a concept-function that makes possible the process of induction itself. This alternative 
entails a radical and transcendental reconception of the relationship between object and con- 
cept. 


'] For Husserl’s consequentialism, see Farber, 1943: 109, ff. 

12 Cf. Natorp, 1887: 262, for another approach, which I shan’t rehearse here. 

13 | discuss the meaning of Begriffsfunktionen and Funktionsbegriff in the next section. 

14 Tn this they differ from the early Husserl, who endeavors to distance himself from both idealist 
and empiricist failures by a radical rejection of the whole tradition. But by 1917, at least, Natorp argues 
that Husserl has become “entirely rooted in critical philosophy”, and that his basic interest is identical 
with Kant’s—"however freely he may go beyond him” (Natorp, 1917: 246). 

15 “Frfahrung ist selbst eine solche Synthesis der Wahrnehmungen, welche meinen Begriff, den ich 
vermittelst einer Wahrnehmung habe, durch andere hinzukommende vermehrt” (KrV, A764/B792). 
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Before turning to that reconception, it is important to stress two points. First, the neo- 
Kantians of course do not deny that induction produces concepts. !© However, because induc- 
tion only yields a posteriori probability, they do deny that induction can yield genuinely 
scientific propositions, propositions, that is, which hold or ge/ten with the atemporal abso- 
luteness proper to the realm of validity (Geltung).'’ For Natorp, there is no such thing as an 
“inductive proof’, which tries to conjure up universal propositions out of individual fact (as if 
such were already secured in advance)”.!§ Thus, to argue that the process of induction pre- 
supposes an a priori concept-function is not intended to show that inductive conclusions 
possess genuine scientific status after all; this argument applies only against the psychologis- 
tic view that all our propositions are mere a posteriori generalizations, by showing that gener- 
alization itself presupposes certain a priori concepts.!? Second, the establishment of the 
necessity of a priori concept-functions for all thinking naturally leads the neo-Kantians to the 
further and distinct view that science in actual practice does not proceed by inductive gener- 
alization at all, but by hypothetical positing, which just is the activity of a priori functions. ”° 


3.2. The neo-Kantian theory of scientific Erkenntnis. 


As I argued in the previous chapter, the Marburgers heard the cry, “Back to Kant!”, as a call 
for philosophy to orient itself in line with the special sciences, rather than strive, as had the 
German Idealists, to forge freestanding systems of Wissenschaft. In this section, I explain how 
Natorp realizes this project in his theory of knowledge as a methodical procedure of hypothe- 
sis. First, in 3.2.1, I will clarify and motivate the common Marburg notion of a “thought- 
function [Denkfunktion]’, using Cassirer’s admirably lucid account. Second, in 3.2.2, I de- 
scribe how Natorp’s various synonyms for Denkfunktion name different moments of scientific 
thinking itself, focusing especially on the meaning of “hypothesis” and “method”. These 
terms are central to understanding his interpretation of Plato. 


2 


3.2.1. Induction dependent on “concept-functions ”. 


In his 1910 work, Substance and Function (Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff), the last of 
the Marburgers, Ernst Cassirer, explains the transcendental turn behind the neo-Kantian ver- 
sion of scientism. Closely following Natorp, he shows how complacent common-sense real- 
ism ultimately runs up against problems that, in its naivety, it cannot accommodate. Cassirer, 
like Natorp, locates the historical source of this realism in Aristotle’s logic and ontology.?! 
Aristotle’s realist presupposition is that a world of independently existent, real things is given 


16 Cf. Cassirer, 1910: 20: “Ob aus der Festhaltung dieser Identitat der Beziehung ... zuletzt ein abs- 
trakter Gegenstand, ein allgemeines Vorstellungsbild sich entwickelt, in dem die ahnlichen Ziige vereint 
sind, ist lediglich eine psychologische Nebenfrage, die die logische Charakteristik des Begriffs nicht 
bertihrt”. 

17 Cf. Cassirer, 1910: 17, 24-5. Cf. Natorp, 1917: 228-9. Indeed, Natorp writes, a “thesis” or “posit” 
must, as a thesis, be followed by a confirmatory induction: “confirmation of the thesis through its execu- 
tion [i.e., through working out its implications] is the meaning of all genuine induction ...” (Natorp, 
1917: 240-1). 

18 Natorp, 1917: 241. 

19 Cf. Cassirer, 1910: 21-2; esp. 29, 31, 32, esp. 33. Cf. Natorp, 1917: 227. 

20 Cf. Cassirer, 1910: 15, 18; 27. 

21 Cassirer, 1910: 4, ff. Cf. Natorp, 1887: 276, ff.; 1969: 8; 16, ff.; PI: 384-456. 
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to us. The task of the inquiring scientist, then, is to uncover the common moments that are 
given to us along with or in the things, but which require abstractive processing in order to 
become manifest. One gathers many individual things, and then abstracts from the contingent 
features belonging to them as individuals. This abstraction displays their general features 
which, taken together, is their concept.22 As Cassirer adds, however, the “concept is not a 
mere subjective schema, in which we pull together the common elements of some arbitrary 
group of things”; rather, the concept that is sought by the process of abstraction is the “real 
form, which warrants the causal and teleological connexion of the individual things”.*? For 
Aristotle, the formal concept, which is given as a part of the individual thing, counts as ex- 
planatory of that thing.*4 The ontological category of substance, conceived as an individual 
thing, is paramount: a “solid thing-ly substrate” must be present (vorhanden) in order for any 
of the higher “logical-grammatical kinds of being to find their real traction and ground”.?> 
Cassirer’s account of Aristotle is simply the orthodox Marburg line, most polemically and 
painstakingly advanced by Natorp. Aristotle, the neo-Kantians say, took a turn that would 
bend European philosophy in favor of the substance-interpretation of the concept: “[t]he basic 
categorial relation of the thing to its qualities from now on remains the guiding point of 
view...”.26 He turned, they say, into a blind alley. 

Cassirer claims that the substance-interpretation survives into the present day. Later dis- 
putes between nominalists and realists, and even Berkeley’s “psychological critique of ‘ab- 
stract’ concepts”, all take for granted that a concept, be it of things or of ideas, is properly 
defined as a representation of their common features, i.e., of their similarities.2’ All alike fail 
to question whether “the genuinely scientific concept—particularly of mathematics and phys- 
ics—might not have a different task to accomplish than the one which this scholastic explana- 
tion sets for them’.*® The “substantial forms” that constitute for Aristotle the aim of abstrac- 
tive conceptualization are replaced, in the modern reconception, by “certain basic elements 
which remain constant through the entire region of sensations and ‘perceptions’”9: this is, for 
example, the basic assumption of Mill’s associationism.3° “The only difference between the 
ontological [Aristotelian] and the psychological [Millian] point of view is that the ‘things’ of 
scholasticism were beings copied in thought, whereas the objects of the latter view are no 
more than contents of mental representations” .>! 

The full scope of Cassirer’s critique of what has been sketched as (Aristotelian) realism 
will become clearer as we uncover its Natorpian roots. I want here just to focus on how Cas- 
sirer undermines the empiricist account of induction as the origin of concepts. As we have 
seen, this account makes two key claims: (a) things exist and are given to us, along with (b) 
their similarities or commonalities, which allow us, by some psychological process (say, 
“association”), to form their concept through which we then can cognize them.3? Cassirer 


22 Cassirer, 1910: 5. 

23 Cassirer, 1910: 9. 

24 Cf. Cassirer, 1910: 10. 

25 Cassirer, 1910: 10. 

26 Cassirer, 1910: 10. 

27 Cassirer, 1910: 11; cf. 12, 14. 
28 Cassirer, 1910: 11-2. 

29 Cassirer, 1910: 12. 

30 Cassirer, 1910: 13. 

31 Cassirer, 1910: 14; emphasis added; cf. Cassirer, 1953: 11 
32 Cassirer, 1910: 18-9. 
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points out that the “similarity of things obviously can only then become productive [i.e., of 
concepts], if it is grasped and judged as such [i.e., as similar]. 


The fact that the “unconscious” traces of an earlier perceptual image that have remained in us 
are in fact similar to a new impression, this fact is irrelevant for the process we are interested 
in here as long as both elements are not recognized as similar. However, this immediately 
means that an act of identification is the foundation of all “abstraction” .*3 


In other words, abstraction of similarities from the manifold presented in the “thing” depends 
on the act of identifying the similarities as similarities. And this act in turn depends on a 
criterion of similarity, which the manifold manifestly cannot of itself provide. A moment of 
reflection will tell us, Cassirer urges, that a categorial concept “is not itself given among the 
[perceptual] contents as yet another, new content; similarity or dissimilarity do not appear as 
sensual elements in their own right, alongside sense perceptions of color, sound, pressure, 
touch”.34 Rather, the criterion is decided or posited by the mind. It is the “function” or “act” 
(Handlung)*> by which certain features of the manifold are discerned as similar, or (as Cas- 
sirer, following Natorp,*° adds) different, or even or odd, bigger or smaller, etc. It thus func- 
tions as the grounding or Grundlegung for the “perception” of similarity, difference, and any 
other categorial (conceptual) features in the manifold.77 Without this grounding function, 
‘abstraction’ would remain directionless and rudderless”.3® 

We now see how the neo-Kantian tries to outflank the psychologistic realist. He demon- 
strates, by transcendental argument, that the mind controls an autonomous and foundational 
cognitive sphere, namely of pure concepts or categorial functions, which provide the criteria 
for our judgments concerning the phenomenal manifold. These “functional” concepts (of 
which mathematical functions are Cassirer’s paradigm3%) serve literally to generate objects 
out of the manifold. Thus, while the neo-Kantians expose the explanatory crudeness and 
inadequacy of the inductivist doctrine of abstraction, they at the same time call into question 
the meaning of the realist ontology. 

Nevertheless, one might feel puzzled: is it not psychologistic to speak of the a priori 
functions, whatever they are, as some kind of a mental apparatus whose operation makes 
induction possible? We face here a fundamental problem in interpreting the Marburgers’ 
thought. They commonly speak of “thoughts” and “thinking”, even as they deny that the logic 
(of thinking) has anything to do with mind. This seems paradoxical, as I said above, since 
thinking seems inconceivable without (a) mind to do the thinking. Husserl tries to evade the 
problem by positing a “transcendental ego” as the object of his “pure”—i.e., non- 
psychologizing, yet not therefore psychological—phenomenological investigations. As dubi- 


33 Cassirer, 1910: 19. 

34 Cassirer, 1910: 21; cf. Natorp, 1917: 227. 

35 Natorp, 1910: 22. 

36 Natorp writes that the fact that a sensible particular, that its various sides or images, registered 
from various distances—that these can nevertheless be related to an object: this fact, which makes possi- 
ble a “truth” in the realm of appearances, viz., scientific truth, “presupposes the applicability of the 
concept-function [Begriffsfunktion] (e.g., identification) to the sensible, viz., ... through counting, meas- 
uring, and weighing” (P/: 220; emphasis added). 

37 Cassirer uses the terms, Grundlage and Grundlegung, loaded with Kantian (transcendental) sig- 
nificance, at, e.g., 1910: 19, 22, 33. 

38 Cassirer, 1910: 31. 

39 Cassirer, 1910: 27; cf. v, 21, ff.; 26, ff.; et passim. This tendency is already evident in Cassirer’s 
teacher, Cohen. Cf., e.g., Cohen’s discussion of the Plato’s philosophical foundation of logic in mathe- 
matics at Cohen, 1902b: 447, ff.; 1916: 307. 
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ous as some might find Husserl’s move, Natorp’s attempt to reconcile the objective realm of 
thought with the subjective, thinking mind is at least as obscure; I discuss this attempt in 3.3. 
Our remaining task here, as charitable interpreters, is to figure out how Natorp can sensibly 
conceive of thinking without a thinker, of thoughts, as Dummett puts it with regard to Frege, 
“extruded from the mind”. 

The basic problem lies in the ambiguous meaning of the Marburg shibboleth, “function”. 
In Natorp especially, and to a lesser degree in Cassirer, “function” is used synonymously with 
“Akt” or “Handlung” (act), in which use they appeal to Kant.4° A function, then, is a 
“thought-act”, an act of synthesis, of relation, of construction. But they also use “function” in 
the sense of “Grundfunktion” or “basic function” of thought to name (Kantian) categories. 
Are then the categories acts? What could that mean? How can these acts and functions can be 
conceived independently of an actor, viz., of a mind that is “doing” the thinking, and, if so, in 
what sense they could still be considered acts?*! 

Before answering these questions in the following sections, let us dwell a moment longer 
on the objective realm of thought, i.e., on what Natorp sometimes calls “thought-contents” or 
Denkinhalte*?: these thought-contents are what is thought when we think. When he speaks of 
thinking, he specifically means thinking in the mathematical and exact sciences. The Denkin- 
halte, then, are the contents of scientific thought, or, in short, they are scientific propositions 
or Erkenntnisse. These thoughts are on his theory constructed concepts. They are, or rather, 
were synthesized a priori, and are now applicable to phenomena as their determinants. In 
other words, the realm of thought is not populated by contents independent but available to 


40 For Kant, too, the term, “function”, is always connected to the categories’ spontaneity and their 
synthetic activity; further, he holds that true cognition (Erkenntnis) can only occur if the synthesis in 
question “‘schematizes” representations given in intuition. By contrast, Natorp understands all concepts 
as functional, i.e., as categorial, since all of them, including the concepts of space and time, are thought- 
operations serving to unify a manifold (cf. KrV A68/B93). As we saw above, Natorp rejects any notion 
of intuition as a passive faculty receptive of a given sensible manifold (cf. Natorp, 1912b: 201). Instead, 
he interprets intuition as itself an act of synthesis, i.e., as a generation of unity. He argues that a critical 
account of knowledge is not justified in presupposing some object conceived as existing radically inde- 
pendent of mind, and which then somehow affects it via intuition: to do so would be tantamount to an 
intolerable “metaphysicism” (Natorp, 1912b: 202). Rather, Natorp claims to find in the first Critique 
itself the basis for his view that intuition is not a factor “alien to thought [denkfremd]”, but that it merely 
signifies a different aspect of thinking, viz., that aspect in which a fully spatio-temporally determined 
object, rather than merely a law, is thought (Natorp, 1912b: 204; 1910: 2-3). This “fulfillment [Vol/zug]” 
of objective thought “in each of its stages requires rigorously unambiguous determination, but determi- 
nation always with respect to the lawful functions of thinking itself: determination of the particular, of 
quantity, of quality, in accord with the relation of causality and its laws” (Natorp, 1912b: 204; cf. 1887: 
280). On this view, far from being separate from and opposed to thinking as they seem to be in the first 
Critique, space and time, as the forms of intuition, are originary thought-acts that make possible the 
determination of any object whatsoever. They are hypothesized synthetic manifolds, or—more pre- 
cisely—unified, ordered manifolds of points or “positions” (Stellen) into which any object must first be 
integrated if it is to undergo any further determination as to quantity, quality, etc. (Natorp, 1912b: 203; 
1887: 280). Thus, only in virtue of these various synthetic procedures of progressive determination, 
which Natorp calls “objectivation” (i.e., object-formation), can a phenomenon even appear. But how 
does it appear? Since intuition and thinking are being analyzed here entirely at the “functional” level, the 
phenomenon evidently does not appear as a sensible object, i.e., one that may be assigned a unique set of 
spatio-temporal loci, and that then could serve as a carrier (7rdger) of all further determinations of 
quality, quantity, or relation. 

41 Conversely, if we grant that they in fact are acts of thinking mind, then we might ask how that 
could be interpreted non-psychologistically. 

42 Natorp, 1910: 21. 
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thinking, it is not a realm of existent, intelligible substances. Rather, its contents are the prod- 
ucts of previous thinking, of previous acts of a priori syntheses. The mind can “access” these 
thoughts or scientific propositions, e.g., by reading them in a physics textbook, and then apply 
them to particular phenomena. 

Although we have not yet shown that they are non-psychological, let us next see how 
these synthetic a priori concepts might be functionally conceived; we will then turn to Na- 
torp’s explanation of how thinking can be construed as “happening” non-psychologically, and 
hence, non-psychologistically. First, it may help to remember that Kant, too, not only con- 
ceives the Grundfunktionen of thought, the categories, as “functions”, but also has a concep- 
tion of non-analytic synthetic concepts that seem to fit the Marburg sense of function. J. M. 
Young writes: 


[S]ome concepts are made rather than given. With concepts of this sort, which Kant thinks are 
characteristic of mathematics and natural science, we begin, as it were, by legislating the con- 
ditions a thing must satisfy to qualify as an instance of the concept in question. In mathemat- 
ics, for example, we give a definition, whereas in empirical science we establish the criteria by 
which things of a certain kind are to be identified. We then proceed to determine what further 
predicates hold of the things in question, not by uncovering what was implicit in our initial 
concept, but instead by adding predicates to that concept, either by constructing it and produc- 
ing a demonstration (in mathematics) or by observing instances of the concept (in empirical 
science). ... [W]e begin by /aying down a few predicates, to which we then add. 


When these synthetic concepts are applied to phenomena, their functional nature is revealed 
from a new angle. They now can be understood as actively forming the manifold, that is, 
bringing it into the relations prescribed by the concept.*4 This phase of the concepts’ applica- 
tion of course requires a thinking mind, although the concepts’ “validity” holds whether or 
not this particular mind applies it; so its “existence” does not imply psychologism. Moreover, 
although the concept required a mind to construct it, it did not require any particular mind to 
do so, nor did it require any particular mind’s experience; consequently its genesis does not 
imply psychologism either. 

What was mind doing when it constructed or synthesized its function-concept? It made 
clear to itself what already must logically be thinkable. This making-clear is called thinking 
because its object is a thought, not the other way around. We can use the Platonic simile of 
vision to illustrate this very Platonistic point of view. Plato’s metaphor of the mind’s eye can 
be read as suggesting intellectual intuition.45 However it need not be read this way. It can 
instead suggest that a thought need not be the thought of a thinker, but could, like a visible 
thing, have its own independent “existence”. Instead of being visible, it is thinkable. We 
could therefore rephrase Natorp’s “thought-content” as a “thinkable” (parallel to the Stoic 
lekton, or “sayable’’).4° Moreover, just as a /ekton need not be said to “exist”, but in fact 
makes the sayer say something instead of merely uttering noises, so by analogy a “thinkable” 
need not be actualized by a mind to “exist”, but on the contrary makes the mind truly think 
something instead of streaming along through a fog of impulses and impressions. 


43 Young, 1992: 111-2; emphasis added. 

44 If this proves impossible, then the concept is rejected as scientifically incorrect; its incapacity to 
generate a genuine object, however, does not impugn its a prioricity (cf. Phaedo, 100-102). 

45 | suspect this is why Natorp avoids all mention of the cave allegory in Platos Ideenlehre, as | dis- 
cuss in Chapter Four. 

46 Can the synthetic, relational character of thinking be done justice on this analogy? I believe so, as 
long as one recognizes that seeing is in no wise passive, that vision, too, synthesizes, that is, can be said 
to “pick out” its objects, and so constitute them as seen objects for itself. 
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Thus reason faces two tasks: first, it must (re)construct the functions of thought, which 
are not themselves dependent on it for their “being”. Second, it then needs to apply these 
concepts, as categories,*” to the intuitional manifold that is concretely given, be it pure or 
sensible. It is in this second phase that they are functions in the sense of “acts”, for the mind is 
actively forming its (scientific) experience through them. “Logic”, then, is for the Marburg 
School simply the study of the relations of these ideal thought-contents and the dynamic 
“operations” by which they generate the ever-unfolding structure of science. We now turn to a 
detailed account of scientific experience as “act”, before dealing in the next section (3.3) with 
Natorp’s attempt at defining the relation between this activity and the mind of the individual 
thinker. 


3.2.2. Scientific experience and the dissolution of ontology. 


3.2.2.1. Science. 


As the foregoing discussion suggests, the neo-Kantian critique of psychologism and realism is 
not primarily intended to rectify the theory of everyday perception and cognition, or to ex- 
plain the mental representation of things.*8 Rather, it is a propaedeutic to a new theory or 
“logic”49 of scientific experience, of which the ideally rigorous paradigm is “exact science” 
(e.g., theoretical physics).°° As a body of achieved knowledge, science is a fact; as Cohen 
curtly puts it, “the sciences exist in printed books”.5! These books contain propositions ex- 
pressing cognitions of objects or objective states of affairs, and claim to be systems of knowl- 
edge, i.e., systems of science. Yet the scientific hypotheses or laws (Ge-setze) by which sci- 
ence methodically, synthetically progresses are not transparent to rationality qua scientific 
rationality. They must instead be analogically retraced by a transcendental logic. 

This is because the scientist is, as he should be, solely concerned with the laws in accor- 
dance with which the phenomena (objectively, not psychologically conceived) may be coher- 
ently ordered and determined as an objectivity. Scientific thinking is the “legislating” (hy- 
pothesizing) of these laws; logic—philosophy—is the laws in accordance with which this 
legislation occurs: reason’s constitution as opposed to its statutes. Philosophy’s task, then, is 
to give a non-inductivist, non-psychological account of how such knowledge-systems can 
come to be and continuously develop and supersede one another, all the while maintaining a 
legitimate claim on the name, “science’”.>2 As Cassirer shows, the inductive method of ab- 
straction and generalization can never yield exactness of scientific cognition, where “exact” 


47 Cassirer thus speaks of these functional concepts generally as “categorial functions” (cf. Cassirer, 
1910, Chapters One and Two). Natorp also thinks of these categorial concepts as unlimited in number, 
unlike Kant (Natorp, 1910: 35). 

48 Natorp’s “critical” psychology, which I treat below, attempts to show how scientific thinking is 
related to concrete mental representations. 

49 Natorp, 1969: 11, et passim. 

50 In this aim, neo-Kantianism truly does continue a project begun by Kant, perhaps most clearly 
exemplified by the “Second Part of the Main Transcendental Problem” of the Prolegomena, where he 
asks, “How is Pure Science of Nature Possible?” Cf. Proleg.: 42-74 (§§14-39); Natorp, 1969: 13; Rose, 
1981: 2. 

51 Cohen, 1902a: x. 

52 It is crucial to see that this specifically philosophical task presupposes an interpretation of just 
what the “fact of science” consists in. As we have already seen, the Marburg interpretation has it that 
science determines the Jaws of phenomena; that it links these laws systematically; and that it does so 
through an anonymous, objective, methodical procedure. 
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(also) implies the mathematical necessity of such cognition. By contrast, the notion of func- 
tional categorial concepts, in Kant’s sense of Verstandesbegriffe, enables the Marburgers to 
give a transcendental account of this ideal scientificity. Yet while both Kant and the Marburg- 
ers would agree that categories are active functions that “make possible” or indeed generate 
scientific experience, there is nonetheless a big difference between the two systems. 

The neo-Kantians partially repeal the German Idealists’ abolition of Kant’s Ding an sich, 
reconceiving it as the ideal of complete objectivation. What science does in continuously, 
progressively determining an “object”, is ever more closely to approach this ideal. Of course, 
since the phenomenal manifold is infinitely indeterminate, the ideal is in principle unreach- 
able, functioning instead as a regulative, because “problematic” ideal. It is, as Natorp puts it, 
a “pure limit-concept [Grenzbegriff], which merely delimits [begrenzt] experience in its own 
creative legislation”;*? more precisely, the thing in itself is not some mind-independent X, but 
rather an X necessarily implied by the fact of scientific progress, namely the “epitome [/nbe- 
griff| of scientific knowledge’”.>4 Reason sets itself the task of complete knowledge of the 
indeterminate; this projected yet unreachable completion is the Ding an sich. Nevertheless, 
while restoring some respectability to the Ding an sich, this move seems to brush dangerously 
close to the “total idealism” of the past, since as an ideal, the thing in itself is given an entirely 
epistemological, that is, apparently “subjective” sense: it is no longer a thing—knowable or 
not—at all. How do the Marburgers avoid this pitfall? 

Fichte’s unbound, unbounded subjectivity entails that the world of nature is the posit or 
Setz-ung of mind; so too do the neo-Kantians attribute the experience of nature as an idea of 
science entirely to the work of the mind’s foundational cognitive legislation, its hypotheses or 
grundlegende Ge-setze.*> As I noted earlier, however, they avoid the arbitrariness of the 
speculative systems of nature by reconceiving the positing function as coordinate with the 
application of method over time. One may understand the fall of German Idealism as a le- 
gitimation crisis of subjectivity. The speculative philosophers conceive positing as a brute act 
by a self whose nature it simply is to posit; yet such a view of subjectivity, while appearing to 
grant it total and absolute power, in fact fractures its autonomy at the very root. For if the self 
posits by nature, then, like an archaic god, it legislates by fiat, heteronomously if not help- 
lessly enslaved to a thetic compulsion. The Marburg move to method amounts to an evolution 
from will to reason, from simple Setzung to Ge-setz, i.e., from fiat to law. The positing sub- 
jectivity attains to true cognitive autonomy at the moment that it subjects itself to what Natorp 
elsewhere*® calls the law of lawfulness (Gesetz der Gesetzlichkeit), which enjoins that there 
ought to be law. The fact that subjectivity itself posits this first law in no way lessens its 
imperative force. On the contrary, it cements it. For subjectivity posits the law categorically, 
and so simultaneously places itself under it. It is precisely in this self-giving of law, without 
restriction, that subjectivity asserts its auto-nomy; it is through abiding by it that it confirms 
its legitimacy.*” 

If the law of lawfulness is the prime directive of scientific rationality, it is through 
method that this directive is executed. The neo-Kantian notion of method is based on a view 
of how empirical science in fact works. A rational community commits to common rules, in 
accordance with which it systematically proceeds towards an ideal of complete knowledge of 
nature. The propositions of science are not deduced from, nor incorporated into some specu- 


53 Natorp, 1912b: 199. 

54 Natorp 1918: 19. 

55 Cf. Cohen, 1902b: 449; 1916: 308, ff. 

56 E.g., Natorp, 1887: 285; 191131917: 246. 
57 Cf. KrV, A839/B867. 
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lating individual’s static system, established and justified by intuitive fiat.** Moreover, neo- 
Kantianism, like empiricism, understands method as the rational cleansing of ordinary experi- 
ence by which it becomes “scientific experience”.5? The key difference is that this cleansing 
is not interpreted as the exfoliation of contingencies from the object’s essential core. Rather, 
for experience to become scientific its subjective or transcendental source must be purified. 
This just means that experience must be anchored in the pure concepts that are the under- 
standing’s laws of experience. We do not capture an empirical object scientifically by disclos- 
ing its substantial essence, but by locating it in an a priori categorial system, through the 
functional principle by which experience of that object is made possible.°° For as we saw 
above, the Marburgers hold that only the functional conception of cognition can warrant the 
objectivity of (scientific) experience. Hence a double philosophical task is delineated: to 
isolate the a priori categorial system, and to do so in a way that explains the fact of science’s 
endless progress. 


2 


3.2.2.2. Reconstruction of categories or “root-functions”. 


In earlier sections I tried to explain why, from the transcendental standpoint, the objects of 
experience are conceived as the products of synthesis (and not given to us ready-made). Yet 
the source and process of that synthesis is hidden from us. For the Marburgers, retracing the 
process to its source is crucial, not for the sake of a human psychology, but for grounding the 
syntheses of scientific cognition. Natorp writes: 


It is true that thinking operates (in the sciences) in accord with secure laws of synthesis, al- 
though to a large extent at the same time it is unconscious of these laws. Its interest is not pri- 
marily these laws, but rather that scientific content [Erkenntnisgehalt] which is generated 
thanks to these laws. Thinking is in each case focused upon its particular object [Gegenstand]. 
An entirely new level of reflection is required to investigate, not the particular object, but the 
laws in accordance with which this and any scientific object in general first constitutes itself as 
an object. This new kind of reflection we call “logic”.®! 


For Natorp, this new kind of reflection or “logic” takes the form of a “reconstruction” of the 
synthetic acts that come prior to and generate (scientific) experience by giving the law to the 
manifold. Given the transcendental doctrine of function-concepts, reconstruction seeks the 
pure, categorial “root-functions” © of synthesis. Natorp calls these concepts variously 
Grundbegriffe (basic concepts), reine Denkfunktionen (pure thought-functions),® Katego- 
rien (categories). Since the logic of science starts from the “fact” of accomplished syntheses 
(e.g., Cohen’s science books), it must return to their root by analysis. The Marburg method of 


58 Cf. Natorp: 1887: 259-260 (emphasis added): “Auch diese allgemeine Correlation zwischen Ge- 
setz und Gegenstand diirfen wir ... wohl auch sachlich als festgestellt annehmen; festgestellt nicht durch 
das Gutdiinken oder die Systemsucht dieses oder jenes Philosophen, sondern durch die That der Wissen- 
schaft, die tiberall im Gesetze den Gegenstand constituirt’. 

59 Cf. esp. Natorp, 1917: 237; 246; 1969: 13. 

60 Cf. Natorp, 1917: 226. 

61 Natorp, 1969: 10-11; connected to Plato (Republic) at Natorp, 1969: 12. 

62 For the use of the word “root [Wurzel; verb form, wurzeln]” see, e.g., PI: 304. 

63 “Ich verstehe ... unter Synthesis in der allgemeinsten Bedeutung die Handlung, verschiedene 
Vorstellungen zueinander hinzuzutun, und ihre Mannigfaltigkeit in einer Erkenntnis zu begreifen” (KrV, 
A77/B103). 

64 B.g., PI: 234; 287. 

65 B.g., PI: 244-5. 

66 B.g., PI: 248. 
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grounding science is the analytic deduction of the pure root-functions, those acts of judgment 
that express a particular “piece of science” or scientifically valid cognition (Erkenntnis). This 
grounding also leads to the cleansing of scientific experience, since the analytic ascent is 
complemented by a re-synthesizing, constructive descent to cognition. This second synthesis, 
while no longer the business of philosophy, but rather of science, is now fully scientific—e., 
“logically” justified—because the prior analysis has laid bare the source of its “unconscious” 
laws and their bindingness (Giiltigkeit).°7 Science proceeds constructively on foundations 
precisely known and anchored (it is hoped) in the bedrock of reason’s ultimate principle: 
law, 68 

Just what, then, are these root-functions of cognition? Both Natorp and Kant take think- 
ing to be a discursive cognition through concepts.’ Concepts, in turn, are the predicates of 
possible judgments.”° Hence, for Natorp as for Kant, the basic functions of thinking are the 
fundamental forms of judgment as such, abstracted from any content, and these are catego- 
ries.7! However, on Natorp’s view, one cannot exhaustively tabulate the categories, as Kant 
does in the Transcendental Analytic, because for Natorp and Cohen, “category” has a much 
broader meaning than for Kant.7? The categories are no longer merely the conditions of syn- 
thesizing sensible intuition into empirical cognitions, but are themselves the laws of scientific 
thought. Thus the function of Kant’s “Ideas” is collapsed into that of his categories, yielding a 
new, fluid, hybrid a priori concept. Perhaps this is because they dissolve Kant’s distinction 
between “predicaments” and “praedicabilia” (Prddikamente and Prddikabilien). “Predica- 
ments” is another word for “categories”, while the “praedicabilia” are what Kant calls the 
“equally pure [but] derived concepts”, e.g., “force, action, passion, community, presence, 
resistance”, etc.”3 Natorp seems to consider praedicabilia, too, to be “categories”, as well as 
all other scientific concepts that are posited and imposed a priori upon the phenomena. Thus, 
e.g., he names the Kantian praedicabile, “force”, in the same breath as “acceleration, energy, 
atom, ion, etc.”, all of which are a priori functional concepts.” 

Nonetheless, this does not mean that Natorp holds that there are no primitive or original 
root-functions. Take the following remark: 


The method is “absolute”, the lawfulness of determination; absolute, that is, if one were suc- 
cessful in erecting the basic categorial structure [kategoriale Grundgeriist] with complete cer- 
tainty.7> 


Here Natorp sounds skeptical whether a “basic categorial framework” could be “set up with 
total certainty”. At the same time he admits that “lawfulness of determination” is absolute. 
Does this not suggest that at least those concepts must be just as absolute that are implicitly 


67 Natorp, 1969: 13. Cf. Natorp, 1917: 224; 236; 241; 243; 246; 1888: 128, ff. 

68 Cf. Natorp, 1969: 10. Cf. esp. KrV, A77-78/B 103, ff. 

69 Cf. KrV, A68/B93. 

70 Cf. KrV, A69/B94. 

71 Cf. KrV, A70/B95. 

72 This is an inheritance from Cohen. For Cohen, every concept is a Grundlegung (Cohen, 1902c: 
377), which, in turn, is a “category”. For discussions of what Lembeck (1993) calls the “radical openness 
of Cohen’s category-system”, cf. Lembeck, 1993: 128; Edel, 1994: 334, ff.; Marx, 1981; 1984. 

7 KrV, A81-2/B107-8. 

74 Cf. Natorp’s mention of gravity at Natorp, 1887: 263. 

75 Natorp, 1917: 246; original emphasis; cf. Natorp, 1917: 230: “[DJem echten Empirismus, dem 
kein Erfahrungssatz je schlechthin, als Letztes, Absolutes gelten darf, entspricht der echte Apriorismus, 
dem ebensowenig irgend ein Satz ‘a priori’ als Letztes, Absolutes gilt”. 
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bound up with the very notion of law, the ultimate conditio sine qua non of thinking?7° 
Would the less certain “categorial framework” then not name the system of praedicabilia 
lower down in the conceptual hierarchy? For Natorp, lawfulness in thinking just means syn- 
thesizing (i.e., unifying), and determining (i.e., identifying).7”7 Hence, he must consider at 
least unity’® and identity”? to be absolute root-concepts. But as we shall see in Chapter Four, 
the concept of unity is embedded in a co-original system® of yet other mutually implied, 
equally primitive concepts, like relation, identity, difference—a system inspired by the 
koinénia of the megista gené in Plato’s Sophist.*! 

The reconstructive ascent attains to an a priori realm of subjectivity or consciousness, 
which, for Natorp (as for Husserl), is not psychological®* but philosophical, i.e., to the realm 
of atemporal, transempirical validity of (scientific) law. The systematic interrelations and 
interconnections of the basic thought-functions are not the real conditions of possibility of 
some concrete psyche’s acts of thinking (the object of empirical psychology). Rather, they are 
the ideal conditions of possibility of the acts of scientific thinking legislating experience, i.e., 
of generating knowledge in the strict sense. Whatever the psychophysical circumstances of 
scientific cognition, it is not these circumstances that lend it its status as knowledge, since (as 
the critique of psychologism showed) the objectivity of knowledge would be threatened and 
undermined. Rather, the status of knowledge is warranted by a particular cognition’s being 
anchored in, and derivable from, the system of root-categories that constitute that autonomous 
and anonymous form of subjectivity called “scientific mind’. 83 


3.2.2.3. The functions of thought: hypothesis and method. 


For Natorp as for Kant, the giving of law to experience, the generation of objectivity in the 
flux of sensibility, is called thinking.*4 Thinking is not something mind does “with” its cate- 
gories. It does not “use” them to “have” experience. Rather, thinking is the activity of the 
categories, by which it makes experience.*> Reason’s autonomy consists precisely in its legis- 
lative decision, its categorial incision into the given manifold of the X. This decision in turn 
consists in positing, hypo-thesizing, laying-down or laying-in its own pure concepts or “Denk- 
setzungen” into the manifold.’ Thinking determines, that is, delimits the indeterminate 
flux.8? The process of determination is a spontaneous act, with two distinct moments: first, 
the posit of a point of view (Hinsicht or Gesichtspunkt) from which to consider the X; second, 


76 Cf. Cohen, 1871: 96-7; Philonenko, 1989: 23. 

77 Cf. Natorp, 1969: 20; 1917: 233. 

78 Cf. Lembeck, 1993: 128. 

79 Cf. Holzhey, 1986: 229, n. 12. 

80 Cf. Natorp, 1969: 21. 

81 See Chapter Four. 

82 Where Husserl calls the cleansing of experience and laying bare of this realm and its structures 
the “eidetic reduction”, the study of which is “transcendental phenomenology”, Natorp calls the clean- 
sing process “reconstruction”, and the study of the reconstructed realm “pure psychology” (Natorp, 
1917: 226). 

83 See esp. Natorp, 1917: 225-6. 

84 Again, we must be clear to specify that for Cohen and Natorp thinking is always scientific think- 
ing through scientific concepts, the predicates of possible scientific judgments concerning a scientifically 
undetermined object. 

85 Nous is poiétikos. Cf. Augustine, Confessions, Bk. XI, Chapter 5 (Augustine, 1963: 261). 

86 Cf. Natorp, P/: 203: “So aber ist [die reine Einheit] nur Denksetzung und nicht irgend einer an- 
dern Behandlung fahig als durch Denken”. 

87 Cf. Natorp, 1969: 16, ff. 
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the synthetic act of relating the X to that point of view.®* This posit is what Natorp calls 
“hypo-thesis”,®® which he literally translates as Grund-legung, the Ge-setz or law of synthe- 
sis.°” Thus we should perhaps speak of positing rather than of “posits”, for hypothesis is the 
“function” of thinking, i.e., its moment of laying-down the “point of view” from which the 
mind synthesizes disparate representations by relating them in a single conceptual nexus 
(Verkniipfung).°! 

Now the Xs with reference to which all positing and thinking occur are not in the first 
place the sensible phenomena of subjective experience, but are instead themselves theoretical 
constructions or interpretations. These constructions in turn are founded on hypotheses of a 
lower order, viz., on specific concepts formulated to transmute particular subjective experi- 
ences into objective knowledge. When the astronomer speaks of planets and their laws of 
motion, he is speaking objectively of scientific phenomena, as opposed to the subjective 
appearance of sensible phenomena to you or me. Therefore, on Natorp’s view, strange as it 
may sound, the phenomenon “Mars” is an hypothesis, an object certainly, but for all that an 
ideal and never fully determined thought-object. Moreover, the motion of this object, too, is 
ideal: it can be calculated with the utmost exactitude. It is these two hypotheses—“Mars” and 
the laws governing motion—that alone are objective, and susceptible to knowledge. The 
reddish speck in the sky is merely a subjective appearance, of which there can be “acquaint- 
ance”, perhaps, but no science. 

We now see that Cassirer’s a priori “functions” are, as it were, the legislative decisions 
or cuts by which thinking generates objectivities out of the sensible manifold. For this reason, 
Natorp calls the neo-Kantian theory of objects “genetic” (Natorp, 1969: 16). Objects are 
constructed and generated, not given. What is “given” is ultimately merely and solely the 
utterly indeterminate X of the manifold.°? Hence, objects can be no more than a goal or task 
(Aufgabe) of the understanding. Given the X, the understanding has to determine, delimit, 
define these data, thereby constituting the objects of experience. Harking back to Kant, Na- 
torp puts it this way: things are not given simpliciter (gegeben), but are given as tasks ((als 
Auf-gaben) auf-gegeben). 

Let us now turn to the question of method. The hypothesizing activity of thinking cannot 
occur in a random, haphazard way if it is to generate knowledge rather than mere subjective 
seeming. Hypothesis, as a process of determination, does not unfold in a conceptual vacuum. 
It is restricted and structured by other cognitions that, for the purpose of determining some 
given X, are taken as (provisionally) established. Without such parameters, “the task of cog- 
nizing the object would not only be insoluble, but also incoherent”.°4 Natorp compares the 


88 As Cassirer says, since the hypothesized point of view belongs to the “form of consciousness”, it 
is “categorial” (in the broader neo-Kantian sense of “category”) (Cassirer, 1910: 33). 

89 On the origin of this in Cohen’s philosophy, see Holzhey, 1986. 

90 Cassirer uses the concept of “equality” (Gleichheit) to illustrate the necessary activity of mind in 
positing or hypothesizing a point of view from which to compare two representations as to their 
(inequality (Cassirer, 1910: 33). Both Natorp and Cassirer follow Cohen in their use of the word “hy- 
pothesis” (cf. Cohen, 1902b: 449). 

9! Cf. esp. Cassirer, 1910: 33; Natorp, 1969: 11. 

2 Cf. KrV, A109, et passim. Cf. Natorp, 1969: 16. 

°3 Who or what gives this task [Aufgabe]? It seems that the neo-Kantians take the task as implied by 
rationality’s prime directive. “Let there be law” must mean (at least from the perspective of the mind’s 
theoretical interest) “let there be law for experience”, i.e., “let the manifold be understandable and 
understood”. 

4 Natorp, 1887: 258. 
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task of determining an X to solving an equation for an unknown variable, where the object to 
be determined out of the manifold, the X, is not an absolutely unknown quantity: 


The sense [Bedeutung] of an equation’s X is determined through the relation expressed in that 
equation to the known quantities; likewise, in the “equation” of cognition [Erkenntniss]|—even 
before its solution—the object’s sense must be determined through a determinate relation to 
the data of cognition. ... To wit, just as the equation’s form predetermines the general sense of 
the X, so too is the general sense of the object predetermined through what we would call the 
“form” of cognition. 


Now, although a given determinative act is always restricted within certain parameters, those 
parameters are only ever provisionally and relatively fixed, namely with respect to the par- 
ticular point of view that has been laid down (hypo-thesized). As we saw, the only “absolute” 
is the methodological imperative, viz., that any hypothesis must be integrated or integrable in 
the system of all the other cognitions (which, for their part, are again only relatively fixed). 

Hypothesis is method, as Natorp sometimes says, in that the laying-down of a scientific 
judgment is governed by basic rules of judgment, the so-called root-functions or Urbegriffe, 
mentioned above. These rules have a doubly normative function: first, such basic forms of 
predication as identification, differentiation, relation, etc., model the general patterns of 
“well-formed formulae”; second, and more relevant to method, the prime directive, the “law 
of lawfulness”, categorically commands reason to bring all appearance (Erscheinung) under 
law’s sway, to “rationalize” it. This second function, then, is the source of Natorp’s notion of 
method as the motion of thinking: the regulated process and progress of hypothesizing. He 
writes: 


The risk [Wagnis] [of hypothesizing] is inevitable if the process of experience should begin 
and continue moving: just as my foot must take a stand if it is to be able to walk. This taking a 
stand is necessary, but the stand must in turn always be left behind.*° 


Natorp thus metaphorically conceives of hypotheses as the laid-down steps of thinking’s 
advance, the direction and goal of which is implicit in the categorical imperative that consti- 
tutes all hypotheses (Ge-setze) in the first place, viz., the maximal, ideally total determination 
of the manifold of Erscheinung. Because this imperative implies an unreachable goal, the 
process of hypothesis is a constant going, never a (final) arrival. And this is what Natorp 
means by “method”: 


The word “method”, metienai, implies not a mere “going” or movement in general; nor, as 
Hegel believes, a mere accompanying [going-with]; rather, method means a going towards a 
goal, or at any rate in a secured direction: it means “going-after” [pursuit].%7 


Thus, every hypothesis attains scientific status by being incorporated into a methodical proc- 
ess of other hypotheses; and, as we will see in the next chapter more clearly, the Jink among 
these steps is the notion of justification, that is, showing how a given step flows without 
contradiction from a previous step. Now because the process of thinking—of building piece 
on piece of the construct of knowledge as a whole—is never-ending, every hypothesis is a 


95 Natorp, 1887: 258; emphasis added. 

6 Natorp, 1912b: 203. 

97 Natorp, 1912b: 199-200. Natorp’s formulation is slightly, if excusably, misleading here. The 
Greek verb, metienai (dictionary form: meteimi [ibo]) is not etymologically related to methodos. How- 
ever, as Natorp correctly says, both terms signify the pursuit of something, and Natorp uses the verb to 
stress the movement, the action of thinking. 
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priori only with respect to the manifold, since it is only out of the application of the hypothe- 
sis to the manifold that experience can arise. But with respect to the “body” of science as the 
totality of laws of experience, every hypothesis has only relative validity, since this body is 
constantly evolving to adapt to the new environment of problems that its own earlier acts of 
understanding synthesis had generated. The relativity of the mind’s system of cognitions (i.e., 
science) is not surprising, since these cognitions have meaning exclusively with respect to the 
manifold (otherwise being empty and sense-less). But the manifold is absolutely indetermi- 
nate, absolutely relative, and therefore infinitely fecund. Hence Natorp, like Husserl, con- 
ceives the task of science as infinite: it is a “progressively and inexhaustibly more precise 
identification ... [of a transcendent world that is] determinable and to be determined’.** The 
objectivity or being which the mind imposes on the flux by determining the_X is itself in flux, 
i.e., constantly progressing, becoming—but according to /aw. Natorp illustrates this seeming 
paradox with the infinite progress and possibility of progress of mathematics. 


All this subsists [besteht] thanks to the securely grounded concepts of mathematics, which just 
are concepts of pure methods, of the lawful process of thinking itself, and which try to bring 
this process to the highest attainable degree of clarity. This process is not a temporal process, 
and thus certainly not a psychological or merely historical process. 


Natorp radically reinterprets Kant’s famous phrase, “the fact of science”. In science, Natorp 
argues, method is everything— 


or to use the Latin word: process is everything. Thus the “‘factum’” [that-which-has-been-done] 
of science must only be understood as “fier?” [“that-which-is-being-done”]. The fieri alone is 
the factum: all being which science seeks to “establish” must again resolve itself into the 
stream of becoming. It is only of this stream [lit. of this becoming], however, that one may ul- 
timately say: it is. 100 


Natorp delights in the paradox: “Becoming [das Werden]|—the process [der Gang]—subsists; 
the development [die Entwicklung] into infinity occurs [findet statt], as ‘objectively’ as noth- 
ing else”. 10! 

To pull our strands together, thinking in the strict sense is scientific thinking, for it alone 
is generative of knowledge, i.e., objective truth. Science (and therefore knowledge) as a mat- 
ter of fact evolves through time: science is a fieri. However, this evolution or fieri is not 
unregulated, but moves in a continuous pursuit of ever more precise determinations of experi- 
ence, and this pursuit is literally called “method”. These determinations of experience just are 
the objects of science. The philosophical task therefore is to analyze the condition of possibil- 
ity of the regularity of this methodical determination of experience. Natorp (like Cohen!°) 
identifies this condition as hypothesis, interpreted as law (Ge-setz, posit). Experience in the 
strict sense is only possible given a law (Gesetz) that functions as its interpretational ground- 
work or foundation (Grundlegung). The first hypothesis or primal posit then must be the law 
of lawfulness, the rational postulate that experience, in order to be Erfahrung, and not mere 
Erlebnis, must accord with law, i.e., be grounded on a rational foundation. ! This categorical 
imperative that all its experience fall under law is the originary act of reason wherein lies its 


98 Natorp, 1917: 233. 

99 Natorp, 1969: 17; cf. 35, ff. 

100 Natorp, 1969: 14. 

101 Natorp, 1969: 17. 

102 Cohen, 1902: 449. 

103 Cf, Natorp, 1887: 285; 1911e; 1917: 246. 
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ultimate autonomy. It is the regulative principle of the continuous, orderly flow of experi- 
ence.!4 As a general, purely formal law it regulates the particular hypotheses that in turn 
generate or ground particular objects of Erfahrung (such as “Mars”, “electricity”, “atom”, or 
“gravity’’) in the regulated process of their ever wider and more rigorous determination. How 
it does this is a separate problem, one that Natorp attempts to solve through his system of 


categories, treated in the next section. 
3.2.2.4. Predication, phenomena, and the dissolution of ontology. 


Natorp writes, “being-determined [is] the only acceptable meaning of being-given”, which 
determination can only be conceived as the “result and expression of an act of determina- 
tion”.'°5 This statement encapsulates the genetic critique of the realist position, which latter 
Natorp calls “dogmatic”. Since the sensible manifold is entirely indeterminate, there can be 
no question of any being or thing “giving” itself to us. But whereas before the conflict be- 
tween the critical and realist, or genetic and dogmatic notions of objectivity was framed in 
epistemological terms, we now confront a further result: the dissolution of ontology. Tradi- 
tionally, ontology is conceived as the study of the being of beings. Yet, for it to have an object 
of study, it must take for granted that beings are, that is, that they have an independent, objec- 
tive existence as things, and that they are given to us as such. Just this objective being of 
things is denied by the genetic theory of objectivation. What in our pre-philosophical attitude 
we naively perceive as the givenness or presence of real beings is an illusion. 


What is subjective and valid only for us, is, on the contrary, all arbitrary conclusions [of the 
determinative process]; they present us with the illusion of a standstill [i.e., a fixed and stable 
givenness of the object], whereas there in the truth of the matter there is unending progress 
[ewiger Fortgang].'% 


Natorp may as well have said that “being-determined is the only acceptable meaning of ‘be- 
ing’, period”. “Being” takes on an exclusively functional meaning, namely the function of 
predication. It is nothing more than the copula in a true predication expressing a scientific 
judgment. It has the sole function of relating, of identifying, of connecting subject and predi- 
cate, thereby synthetically generating cognition. As a result, “ontology”, the science of being 
qua being, is resolved into a logic of judgment. 

This raises a further awkwardness. If Natorp holds that the meaning of being is to be un- 
derstood in terms of predication alone, then this makes intuition itself a synthetic, quasi- 
predicative activity: but what is the matter of its synthesis, if not what is “given” in the sensi- 
ble manifold? What is the status of space and time? Natorp’s answers to these questions will 
become clearer in the next chapter, but for now let us at least provisionally clarify Natorp’s 
scientific sense of the intuited “phenomenon”. Like Kant, Natorp understands thinking always 
to be thinking an object. For Natorp, however, this means “constituting”, “constructing”, or 
“objectivating” the object. Since he (re)interprets these objects as non-sensible phenomena, he 
also interprets space and time non-psychologically, i.e., as non-sensible. They are not the 
forms of sensible intuition, but the ideal system of dimensions (three spatial dimensions plus 
time!°7), conceived as “‘structures of a purely mathematical kind, which nonetheless go be- 


104 Natorp and Cassirer were greatly concerned to show that Einstein’s theories of relativity did not 
undermine the postulate of scientific continuity so much as confirm it. Cf. Natorp, 1910: 392, ff.; Cas- 
sirer, 1921; 1953: 347-456. 

105 Natorp, 1917: 229-30; 233. 

106 Natorp, 1969: 17; emphasis added. 

107 Cf. Natorp, 1910: 303, ff.; 397-8. 
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yond mere number, in virtue of the general relation to existence [that is] contained in their 
very concepts”. !08 

Thus a very crucial distinction must be made between two levels of phenomenality and of 
objectivity, which for the purposes of this article shall be called “first-order” and “second- 
order”. !9 A first-order phenomenon is the psychic, subjective appearance that Natorp tacitly 
acknowledge has a basis in sensibility, and which he calls the “Phdnomen letzter Instanz” or 
the “phenomenon of final authority”;!!° this first-order phenomenon is a “Vorstellung”, or 
“representation”, i.e., a doxic phenomenon.!!! Hence it cannot be the referent of knowledge 
or science, since science does not concern itself with doxic appearances as such, but the ob- 
jects (or objectivities) that appear in or through the appearances. !!? 

But how are we to understand this “appearing” of an object “through” the doxic appear- 
ances? What, precisely, is the relation between the first-order and second-order “phenom- 
ena”? In the places where he explicitly mentions sensibility in the concrete, psychological 
sense, !!3 Natorp conceives it as never conveying or “giving” the mind an object, ready-made. 
Rather, “what” sensibility gives is so entirely indeterminate and uncoordinated that it cannot 
even be called a manifold. Whatever the chaos of sensibility may be, Natorp conceives it as 
nothing more than a task (Aufgabe), problem, or demand (Forderung) for objectivity, that is, 
objectivation.!!4 Since no thing (no object) is ever given in sensibility, any object is only ever 
constructed, and can only be known qua construction, viz., as an instance of its constituting 
law. 

Natorp everywhere likens this problematic relation of first-order phenomenality and sec- 
ond-order objectivity to solving for X in an equation.!!> If the solution(-set) of X is the object 
for which thinking is to solve, then the sensible appearance is analogous to the notational 
cipher, “‘X”’, itself, since what-has-not-yet-been-experienced is simply what-has-not-yet-been- 
constructed. Moreover, just as in solving an equation one can only determine the X in light of 
other known quantities assumed in the equation, one must in the same way establish the 
determinations of the problematic object in light of other objectivities (laws) that are assumed 
(ge-setzt). No such objectivities are ever granted absolutely, of course, but only relatively, 


108 Natorp, 1910: 341. In this, Natorp anticipates Carnap’s later distinction between formal, intui- 
tive, and physical space; cf. Carnap, 1922; Friedman, 2000: 64, et passim. 

109 Cf. Stolzenberg, 1995: 25. 

110 Natorp, 1887: 273, 274; 1913: 192. Phillips and Kolb (Natorp, 1981) translate this term as “phe- 
nomenon of final appeal”. 

111 Natorp, 1887: 266, 267; esp. 273. 

112 Natorp, 1913: 193. 

113 Natorp, 1913: 193. 

114 Natorp, 1887: 276-277. Because for Natorp no object is ever given in sensibility, but is con- 
structed by thinking, it follows that subject and object are not separate, independent entities that may 
enter into a special relation called cognition. Rather, they are essentially correlative concepts (Natorp, 
1912b: 208, ff.) This holds for both orders of objectivity. The correlate to doxic phenomenality is subjec- 
tivity in the standard sense: the sensible representations are bound to an “I”. The correlate to scientific or 
true cognitive objectivity is what one might call the scientific or transcendental subject. This subject is 
not an “I”, but is anonymous, to be identified with the method itself. The common element in both orders 
of subjectivity is that, because the objectivities are in constant though regulated flux and evolution, the 
subject, as the correlate, must also continuously change. Hence Natorp’s philosophy introduces a radical 
fluidity into the notions of subject and object (cf. Natorp, 1912b: 208). At the same time, because the 
objectivities are in constant flux, their hypothetical groundworks are as well: Kant’s categorial “system” 
becomes fluid, but not chaotic, for it is strictly bound by correlation to the concrete sciences (Natorp, 
1912b: 209. Cf. esp. Cassirer, 1925: 291, ff.). 

115 Natorp, 1887: 258, 262. 
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namely with respect to the particular problem. They, too, are always susceptible to becoming 
problems in their turn. Therefore no complete solution—no total determination of the ob- 
ject—can be achieved for any X, except asymptotically. While the fully determinate object 
itself thus remains a forever-unreachable focus imaginarius, it is, by the same token, always at 
least partially determined. And it is this partially determined objectivity as itself a (non- 
sensible) object of thinking that Natorp considers the second-order phenomenon, even though 
he will usually just call it a “phenomenon”, simpliciter. This scientific phenomenon, as an 
objectivity that is progressively constituted by a dialectic between hypothesis and calculation, 
entirely loses any sense of “appearance”. This reconception of the phenomenon of mathe- 
matical physics has its precise analogue in geometry’s replacement of constructions “in intui- 
tion” by purely logical deductions from Grundlagen (or “functions” in the sense of “hypo- 
thetical act”) as epitomized by Hilbert’s Grundlagen der Geometrie,'!'© a book cited with 
approval by Natorp!!” and Cassirer.!!8 

The question now is: what makes the second-order phenomenon a genuine objectivity, in 
contrast to the first-order phenomenon? Whereas the first-order phenomena constitute private, 
lived subjectivity, not open to prediction or even adequate description, Natorp’s answer is that 
the second-order object is constructed in accordance with laws of thinking, which as laws are 
in their very nature objective, i.e., universally valid for any thinker. Therefore objects 
(Gegenstdnde) lawfully determined will in principle be rationally transparent to any other 
thinker, i.e., “objective” (objektiv, gegenstdndlich). Any such lawful objectivation or object- 
formation just is knowledge or science, in the sense of being objectively thinkable. These 
laws of constitution are in turn hierarchically arranged. The highest, most general laws are 
those governing all possible thinking, and thus the generation of all experience. These are 
followed by mathematics, and by all the mathematically “exact” sciences. As was shown 
earlier, Natorp conceives these laws (Ge-setze) as essentially “hypothetical”, that is, as cate- 
gorial posits. With the apparent exception of the basic logical laws (e.g., the indispensable 
“law of laws”), all such laws are in principle revisable (which is chiefly why the determina- 
tion of objectivities must be conceived as asymptotic). !!9 

Hence, philosophy, as transcendental critique, is “sharply distinguished from any kind of 
‘psychologism’” and “maintains its rigorously objective character’.!2° Why? Because its 
point of departure is the objective “formations” [Gestaltungen] of human culture, as objectiv- 
ities, not as products of subjective psychological operations.!*! In other words, philosophy 
always begins from the second-order phenomena. Moreover, the psychological inquiry is, 
Natorp argues, necessarily posterior to the philosophical one, since there is no “immediate 
access to the immediacy of psychic experience [Erlebnis]; it can only be approached by a 
[methodical] regression from its objectivations, which must therefore [first] be secured in 
their own purely objective justification”. !?7 


116 Cf, Friedman, 1992, Chapter One; Hilbert, 1999. 
117 Natorp, 1910: 4. 

118 Cassirer, 2000: 99, f. 

119 Natorp, 1887: 274; 276-277. 

120 Natorp, 1912b: 198. 

121 Natorp, 1912b: 198. 

122 Natorp, 1912b: 198. 
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3.3. Natorp’s psychology. |”? 


Marburg theory as I have thus far presented it has its attractive points, especially when con- 
sidered in its historical context. The Marburg School’s ingenious reformation and adaptation 
of Kant’s thought to modern science secured its influence well into the 1920s and beyond. !?4 
One of its greatest strengths also proved, in the struggle of ideas, to be a weak point, namely 
its anti-psychologism. In extruding not “thoughts”, but “thinking” from the mind, the Mar- 
burgers succeeded in securing a pure realm of logical Grundbegriffe and thus the ground for 
(theoretical) reason’s autonomy. The importance of this achievement can hardly be over- 
stated. Its relative advantages and disadvantages over against Frege and Husserl’s similar 
projects have yet to be fully weighed. Yet all these “Platonizing” moves are vulnerable to the 
critical question like the one raised in Plato’s own Parmenides: if your logic describes the a 
priori structures and operations of an anonymous, autonomous, trans-subjective “thinking”, 
but says nothing about living consciousness, what does this thinking have to do with us, and 
with the possibility of humans doing and having science? Is astronomy really the science of 
equations, and not of the moon, planets, and stars that we, J, see at night over the rooftops? 
Or, to put it more generally, using Natorp’s own distinction: how can Erfahrung be reconciled 
with Erlebnis? 

Natorp is aware of this version of Plato’s chérismos problem in his earliest epistemologi- 
cal work, e.g., his (1887), and addresses it directly in his 1888 book, /ntroduction to Psychol- 
ogy according to the Critical Method (Einleitung in die Psychologie nach kritischer Meth- 
ode), and again in his General Psychology According to the Critical Method (Allgemeine 
Psychologie nach kritischer Methode) (1912a). The theme of these latter two books is not so 
much consciousness itself, as the possibility of a science of consciousness, in short, of psy- 
chology: for only if psychology is possible, and possible in the right way, can we hope phi- 
losophically to determine the relation of objective knowledge (i.e., scientific experience) to 
subjective consciousness. !#5 Thus, it is through Natorp’s inquiry into the possibility of psy- 
chology as a natural science that his conception of subjective consciousness comes into 
clearer focus. I have treated this topic elsewhere, so I will limit myself here to a general out- 
line. 

To reiterate, natural science, according to the Marburg School, aims at objective knowl- 
edge of the phenomenal world. !*° That is, science seeks to determine (bestimmen), with ever 
more ramified depth and breadth, the objective order presumed to appear through or “in” 
sensible phenomena. !?7 This determinative process occurs via the method (described above) 
of hypothesizing laws that are valid or hold of the phenomena, which, for their part, may be 


123 Parts of this section previously appeared in my “Recollecting the Soul” (2007). 

124 Michael Friedman’s book, 4 Parting of the Ways (2000), is the indispensable starting point for 
English-speakers interested in the “decline” of neo-Kantianism in the 1920s, and its replacement by the 
rival phenomenological and analytic movements. But the reader must beware of exaggerating, with 
Friedman, the originality, if not the importance of Cassirer. Many of the notions Friedman seems to 
attribute to Cassirer are familiar from older works by Cohen and Natorp, both of whom were Cassirer’s 
teachers. Further, the reader interested in the so-called Davos disputation is advised to consult the work 
of Enno Rudolph and Dominic Kaegi, 70 Jahre Davoser Disputation (Meiner, 2000). 

125 Tt is not possible here to reconstruct the complicated context of Natorp’s book: suffice it to say 
that his title marked it as competing with, e.g., Wilhelm Wundt’s Grundztige der physiologischen Psy- 
chologie (1873-4) and Franz Brentano’s Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkte (1874). 

126 Natorp, 1888: 27; 46. 

127 Natorp, 1887: 259. 
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said to fall under certain of these laws as particular cases.!78 In general, physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, all proceed, according to Natorp, in this manner.!2? Where in such a framework 
can psychology find its place? Can it, as Wundt believed, aspire to the same scientific status 
as, say, biology, by being incorporated into a framework provided by chemistry and physiol- 
ogy? Natorp thinks not. For him, psychology literally means an “account” (/ogos) of “con- 
sciousness” (psyché).!3° But since, he argues, consciousness is subjective—indeed, just is 
subjectivity !3!—it follows that psychology aims at an account of subjectivity as such: “the 
object of psychology [is] appearance [Erscheinung], just insofar as it is in consciousness, or 
the subjective aspect of the appearance prior to any objectivation [Objectivirung]”.'>? Hence, 
if “to give an account of’ means something like “explain the objective reality of’, then it turns 
out that psychology’s task is to explain the objective reality of what, by definition, is subjec- 
tive. Because consciousness’s reality is subjective, any objective representation of conscious- 
ness would go ipso be a fundamental misrepresentation. !33 

Now, in the natural sciences, the objectification (or, as I shall call it here, the “objectiva- 
tion”) of the subjective is neither paradoxical nor problematic, for their task is to discover, as 
Natorp says, the necessary laws underlying the contingent phenomena, the contingency of 
which is due to their subjective appearance in consciousness. !*4 If this is what we mean by 
“objectivating the subjective”, however, then psychology becomes superfluous, since all 
phenomena already can and must be given scientific or “objective” interpretations by the 
natural sciences. As Natorp argues, there is no special domain of psychic phenomena, sepa- 
rate and parallel to the realm of phenomena susceptible to scientific explanation. All phenom- 
ena are equally psychic, in that they all appear to a psyche or conscious subject. 


The phenomena of consciousness are completely identical with the phenomena which science 
relates to the objective unity of nature; there are in no way two independently given series of 
phenomena that are retroactively put in relation to each other. Rather, there is only one datum, 
considered in two respects: on the one hand, as merely appearing, i.e., given in consciousness; 
on the other hand, in relation to the object that appears in it. !35 


To the extent that they are to be explained,!3° phenomena are to be brought under laws, !37 
therefore falling under the natural sciences, since the discovery of objective laws is the exclu- 
sive purview of the sciences. !38 Thus, if psychology is to have a purpose, it can only be with 
respect to the same set of phenomena as that objectivated by the sciences, with the following 


128 Natorp, 1887: 275, 279. 

129 Cf. Cohen, 1877: 27, f. 

130 Natorp, 1912a: 1; cf., e.g., Boring, 1950: 249. 

131 Natorp, 1912a: 8. 

132 Natorp, 1888: 43; cf. Natorp, 1887: 259. 

133 Natorp, 1912a: 193. 

134 Natorp, 1887: 273. 

135 Natorp, 1888: 73. Cf. Natorp, 1888: 43, 71, 85. 

136 “Explanation” (Erkldrung) exclusively means, for Natorp, the “reduction” by science of a phe- 
nomenon to a law (Natorp, 1887: 263). The particular—in this case, a subjective representation—is 
brought under a general rule; because this rule is objective, i.e., not itself a representation but “valid for” 
representations, this “bringing-under” operation amounts to the “objectivation” of the particular, subjec- 
tive representation. For Natorp’s use of Erkldrung in the context of psychology, see Natorp, 1888: 50, 
83, 89, 90. 

137 See, e.g., Natorp, 1887: 274. 

138 Natorp, 1888: 50. 
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difference. Where science seeks the objective “in” or “behind’!%? the subjective phenomena, 
psychology is concerned with these phenomena qua subjective, qua “contents of conscious- 
ness” !40_1.e., not, in the manner of the sciences, as signs or symbols of an extra-mental, 
trans-subjective, objective reality. !4! 

Natorp’s paradoxical interpretation of the innocent sounding view that psychology’s “ob- 
ject” is consciousness leads him to question whether the actual practice of psychology in his 
day has a coherent foundation. Indeed, he wonders whether such a thing as “scientific” psy- 
chology is possible,'4? going beyond even Kant’s critique of empirical psychology.!*3 No 
detailed exposition of early psychophysics and experimental psychology is called for here, 
since Natorp argues generally against any such enterprise in principle. His point is not that 
psychophysics is a useless pseudoscience. Fechner, Helmholtz, and Wundt all clearly were 
measuring something,'*4 describing some regularities of genuine phenomena, yet psycho- 
physical measurements no more touch the psyche—subjectivity as such—than do physical 
measurements tout court.'4> In other words, Natorp argues that even if, contra Kant, certain 
“psychic” phenomena could be made susceptible to measurement or experimentation, they 
would ipso facto be objectivated, at once losing their specifically psychic, i.e., subjective 
character. If the immediate, subjective contents of Erlebnis cannot be measured without 
thereby becoming objectivated, it is also more generally true that any other sort of determina- 
tion will also absurdly cause psychology simultaneously to grasp and deprive itself of its 
specific matter. Hence, it would seem, psychology, be it measuring or merely descriptive, !4° 
is impossible. To the degree it does measure, it no longer is psychological but objective, so 
that psychophysics is reduced to a dubious (because apparently superfluous) branch of phys- 
ics or physiology. !4” 

At this point, Natorp’s peculiar reconception of subject and object are deployed as the 
groundwork of a possible, genuine psychology. Subject and object, Natorp argues, have long 
been falsely misconceived as immutable contraries. Wrongly has one taken the “I” to be 
given, over here, with its “object”, over there—a misconception that has conjured up the 
impossible task of bridging the gap between the two. Natorp’s innovation!48 is again to say 
that neither subject (ego) nor object is given (gegeben) at all, but that each is posed as a prob- 
lem (aufgegeben), as an ideal to be ever more closely approached. Between the respective 
ideals of the completely determinate and determined object and the thoroughgoing flux of 
subjective experience there extends a continuum of more or less subjective and objective 
correlations. '49 


139 Cf. Natorp, 1912a: 42. 
140 Cf, Natorp, 1888: 23, ff. 
141 Cf, Natorp, 1887: 263. 
42 Natorp, 1888: 93; Natorp, 1912a: 8, 87. 
143 Kant, 1970. Kant’s refutation in the first Critique of rational or speculative psychology ended 
that enterprise for good. Cf. Natorp, 1888: 51; Kitcher, 1990, and Hatfield, 1992. 
144 See my (2009). 


145 Cf. Natorp, 1912a: 191. 
14 


6 Natorp’s argument that even descriptive psychology is determinative and therefore objectivating 
is at least partly aimed at Herbart as well as Husserl, with both of whom he on other points agrees (Na- 
torp, 1888: 89, ff.; Natorp, 1912a: 155-7; Lembeck, 1994: 281; cf. Boring, 1950: 252). 

147 Natorp, 1888: 91; 47. 

148 Natorp, 1887: 282-5. 

149 See esp. Natorp, 1888: 43, 51, et passim; 1912a: 69, ff. 
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As Natorp often !*° says, the reason we are able to analyze the objects of consciousness is 
that they have already, of necessity, been synthesized. Synthesis, then, is in every case an 
achievement of thinking, but, as we saw earlier, this achievement may itself be unconscious. 
The mundane phenomena that present themselves to us as seemingly determinate things have 
“always already” been objectivated or determined in their characteristics to some quite sig- 
nificant extent—far enough, at any rate, to be identifiable as distinct entities, capable of being 
picked out of the continuously fluctuating sensible manifold. But insofar as each of these 
everyday objects is susceptible to further determination and objectivation (i.e., to being 
brought under laws of, say, biology, or chemistry, or physics), to that extent they are, again, 
subjective. !>! Natorp’s correlation-thesis amounts to this: whatever serves as the “material” 
for objective determination counts as relatively subjective. 

This thesis has two consequences: 

(1) Any object may be analyzed back into two generic factors, a subjective datum and an 
objectivating set of categorial functions or operations upon that datum. In other words, the 
analysis of an Object (“O”) yields Subjective-matter (“S”) plus some categorial operator(s) 
(“CO”). If we let “<” mean “is constituted by”, then we may abbreviate the relation of object 
to subject thus: 

O<S+CO. 

The so-called datum however, being only relatively subjective, always retains some degree of 
objectivity. !5 Put another way, every datum is, gua determinate something, itself the product 
of a yet more subjective substratum plus some categorial operators. Hence, where a represen- 
tation S is objectivated at some level “n’, then: 

0, <S, + CO, 
and any 

Sn= O-1 
where 

Ow-1) — Sw-t) + CO. 

Clearly, this process of analysis can be indefinitely reiterated upon O.2), Owns): 

(2) Conversely, as soon as O, has resulted from S, + CO, it in turn becomes the Sqq+1) for 
an objectivating operation, capable of being indefinitely reiterated in what Natorp calls the 
“plus-direction”.!53 Thus, as subject and object are correlative, they are also always only 
relatively more or less subjective or objective. !>4 Indeed, any subjective representation may 
also be seen as an objectivity, and vice versa. Interestingly, on this view, we see that at a 
certain point of objectivation, the subjective element becomes negligible. This, I suggest, 
illustrates the transition from everyday determination!*> (naming;!*° measurements with 
grocery-scales or meter-sticks; maps) to more rigorous, self-conscious, and purely sym- 
bolic!5? mediations by which science makes tractable the sensible realm. !°8 As Natorp writes, 


150 E.g., at Natorp, 1910: 9. 

151 Natorp, 1888: 28. 

152 Natorp writes that “what we commonly call phenomena are in no wise primary data; the first da- 
tum would rather be what is given in the absolutely particular act [im absoluten Einzelacte] of con- 
sciousness” (Natorp, 1887: 275). 

153 Natorp, 1912a: 68. 

154 Natorp, 1912a: 71; Cassirer, 1954/1997: 63. 

155 Natorp, 1888: 89, 92, 94; Natorp, 1912a: 197; Lembeck, 1994: 271, f. 

156 Natorp, 1888: 28. 

157 Cf. Cassirer, 1954/1997: 53, ff. 
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What is called “phenomenon” in science, viz., the appearance that is to be explained, 1.e., re- 
duced to a law—this is generally speaking not that ultimate subjective element which we 
called!>? the “phenomenon of final appeal” [Phdnomen letzter Instanz]; rather it has always 
already somehow been raised to an objective meaning. !6° 


By the same token, moving in the reconstructive or “psychological” direction, at a certain 
point, the objective element comes close to vanishing. This is the ineffable realm of drugged 
awareness or cognitive breakdown. 

Psychology, on the view described here, proceeds “reconstructively”. That is, it begins 
with the given representations or Vorstellungen, which, as vor-gestellt, are naively taken as 
ob-jective. In a way that Natorp frustratingly never adequately specifies or illustrates, psy- 
chology then is supposed to recreate this same objectivity in its pre-objectivated state, that is, 
as a subjectivity. But since this subjectivity is itself no more than a lower-order objectivity, 
psychology’s progressively subjectivizing task is just as endless as the synthetic, objectivating 
task of natural science. As we turn in the next section to Natorp’s interpretation of ancient 
psychology, we must keep in mind the special status he accords to scientific objectivation. 
Because it is methodically or “logically” transparent, at least in principle, its connections can 
be that much more easily “disconnected” in the psychological reconstruction of their subjec- 
tive bases. For this reason, Natorp holds that psychology should focus its efforts on the con- 
structions of science, rather than those of everyday experience. 

Yet the problem of psychology’s purpose remains unresolved. Natorp stresses that the 
achievements of philosophy and science remain sterile without a repenetration of thought into 
concrete reality (das Urkonkrete). He urges the absolute distinction between the subjectivity 
of this concreteness and the objectivity of science, so that psychology cannot be an objectivat- 
ing science. But surely the “seeing” of our theoretical objectivities “in” the phenomena of 
consciousness—our informed experience—does not require a special discipline called “psy- 
chology”. Indeed, this process seems quite automatic and unconscious. Perhaps, then, Natorp 
thinks that it is this unconscious process itself that needs to be retraced, not in order to am- 
plify or improve it in any way, but for the purely philosophical purpose of having exhaus- 
tively reflected on all “transcendental” factors of experience, both objective and subjective. 
This would make psychology the analogue of critical philosophy, in that both reflect proc- 
esses that take place no matter what. 

In fact, Natorp’s psychology precisely complements his epistemology or “logic” of sci- 
ence. As we have seen, he holds that science, and thinking in general, proceed synthetically, 
objectivating a “subject-matter” by positing or hypo-thesizing (setzen) laws (Gesetze) under 
which the particular and private contents of consciousness can be interpreted as generally 
valid for all. The “logic of the exact sciences” amounts to the transcendental analysis of the 


158 For instance, the “subjective” basis of further determination—in fields from astrophysics to 
physical chemistry to genomic mapping—exists only in the symbolic form of mathematical or computer- 
ized models, not as directly accessible to our senses, and so to Erlebnis. The ultimate subjective bases 
(Phdnomene letzter Instanz)—this shadow of the earth sliding across the moon; this nylon surface; this 
luminescent mouse—play a minimal role in the theoretical advances of the sciences. They may become 
important as reassuring warrants of such theories, but in certain cases, such as quantum mechanics, 
recourse to the sensible world can be useless or worse. 

159 “The ultimate, immediate appearance, the phenomenon of final appeal, is nothing other than 
what is in each case given to a particular subject in a particular situation” (Natorp, 1887: 273); in other 
words, the ultimate explananda are the indeterminate phenomena of consciousness (cf. Natorp, 1888: 
46). 

160 Natorp, 1887: 274. 
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legislative factor(s) of this synthesis. It lays bare the framework of basic laws in accordance 
with which all other hypotheses are to be formulated, and, if they are genuinely productive of 
experience, have been formulated.!°! Psychology’s task, on the other hand, is to reconstruct 
the subject matter that, in virtue of having been thought scientifically, has been transformed 
from Erlebnis into Erkenntnis. Since science is a continually evolving “fieri”, never a realized 
“factum”, there will never be an end to the task of psychological resolution. !©2 The philoso- 
pher who has emerged from the cave must always return, as a psychologist. There, he “will 
know each image for what it is and also that of which it is the image”,!® that is, grasp the 
subjective in its subjectivity, as well as in its objective meaning. !° 


3.4. Plato and the Marburg theory of the history of philosophy. 


3.4.1. History as history of philosophy. 


We finally turn to the Marburg thesis that philosophy, as philosophy of science, must also be 
the philosophical history of science. For science, as a fieri (a doing) evolves over time. Hence 
the activity of its basic functions and the regulated mutation of its laws can only be observed 
through time. Yet this historical tracing of the progress of science must be philosophically 
informed, that is, grounded in the transcendentally isolated system of basic functions. As 
mentioned above, Natorp holds that the entire value of the transcendental method is norma- 
tive: having laid bare the categorial functions in their purity, science can be judged as to its 
rigor, i.e., its submission to rational legislation. The Marburgers, with this criterion in hand, 
enthusiastically apply it in praise and blame. 

A historiographical commonplace of nineteenth-century German philosophy has it that 
the neo-Kantian labor of grounding the sciences was divided between the Marburg and Baden 
Schools, the former attending to the natural sciences, the latter to the human sciences. Recent 
scholarship has sought to complicate this picture, reminding us of Heinrich Rickert’s contri- 
butions to philosophy of natural science, '® and noting that the Marburgers, too, have a theory 
of history.!°° No doubt. Already Cohen argues that the disciplinary division between system- 
atic philosophy and the history of philosophy is artificial and harmful; he insists that “the 
study of philosophy [requires] the connection [Verbindung] of the systematic and historical 
interest”.'67 This injunction to integrate philosophy’s “systematic and historical interest” 
motivates Natorp and Cassirer’s historical studies of Kant, Leibniz, Descartes, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler, Nicholas of Cusa—and Plato. 

Still, the common view, however incomplete, is not wrong, for the Marburg theory of 
history has a very different starting point than does the Baden School. Unlike Rickert and 


161 Natorp, 1910: 10-11. 

162 Natorp, 1910: 14. 

163 Plato, Republic, 520c. 

164 Natorp sometimes seems vexed by the impossibility of psychology ever attaining “concrete 
life”. Yet if psychology is the mirror-image of transcendental philosophy, this should not be surprising: it 
can no more generate a subjective experience than philosophy could generate an objectivity. Moreover, 
subjective Erlebnis, on Natorp’s view itself always flowing and evolving, parallel with objective experi- 
ence, so that “concreteness” would lie at an ideal pole of pure subjectivity. See esp. my (2007). 

165 E.g., Rickert, 1899, 1902. Cf. Bambach, 1995; Cassirer, 1953: 221-2. 

166 Cf, esp. Edel, 1994; Laks, 1994; Lembeck, 1994. 

167 Cohen, 1902b: 440; cf. 443. 
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Wilhelm Windelband, Cohen and Natorp do not begin their theory of history from the “fact” 
of historical science, in the way they begin their theory of the natural sciences from the “fact” 
of mathematical physics. When the Marburgers speak of history, they mean history of phi- 
losophy. Only secondarily are they interested in political, economic, or social history, and 
only insofar as it advances their primary project.!©8 The Marburg conception of genuine 
philosophy as in the first place a transcendental logic of natural science!® therefore restricts 
history to a history of “scientific idealism”.!7° In rejecting the common view that scientific 
progress is better understood exclusively from a “systematic” perspective, “detach[ed] ... 
from its historical bonds”,!7! Cohen remarks that the “very value and security of science is 
rooted in its own history, as it were connected with the general history of mind [Geis¢]”.!7 
This sounds odd since we have heard again and again that science is rooted in its method, but 
now are told it is rooted in its history. Perhaps the paradox is only seeming. As I argued 
above, German Idealism’s abolition of the Ding an sich leads to a “processual” view of the 
mind as positing the world, and the historicization of knowledge. We now find a similarly 
intimate connection between the Marburg School’s notion of hypothesis as the active posit of 
mind, on the one hand, and its notion of science as essentially historical, on the other. Their 
conception of the logic of science as the dynamic of categorial hypotheses implies that sci- 
ence can only be grasped developmentally, i.e., historically. 

Yet the Marburg view of that history differs importantly from Hegel’s, in that it is not 
based upon a sequence of conceptual contradiction and resolution. For Hegel, history is the 
linear evolution of Geist’s self-knowledge through time; the further to the right you go, the 
more advanced the stage of (self-)consciousness. These stages—the “phenomena”—of Geist 
are inseparable from, indeed just are their cultural manifestations.!7 Cohen and Natorp also 
take genuine history to be the history of rational self-consciousness, but for them this simply 
means reason’s consciousness of the basis of science: method. This principle is in itself un- 
changing, eternal, atemporal; it is not expressed in phenomena, but instead makes possible 
and generates phenomena as such. Because its object is essentially detached from time, this 
history is not conceived with respect to time. Of course science develops in time, and may be 
tracked diachronically along a time-line, yet its innermost core is the self-same atemporal 
idea, around which science circles, its progression represented by ever wider, but concentric 
orbits.!74 Thus, for the Marburgers, the history of science is ideal, in the sense of focusing 
solely upon those moments of reflective illumination when science becomes self-conscious— 
through philosophy—of its rational foundation or transcendental nucleus.!7> Cohen writes: 


168 For more general considerations on nineteenth-century German philosophical approaches to his- 
tory, see Schnadelbach, 1983b: 120, ff. 

169 Cf. Cohen, 1902b: 445: “[The question, which science it in fact is with which logic must be and 
remain connected] leads to the other question concerning the concept of science [as such]. This latter 
question however is the chief question of logic and the basic question of philosophy”. 

170 “The connection with history signifies in the first place the connection with science” (Cohen, 
1902b: 443). Cf. Lembeck, 1994: 2, 4. 

171 Cf. Cohen, 1902b: 439. 

172 Cohen, 1916: 310. 

173 | mean “culture” in the widest sense to include religion, politics, art, and science. 

174 Kant expresses a similar thought: “Indessen drehen sich die menschliche Bemiihungen in einem 
bestandigen Zirkel und kommen wieder auf einen Punct, wo sie schon einmal gewesen seyn; alsdenn 
k6nnen Materialien, die jetzt im Staube liegen, vielleicht zu einem herrlichen Baue verarbeitet werden”. 
(Kants Antwort an Garve, Prolegomena, ed. Vorlander, S. 194; quoted in Heidegger, 1962: 43). Cf. 
Schlegel’s notion of philosophy’s circular-progressive “Gang” (Schlegel, 1958: xliv). 

'75 As Tom Stoppard puts it: “If an idea’s worth having once, it’s worth having twice”. 
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“For in the history of each science the history of general scientific reason always realizes 
itself ‘concentrically’”.!7° He considers the fact that each of these moments of self- 
consciousness must occur in concrete circumstances and have a unique point on a real time- 
line to be as obvious as it is irrelevant. !77 


3.4.2. Plato: the historical core and living marrow of scientific idealism. 


The transcendental nucleus is method, and method is the meaning of idealism; hence, ideal- 
ism is born when reason becomes self-conscious of its thinking as methodical and scien- 
tific.!78 Since this birth has a historical locus, Cohen argues, “idealism’s historical origin ... 
conditions idealism through its connection with the methodological foundation of science no 
less than its material origin in methodology”.!7? Put another way, idealism connects with its 
methodological foundation by connecting with its historical origin. !®° It follows that idealism 
has two related historical tasks, on the Marburg view: the primary task is to open and main- 
tain a direct connection to its origin. This involves a secondary task, viz., retracing previous 
scientific connections to that same primal idealism, which alone can serve as the criterion of 
their “relatedness [Verwandtheit]”.!8! The history of idealism is therefore not of its evolution, 
but of its periodic rebirths. 

The history of science is one of often contradictory or incommensurable theories, each of 
which is represented as a ring in Cohen’s image. Nonetheless—as scientific—the variety of 
theories express the central, unitary activity of reason: positing hypotheses. Because of this 
constant unity of scientific reason, a “continuous connection of reason and the fundamental 


176 Cohen, 1916: 310. “In der Geschichte einer jeden Wissenschaft namlich vollzieht sich immer 
konzentrisch die Geschichte der allgemeinen wissenschaftlichen Vernunft”. 

177 Cohen writes: “[N]ichts [ist] so irrefiihrend fiir die Charakteristik einer geschichtlichen Tatsa- 
che, als die Demonstration auf ihre Einmaligkeit, die sie freilich als brutale Tatsache behalten mui. Aber 
von dieser Tatsachlichkeit und Isoliertheit aus erfordert ihre geschichtliche Wiirdigung, dafs sie in Reih 
und Glied gestellt werde mit allen den verwandten Zeugnissen aller Zeiten” (Cohen, 1916: 310). In this 
passage he implicitly criticizes the Baden School’s opposition of nomothetic and idiographic sciences, 
with its stress on the uniqueness and unrepeatability of historical—in contrast to scientific—facts. Cf. 
e.g., Natorp, 1994: vii, ff. 

178 “Der Idealismus ist in seinem sachlich historischen Grunde als wissenschaftlicher Idealismus, in 
der Begriindung der Wissenschaft entstanden” (Cohen, 1916: 309). 

179 Cohen, 1916: 309. “[D]er historische Ursprung, wie der sachliche der Methodik, bedingt den I- 
dealismus durch diesen seinen Zusammenhang mit der methodischen Begriindung der Wissenschaft”. A 
good example of what Edel calls Cohen’s “hermetic diction” (Edel, 1994: 329). 

180 Cf, Cohen, 1902b: 450: “So weist der Idealismus der reinen Vernunft auf die Geschichte hinaus, 
welche in ihrer nie versiegenden Arbeit das unverdachtige Recht erlangt hat, immer neue Grundlagen 
sich auszugraben. Zugleich aber giebt der Idealismus der wissenschaftlichen Vernunft den Halt und die 
Sicherheit der Geschichte, dass sie nicht zu fiirchten hat, in Flugsand ihre Grundlagen zu legen; sondern 
dass sie in einem Schachte zu graben vermag, der unersch6pflich, aber auch unerschiitterlich ist; ewig 
wandelbar, aber ebenso unveranderlich; daher den ewigen und einheitlichen Grund der Geschichte der 
Kultur bildet, und zuvérderst den der Wissenschaft”. 

181 Cf, Cohen, 1916: 310. Note the striking similarity between this double task and the means and 
ends of Heidegger’s “Destruktion” of the history of Western metaphysics, discussed in Chapters Five 
and Six. 
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forces of its history is required”. !8? By “fundamental forces” Cohen just means Greek antiq- 
uity, !83 specifically, Plato: 


Plato is the founder of the system of philosophy ... because he founded logic, and thereby the 
system of philosophy. He is generally to be understood as the founder of idealism. But the 
word, “idealism”, in the whole history of culture, in which it has against the odds remained the 
guiding slogan, has only emerged at certain gleaming turningpoints [/euchtenden Wendepunk- 
ten]'84 from an unclear and inexact meaning. !85 


History’s “gleaming turning-points”, when idealism’s meaning manifests itself clearly and 
distinctly, are the moments when the generative principle of scientific knowledge shines 
forth, drawing the mind from its hyperbolic forays into the void back into the regular orbit of 
reason, when we realize that we cannot simply be guided by the things as they appear to us. 
They are the moments of reason’s recollection, rebirth, and self-renewal. !86 

Hence the Marburgers consider it of the utmost significance that their heroes—especially 
Galileo, Leibniz and Kant—explicitly connect their conceptions of science to Plato. As Cohen 
and Natorp select and interpret their predecessors in idealism, they see illustrated in them the 
crucial, immanent role of historical reflection in science, by which it ascends to transcendental 
self-reflection upon its methodological foundation.!87 As Cohen puts it, “history is ... a sign 
[Wahrzeichen] of the inner life and growth of all problems of scientific reason as they emerge 
out of the root of their methodology” !*8; and that root is, historically, Plato: “Idealism is the 
idealism of the Platonic Idea [Der Idealismus ist der Idealismus der Platonischen Idee’ .'°° 
For Cohen and Natorp, “Plato” signifies the organizing principle of science as a historically 
unfolding, living enterprise. To stop reading Plato is to subtract from science its rational core, 
and deprive it—not of its method, which it will always have qua science—but of the self- 
transparency of its own foundation and legitimacy. 

Although history, according to Cohen, “discloses the origin of idealism from the start”, 
we must rely no less upon our methodic understanding of idealism in order “to recognize this 
idealism correctly wherever it appears”.!°° This statement confirms the hermeneutic insepa- 
rability of system and history: each supports the other. By “systematically” determining ideal- 
ism as the method of science, we enable idealism to recognize itself in its historical manifes- 
tations. These manifestations, in turn, furnish the “fact” of science to be systematically deter- 


182 Cohen, 1916: 310. 

183 “Tm Tdealismus der wissenschaftlichen Methodik erweist sich die Antike als die lebendige 
Grundkraft fiir die Geschichte der Wissenschaft” (Cohen, 1916: 309). 

184 Cf, Cohen, 1902b: 450, ff.; 1916: 303. 

185 Cohen, 1902b: 446. 

186 Cohen, 1916: 309. 

187 Cf. Cohen, 1902b: 450: “So weist der Idealismus der reinen Vernunft auf die Geschichte hinaus, 
welche in ihrer nie versiegenden Arbeit das unverdachtige Recht erlangt hat, immer neue Grundlagen 
sich auszugraben. Zugleich aber giebt der Idealismus der wissenschaftlichen Vernunft den Halt und die 
Sicherheit der Geschichte, dass sie nicht zu fiirchten hat, in Flugsand ihre Grundlagen zu legen; sondern 
dass sie in einem Schachte zu graben vermag, der unersch6pflich, aber auch unerschiitterlich ist; ewig 
wandelbar, aber ebenso unveranderlich; daher den ewigen und einheitlichen Grund der Geschichte der 
Kultur bildet, und zuvérderst den der Wissenschaft”. 

188 Cohen, 1916: 310. 

189 Cohen, 1916: 305. Yet more pregnantly, provocatively put: “Philosophie ist Platonismus” 
(Cohen, 1912: 245). 

190 Cohen, 1916: 305. 
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mined. This reciprocity of history and theory informs the following passage, in which Cohen 
links Plato with the Marburg program. 


The concept of idealism must be determined logically. This determination is the most pro- 
found task and the highest content of logic. Plato found this determination by establishing 
logic’s connection to science, and thus grounding logic. The determination lies in the concept 
of the Idea [i.e., Platonic form], the misunderstanding of which led necessarily to the indeter- 
minacy of the notion of idealism itself. What does Idea mean? !*! 


In other words, to succeed in the methodic or “logical” determination of idealism, we can do 
no better than ask the historical question of how Plato “hits upon this determination”. !%2 This, 
of course, is the task of the next chapter. 


3.4.3. Considerations. 


Gadamer favorably contrasts Heidegger’s approach to Greek philosophy against the neo- 
Kantians’, who, he says, “hasten[ed] ... to reconcile and equate the Greek beginnings with 
Kant and transcendental philosophy—in the way, for instance, that Natorp had turned Plato 
into a Kantian before Kant”.!9? Gadamer’s characterization of Natorp is not quite accurate, 
for as the next chapter will show, Natorp’s Plato is not a Kantian but a neo-Kantian avant la 
lettre. We have already seen some of the great differences between Kant’s philosophy and the 
Marburg School’s, especially the latter’s focus on the epistemology of science purified of any 
psychologistic overtones, and the radical openness of its categorial system.!°4 There is virtu- 
ally no trace of what in Chapter One we saw Kant to have found “Kantian” in Plato, because 
the entire domain of the “Ideas” or Vernunftbegriffe has disappeared from neo-Kantianism. 
The Marburg theory of history, in sum, is this: Plato’s moment of insight into the truth of 
transcendental idealism, is followed by millennia of dark irrelevance, punctuated by the shin- 
ing rings of recollection, culminating in ... the Marburg School. If there is something abstract 
or even cubist about the Marburgers’ ontological dislocations laid out earlier, the picture I 
have just painted of their Philosophiegeschichtsphilosophie'® will strike many as downright 
surreal. I shall not plead the contrary. Yet before leaning in to scrutinize Natorp’s Plato, it 
seems right to note the following. Though we must understand the Marburgers’ conception of 


191 Cohen, 1902b: 447. 


192 Tf we think back to the previous section on Natorp’s psychology, and juxtapose it against our ac- 


count of his philosophy of history, we must ask: what ultimately distinguishes psychology from the 
history of science? For it seems that this history utilizes the very method Natorp recommends for psy- 
chology. What, after all, is the history of science but the reconstruction of the objective interpretations of 
the same (classes of) phenomenal representations for which contemporary science has constructed 
different (and presumably more advanced) interpretations? Of course an equation of the history of sci- 
ence (or, in Cassirer’s later elaboration, of symbolic forms generally) with psychology will strike us as 
paradoxical, not least because such a history would seem to deal with events on a scale greater or a level 
higher that that of Erlebnis, the experience immanent to this or that individual psyche. In a way this is 
true. Yet were the ancient or medieval scientific theories not also the property of consciousness, were 
they not the conscious property of their knowers? Seen from this perspective, history of science as Na- 
torpian psychology reconstructs how a very small number of individuals found the world, though not 
how they left it. Any “undoing” of an object’s cognitive determination is simultaneously that determinate 
object’s history and its “psychology”, i.e., the reconstruction of its structure as a given representation. 

193 Gadamer, 1994: 27-8. 

194 Still, Cohen can write: “Idealism is the idealism of the Platonic idea, and Kant, with a profound 
understanding of history, also connected his idealism to Plato” (Cohen, 1916: 305). 

195 The term is Lembeck’s; cf. Lembeck, 1994: 1-2. 
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history in order to grasp their motivation for reading and re-reading Plato, yet we need not 
accept that conception in order to appreciate either Cohen’s logic of science or Natorp’s 
readings of Plato. Karl-Heinz Lembeck puts it well in the introduction to Platon in Marburg: 


It is not a matter of proving that Plato’s philosophy is not transcendental idealism; that is self- 
evident, and so is taken for granted. It is however something entirely else to show why Cohen 
and Natorp believe that Plato, at least in principle, laid the groundwork for this idealism. !%° 


Fortunately for them, we can betray their idée fixe of Plato as the living heart of transcenden- 
tal idealism without, as they would think, destroying or dismissing their work. Indeed, we can 
perhaps better appreciate what is of value in Natorp’s reading of Plato if we do not think of it 
as support for Marburg idealism per se, but simply as an ingenious attempt to make sense of 
the relation of ideal form and empirical particular, an attempt that merely takes Cohen’s logic 
of categorial functions as its point of departure—as a hypothetical springboard. 


196 Lembeck, 1994: 5. 


4. Natorp’s Plato 


Introduction. 


In Platos Ideenlehre, Natorp takes up Cohen’s philosophical and historical intuitions and 
forms them into an overarching interpretation of the Platonic theory of ideai.! Examining 
some twenty dialogues through more than 450 pages, Natorp relentlessly promotes the thesis 
that the ideai signify not noetic substances or “things”, but “hypotheses”, or, equivalently, 
“laws of thought’, “methods of science”. For all its internal coherence and severe adherence 
to the Platonic texts, traits that give the work a sense of almost hermetic self-containment, 
Platos Ideenlehre stands at the complicated nexus of influences and arguments I sketched out 
in the previous chapters. 

Natorp presents himself as an apostle of the true Platonic doctrine, and defends it against 
Aristotle the Apostate. But this apparent preoccupation with Aristotle’s misinterpretation of 
the ideai as things obscures the true objects of Natorp’s critique, for whom Aristotle stands in 
as an icon.” Just as the true philosophy is perennial, so are, Natorp thinks, its misunderstand- 
ings, and Aristotle was the first misunderstander. Thus, in criticizing Aristotle, Natorp is at 
once attacking a whole tendency of thought that is parasitic on the perennial philosophy, a 
canker now threatening Kant, Idealism’s latest bloom. 

Perhaps the most suspect feature of Natorp’s Plato-interpretation is that it proves too 
much. In the dialogues he everywhere finds evidence either of Marburg doctrine or its antici- 
pation. Passages that appear to support the orthodox interpretation of the ideai are crisply 
explained away as poetry or metaphor. Natorp is convinced that to read Plato is to see ideal- 
ism sprout and grow in its pristine, native habitat: “Plato is ‘autochthonic’, old-growth Ideal- 
ism’.> Yet even in Greece, it seems, idealism grew slowly, and blossomed late, for Plato’s 
idealism had to pass through several phases, growing from static concepts into static catego- 
ries, finally producing the mature and infinitely fertile theory of functional hypotheses, the 
seeds of all genuine science. This picture also governs Natorp’s chronology of the dialogues, 
one based less on stylistic or stylometric considerations, than on his view of an evolution 
from a dogmatic to a functional interpretation of the ideai.+ 


! On Natorp’s relation, and specifically P/’s indebtedness to Cohen, see Philonenko, 1989: 10-1. 

2 Cf. esp. Natorp, 1887: 276. Here the conflict between Plato and Aristotle is likened to, if not iden- 
tified with, the conflict between contemporary Idealism and Positivism, which conflict, in turn, is gener- 
ally described as the “Streit um den Vorrang des Allgemeinen oder des Einzelnen”. 

3 PI: viti-ix; cf. PI: x-xi, 129, 316; Cohen, 1878: 346; 1916: 322: “Der Vorzug der Antike liegt vor 
allem anderen in ihrem Alter, und das will sagen, in ihrer Urspriinglichkeit”. 

4 Cf. PI: ix-x. Kant already expresses a similar anti-philological sentiment in a letter to Karl Mor- 
genstern, thanking the latter for his de Platonis republica: “Ich werde daraus viel lernen, ... und ich 
glaube an Ihnen den Mann zu finden, der eine Geschichte der Philosophie, nicht nach der Zeitfolge der 
Biicher, die darin geschrieben worden, sondern nach der natiirlichen Gedankenfolge, wie sie sich nach 
und nach aus der menschlichen Vernunft hat entwickeln miissen, abzufassen im Stande ist, so wie die 
Elemente derselben in der Kritik d. r. V. aufgestellt werden” (Letter of 14 August 1795, in Ak. Ed. XII: 
36). 

Platos Ideenlehre at once argues for a certain interpretation of the theory of forms, and advances a 
chronology of the dialogues. The two projects mutually support each other: the interpretation is supposed 
to furnish content-based grounds for the chronology; the chronology is supposed to make plausible the 
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In depicting and elucidating Natorp’s Plato, I will not try to summarize his argument as 
he pursues it through all the dialogues, but will focus on those which best exemplify his view. 
I begin with the Phaedrus, because it is here that we see Natorp deal with the “mysticism” 
that so distresses Kant, and the ocular metaphorics that supposedly misled Aristotle to his 
“dogmatic” interpretation.° I then turn to the Theaetetus, which Natorp considers a watershed 
in Plato’s development, and then to the Phaedo. It is in the Phaedo’s account of the method of 
hypothesis that Natorp thinks Plato completely abandons the mysticism of the Phaedrus in 
favor of a sober logic of the sciences. With the Phaedo the main features of Natorp’s interpre- 
tation will have been delineated. I turn finally to examine in briefer form Natorp’s readings of 
the Republic, Parmenides, and Sophist because these offer the best basis for comparison with 
Heidegger’s. 


4.1. Phaedrus: the enthusiastic program. 


For Natorp, the Phaedrus marks the threshold between the Socratic and the idealistic Plato. 
Here he for the first time focuses upon non-empirical concepts gua non-empirical, and espe- 
cially how they must be treated by a proper science of their own, namely dialectic. This is, 
from a Kantian perspective, a great advance for “criticism”. Plato opens a view to pure a 
priori concepts or categories, the mind’s unique possession. Nevertheless, the Phaedrus 
exhibits all the ambiguity of a threshold. To Natorp, it seems as though Plato, in his enthusias- 
tic rush to get inside, hasn’t properly wiped his feet upon crossing from the muddy wilds of 
dogmatism into the pristine house of criticism. The traces of those errant paths remain in 
alarming evidence. 

In the main, Natorp objects to the mystical, poetic, and metaphoric renderings of pure 
concepts, specifically, the description of their existence in a separate, pure, hyperuranian 
“place”. This kind of extravagance he thinks invites Aristotle and the rest to charge the theory 
of ideai with the paradoxes of separation. While he insists that Plato is merely speaking meta- 
phorically here, Natorp nonetheless admits that more than poetic license is to blame: Plato 


interpretation. Natorp’s approach is one of the last great efforts to argue for a chronology primarily on 
material rather than formal, i.e., stylometric, grounds. 

For the reasons I discuss below, Natorp felt compelled to establish an early dating for the 
Phaedrus, i.e., before the Theaetetus, the Republic, and of course the late dialogues. Already in 1899 and 
1900, four years before the publication of the first edition of Platos Ideenlehre, he published a three-part 
article on the dating of the Phaedrus and Theaetetus (Natorp, 1899). The contemporary consensus is for 
the following order: Republic, Phaedrus, Theaetetus. 

Second-guessing as a hermeneutic principle is already familiar to us from Kant. Unlike Kant, how- 
ever, the Marburgers may well be charged with that fourth hermeneutic misdemeanor identified by 
Robinson, viz., “misinterpretation ... for the sake of insinuating the future, that is to say, of reading into 
your author doctrines that did not become explicit until later”. As he puts it: “Such insinuation of the 
future is often a way of improving your author, of smoothing out his mistakes; and it is common both 
among those who wish to increase the prestige of an ancient writer and among those who wish to rec- 
ommend a modern doctrine” (Robinson, 1953: 3). It is another question whether Natorp’s “misinterpreta- 
tion” might not prove to be a “valuable device” for “disentangl[ing] a new idea from old matter, and to 
develop it more than its originator did” (Robinson, 1953: 4). 

5 Heidegger includes a reflection on the Phaedrus, very much opposed to Natorp’s general line, in 
Heidegger, 1992. He emphasizes the rhetorical topos of the dialogue, which Natorp, typically, considers 
a mere “occasion” for the Ideenlehre. Cf. Was ist Metaphysik? (Heidegger, 1929). 
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himself has not fully disentangled the ramifications of his insight into the reality of a priori 
concepts. ® 

In particular, Natorp holds that Plato’s talk of intuition or psychic vision betrays a linger- 
ing psychologistic conception of cognition. The Phaedrus’s intuitionist (mystical) discourse 
of the seeing soul is informed by a psychology of inner sense, dogmatically considering the 
soul as an organon of thought. He calls this psychology dogmatic, because its view of the 
subject presupposes an object as given. Natorp holds that the naive, essentially pre- 
philosophical world-view of dogmatism is overcome only slowly, if at all, in self-reflection. 
For even when the mind gains an inkling of pure concepts, its dogmatic preconceptions in- 
cline it to think of these pure concepts as “things”, and interpret its knowledge of them as 
intuited—not through an outer sense—but by the soul conceived as an organon, as having or 
being an eye. 

He interprets the Phaedrus as exhibiting the psychologistic confusion faced by a naive 
dogmatist at the moment the notion of pure a priori concepts dawns on him. A lingering 
Ding-ontology leads Plato to describe a supersensible realm of true being, one in which the 
disembodied soul views or intuits (anschaut) essences, objects radically divorced from the 
sensible world of becoming. Thus dialectic, the operations of logical functions, is still con- 
ceived merely instrumentally, namely as a means of purifying the soul-qua-intuiting-organ, 
enabling it to regain that primordial, unencumbered intellectual vision.” This kind of language 
suggests that these essences are, as objects of vision, objects external to the mind, 1.e., that 
they are supersensible yet thought-independent things.® Plato has not yet articulated dialectic 
as reason’s own active method of spontaneously positing its own pure concepts. ? 


4.1.1. Plato’s program. 


In describing the Phaedrus as a mixture of poetry and philosophy, Natorp states the obvious. 
On the other hand, his explanation of this mixture deserves closer scrutiny. I have already 
mentioned the first reason he gives for Plato’s poetic expression, namely that he has not yet 
gotten clear about the true significance of the opposition of being and becoming. The second 
reason, related to the first, is the annunciatory nature of the Phaedrus. Placing, as he does, the 
Phaedrus before the Theaetetus, Phaedo, Symposium, and Republic (in that order), Natorp 
follows Schleiermacher in considering the Phaedrus to be a programmatic dialogue, both as a 


6 Cf. Natorp, 1911: 66, f; P/: 293. 

7 Cf. Dummett, 1994: 62-63. “What Frege here [“Logik” (1897), Posthumous Writings, 145] calls 
‘the most mysterious process of all’ is the mental act of grasping a thought. From the standpoint of his 
mythology of the third realm, it indeed appears mysterious. We perceive physical objects by means of 
our senses, and perceive them always in some particular way; by one or another sense-modality, by 
means of this or that sense organ, from a certain distance, in a certain direction, in particular physical 
circumstances. But with what organ do we grasp a thought? It cannot be presented to you and to me in 
different ways: if you grasped it in one way and I in another, the way each of us grasped it would be part 
of the sense, and hence it would not be precisely the same thought that we both grasped. 

This is what Barry Smith refers to as the ‘linkage problem’ ...”. 

8 There is an obvious problem with Natorp’s story here: the dogmatic view he thinks Plato aban- 
dons by the Republic seems premised on exactly the same analogy between the carnal and the psychic 
eye. 

9 Natorp tells a curiously similar story of Husserl’s struggle properly to understand the nature of the 
eidetic structures of the transcendental ego in Jdeas. In that work, Natorp argues, one can actually ob- 
serve Husserl overcoming the tenacious dogmatism encoded in his talk of “eidetic intuition”, and ad- 
vance to a functional account of the eide. Cf. esp. Natorp, 1917: 231. 
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sketch of genuinely Platonic philosophy and as an “explanation of [Plato’s] intended manner 
of teaching”, i.e., dialectic.!° Natorp maintains that the programmatic thrust of the dialogue 
explains why, though the Phaedrus calls for argumentation as the heart of philosophy, it 
exhibits little of the same, striking, as it may, the reader as a collection of precepts. Plato’s 
purpose here is simply to assert distinctions in a schematic way with the tacit promise of later 
justification (e.g., in the Theaetetus). To this end, he requires language that will impress as 
strongly as possible upon the reader the radical novelty of his conception of dialectic and its 
relation to the true, pristine realm of being. This language unfortunately takes the form of a 
poetic Metaphernspiel suggestive of intuitionist doctrine. Plato asserts his theses, for instance 
in the third speech, in the form of “revelations of hitherto unknown, indeed unheard-of truths 
that have been more intuitively gazed upon than rationally worked out”.!! 


4.1.2. Focus on method. 


The “revelation” in question is Plato’s progress beyond Socratism. The Socratic dialogues 
focused on the concepts of various virtues, and dialectic was subordinated to ethical investi- 
gation, serving as an instrument of conceptual analysis. Passing beyond Socrates’ preoccupa- 
tions in the Phaedrus, attention supposedly shifts from the ethical content to the scientific or 
“logical” form of philosophy. The formal logic of argument is thematized independently here 
for the first time as dialectic, presented as an “absolutely founding [grundlegend] philosophi- 
cal discipline’”.!? Natorp argues that Plato’s new recognition of the formal aspect of science as 
itself worthy of “scientific reflection”, “as itself a science”, constitutes the discovery of 
method as such, which just is the “form of science”, “mak[ing] science science”.!3 The study 
of dialectic as method is, therefore, the “first, foundational science”. As Natorp puts it some- 
what breathlessly, “the world-historical name of Plato’s method is ‘dialectic’”.!4 

In the Phaedrus we ostensibly find prefigured the dialectical method of synthesis and 
analysis. While the formal requirements of true dialogue have already received occasional 
treatment in the Socratic dialogues, Natorp stresses that the new procedural elements of “syn- 
thesis” and “analysis” introduced in the Phaedrus, adapted and elaborated as they may be in 
later dialogues, are never abandoned by Plato.!5 They constitute the formal structure of phi- 
losophy, as Plato henceforth understands it.!° This emphasis on the Phaedrus’s equation of 
dialectic and philosophy has deep Kantian roots. For Kant, philosophy just is the “discursive 
con-nexion of concepts”, to wit, along ascending chains of syntheses (to ever more general 
and less conditioned concepts), or along descending chains of analyses (to ever more specific 
and more conditioned concepts). Natorp purposely identifies philosophy and dialectic here, 


10 PT: 60. 

1) PT: 62. 

12 PT: 63. 

13 PI: 63-4. 

14 PI: 64: cf. 72-3. 

!5 Plato of course does not use the words, “synthesis” and “analysis”—Natorp is referring to the 
Phaedrus’s description of dialectic as a dual process of collection and division. “Collection”, may be 
read as combining species or individuals, and so ascending in generality, while “division”, separates such 
dialectically (synagogically) collected wholes into their “natural” parts, thus descending into specificity. 
Natorp discusses synthesis and analysis in detail in his (1910: 16-26), q.v. 

16 Cf. PI: 64; cf. 66. 
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since he fears that the Phaedrus’s poetic presentation of that identity might tempt one into a 
non-discursive, intuitionist interpretation of mind, and so of Platonism.!7 


4.1.3. Method and being. 


Corresponding to the thematization of dialectic, the Phaedrus also demarcates a special re- 
gion of dialectic’s proper objects, namely pure concepts. According to Natorp, it is just this 
separation of the pure concept from any admixture of sensibility that Plato tries to express by 
starkly opposing the realm of (sensible) becoming and that of (noetic) being: “The concept is 
to be purely detached from everything sensible, the thought-posit [Denksetzung] is to be held 
in mind purely in accordance with the content posited in it, without any foreign admixture”. !8 
He writes: 


Without a doubt it is precisely this which Plato now in the Phaedrus has seen with full clarity 
and wants to express by a colorless, formless, untouchable, and truly being essence that is only 
graspable by mere reason and unmixed cognition, i.e., one untouched by any sensibility; by a 
cognition that has nothing to do with Becoming, that is not in any place, and is another kind of 
cognition in a realm other than the one we now call real, and that true cognition is only in 
that—i.e., has its object—which is true [wahrhaft].!° 


It is this, and this alone, Natorp maintains, that we are to understand by the vexing term 
chérismos, namely the separation of the standpoint from which reason and concepts are to be 
considered. That is, we are to consider them apart from (chdris) any and all contributions of 
sensible intuition. 

By isolating them in this way, we can get clear about reason’s contributions, which make 
possible knowledge, epistémé, or Wissenschaft. This cognition (Erkenntnis), viz., the pure, 
unmixed elements of cognition, is conceived as the “absolutely original” aspect of cognition, 
the priority of which is expressed as supersensible intuition. Plato speaks metaphorically 
about the conditions under which the soul might attend to its own pure, non-empirical, and 
spontaneous contributions to cognition when he says that only a soul completely free of the 
body (i.e., of sensible representations) is capable of such an intuition. To the incarnate soul, 
this supersensible intuition is available only derivatively, “as a weak reflection of that original 
sight [Schau]’”, 1.e., 


as recollection of that which the soul saw once upon a time, as it surveyed that which we now 
say is, when it dove up into true being ([Phaedrus] 249c).29 


What the “pure and unblemished” soul saw up there were the “spectacles on which we gazed 
in the moment of final revelation”: “whole and unblemished likewise, free from all alloy, 
steadfast and blissful”. And “pure was the light that shone around us, and pure were we, 
without taint of that prisonhouse which now we are encompassed withal, and call a body 
221 
Natorp, interpreting this poetic passage in light of Plato’s later, purportedly non-mythical 
explications of the same basic notions, dismisses the visionary cloak of metaphors as symbol- 


17 As Kant seems to have been tempted; his condemnation of Plato’s mystical tendency is aimed at 
the Phaedrus (see VT). 

18 Py: 71, 

19 Pr: 72. 

20 PI: 72. 

21 Phdr. 250bc; Hackforth, 1961. 
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ism derived partly from Orphic sources,” partly from the vocabulary of Parmenides’s poem. 
One may distill the purely logical meaning of all this, namely “the pure separation of the 
content that is posited in thinking and through thinking, e.g., Unity, Identity, and thereby 
Being”.”3 Thus Plato goes beyond the Socratic “concept”, which is used merely as an instru- 
ment for the treatment (Bearbeitung) of other representations, whatever their source might be. 
He now fastens on the concept as the “pure, proper creation of thinking”, and, coordinately, 
upon the “proper object of a proper, or rather the only pure type of science or knowledge”’.?4 
Authentic Platonic dialectic, on the neo-Kantian view, is more than what Kant calls the “dis- 
cursive connexion of concepts”, the work of the understanding. Rather, it is in its first mo- 
ment a discursive analysis of the pure concepts that underlie all of thinking’s synthetic 
work.?5 Only by taking these pure concepts as its objects can dialectic transcend the ancillary 
role of an organon, of a “merely immanent method” in the service of another science, be it 
ethics, mathematics, or an empirical science. 


4.2. Theaetetus. 


Natorp considers the Theaetetus to be the first installment of the program announced in the 
Phaedrus, and dates it between the Phaedrus and the Phaedo.”® At long last, Plato gives the 
“most central of all philosophical questions”, the question of knowledge,”’ a rigorous, non- 
metaphorical treatment, in isolation from ethics.*8 He separates and orders the faculties of 
sensibility and of conceptual thought, and develops a new theory of judgment to “ground” our 
cognitions.*? These two achievements of the Theaetetus lay the groundwork for the full 
elaboration of the theory of ideai in the Phaedo. In the former, the ideai remain defined as 
rigid, quasi-Kantian categories or Grundbegriffe, while in the latter, they get incorporated into 
a scientific method as flowing, quasi-neo-Kantian categories or Grundsdtze. In short, accord- 
ing to Natorp, the Theaetetus shows how the elements of science, that is, individual cogni- 


22 Cf. Hamilton, 1973: 54, n.1. 

23 PI: 72. 

24 PI: 72. 

25 Cf. esp. Natorp, 1910: 9. 

26 PI: 96. 

27 What Natorp means by “knowledge” in the context of the Theaetetus is unclear. Does he mean 
cognition by an individual psyche, or does he instead mean “science”? In Cohen’s view, “What is 
knowledge [Erkenntniss]?” is Plato’s basic question. But, Cohen writes, if we translate epistémé as 
“Erkenntniss” we may be making an error: “Wir tibersetzen hierbei [d.h. mit Erkenntniss] jedoch das 
griechische Wort nicht ganz genau; wir kénnten und sollten vielleicht ebenso genau tibersetzen: was ist 
Wissenschaft?” (Cohen, 1902b: 447; emphasis added). Thus, it appears that “Erkenntnis” signifies (as 
for Kant) the moment of empirical cognition, the moment that is when the psyche understands an intui- 
tively given representation (what Rose calls a “cogneme” [Rose, 1981: 10]). While Cohen goes on to 
interpret the question of knowledge as the question of science, Natorp, in his philologically more circum- 
spect way, seems to interpret the Theaetetus, at any rate, as restricting its claims to psychology, albeit 
pure or transcendental psychology, in the sense discussed in Chapter Three. 

28 PJ: 92. This view, that a lingering “Socratic” interest in ethics hampers Plato in developing his 
true interest—the pure theory of knowledge—is attacked by Stenzel, who argues that the Marburg 
School distorts Plato’s central concern, viz., “politeia” (Stenzel: 1956). Stenzel’s argument against the 
Marburg School depends in large part on the assumption of the Seventh Letter’s authenticity and the 
latter’s coordination with the Phaedrus. Cf. Natorp, 1911: 70. 

29 PI: 90-1. 
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tions, are possible. In turn, the Phaedo will show by what method these cognitions can be 
connected into judgments, the further systematic concatenation of which is science. 30 


4.2.1. Eidos and idea. 


One of the key claims of the Marburg interpretation of the Jdeenlehre is that the Platonic idea 
somehow goes beyond the Socratic eidos.3! A concept, in the Kantian vocabulary, is a repre- 
sentation of the mind that unifies any number of intuited objects, with respect to one or more 
similar characteristics.** This—or something very like this—is what the Marburgers think 
Plato means by eidos. Nevertheless, up to this point in Natorp’s chronology of the dialogues, 
Plato has used the word idea in more or less the same sense. 

Drawing a Kantian distinction, Natorp considers the meaning of “concept” from two 
points of view. On the one hand, a concept functions as a means of determining a “given” 
(i.e., an intuition). I sense a given sense datum, which my understanding then isolates from 
the flux of experience by determining or identifying it as the first-order phenomenon of, say, a 
plate. My understanding is only able to do this if I have formed the empirical concept, “plate”, 
the typical traits of which I now identify in my perception of the datum.*? On the other hand, 
a concept can also be considered in isolation from any datum, merely with respect to other 
concepts. Thus I do not need to have a plate before me (i.e., actually be perceiving a plate) in 
order to think the concept. I can represent the concept, “plate”, to myself either in my imagi- 
nation or by a mere definition (/ogos). Again, I can think this concept, abstractly, in relation 
to any number of other concepts: without once having to picture plates or cups or silverware, 
much less actually sense them, I can manipulate the mere concepts of “cup”, “plate”, and 
“silverware”, say, while determining how many and what sort of these items I will need for a 
banquet. 34 

Now Natorp thinks that eidos means concept (Begriff) generally, but that it stresses the 
first aspect of the concept’s function, i.e., the unifying, synthetic grasp (Griff) of a multiplicity 
of given instances, and which takes the form of a Jogos, a “Begriffserkldrung, Definition” .*> 
Theaetetus himself illustrates the procedure of Begriffserkldrung with a mathematical exam- 


30 An advantage of Natorp’s chronology is that it explains and justifies Plato’s assumption of the 
existence of the forms in the Phaedo. It is of course also possible that, should the Theaetetus in fact have 
been written after the Phaedo, as most now suppose, the explanation of the forms in the Theaetetus could 
have been current before the Phaedo. In any case, the important point is that Plato does explain the sense 
of the eidos somewhere, and so need not feel compelled to repeat this explanation in the Phaedo. Thus 
Rowe’s judgment that “by portraying [the idea that forms somehow exist separately from particulars] as 
a familiar topic to those present Plato avoids the need to explain in detail what believing in ‘forms’ might 
amount to”, is much too harsh (Rowe, 1993: 8). The “implication” is not, or need not be, “that any 
philosophically-minded reader will easily come to see that, whatever ‘forms’ may be, and whatever their 
relationship with particulars, the assumption that they exist is necessary and uncontroversial” (Rowe, 
1993: 8). The implication might instead be, as Natorp argues, that this relationship may well be contro- 
versial and opaque, but that it has already been established elsewhere. One needs a good argument to 
counter Natorp’s point that it would be perverse for Plato, in the middle of stressing the need for justified 
hypotheses, simply to assume the hypothesis of the forms (P/: 137-40). 

31 Cf. Brommer, 1939/40; Poma, 1997: 23-4. 

32 Cf. KrV, A320/B377. 

33 Cf. KrV A137/B176. 

34 This is not to say, however, that the concept “plate” can be given any sense without ultimately 
grounding it in a sensible intuition. However, once it has been so grounded, I do not have to imagine a 
plate every time I use, significantly, the word “plate”. Cf., e.g., Heidegger, 1993: 155. 

35 PI: 98-9. 
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ple, where it amounts to “grasp[ing] together into a unity, by which we can denote” the mani- 
fold instances (Tht. 147de)—1.e., a definition. As we see when Socrates later exhorts 
Theaetetus, the text supports Natorp’s contention that eidos and Jogos, concept and definition, 
are intimately connected: 


Imitating your answer about the dynameis, try to encompass these many beings in one eidos, 
and in this way express the many [kinds of] knowledge in a single /ogos.>° 


Natorp’s further interpretation of “idea”, as it appears in the later syllable-letter>” problem 
(Tht. 202ff.), seems more questionable. Natorp writes: 


Later, in another connection, we again find expressions clearly signifying conceptual unity: 
with respect to the “letter”, the “syllable” represents “one idea”, i.e., ... “one unity”, 1e., that 
of the complex concept over against its simple conceptual elements (203C). Next: one “eidos”, 
which possesses an “idea” proper to it (Schleiermacher: “one genus which has its own essence 
and form”; I take it to mean: “one basic form [Grundgestalt], which in itself represents one 
unity” 203E); one indivisible unity (“one undivided essence [Wesen]”, Schleiermacher, 205C); 
each in itself something non-composite; something uniform, indivisible; one and without parts 
(205C-E).38 


Natorp here focuses on an aspect of eidos and idea not generally recognized in the literature. 
He seems here to say that the term “idea” somehow emphasizes the unity of the concept, 
namely by abstracting from its determinative use, which retains a connection to the sensible 
manifold, and stressing instead its separateness, i.e., its capacity to be considered alone, 
merely qua concept. The critical question then arises whether Plato really is using idea in a 
technical sense here, for “mia tis idea” need not mean more than “some one entity”, “some 
unified structure”. 

Fortunately for our project, we do not need to decide here whether Natorp’s is a reason- 
able interpretation of the occurrences of idea at Tht. 203c and 203e. Of consequence is that 
Natorp seems in this passage to identify an incipient distinction between idea and eidos, for 
he goes on somehow to connect this “separating” sense of idea with the meaning of “es selbst 
[autos; it itself]” or “an sich selbst [kath ’hauto; in itself]”.°9 In the Theaetetus, “idea” simply 
signifies an eidos conceived “in pure isolation from any application to something given 
somehow else than through the concept itself, as is the case in the entire realm of ‘pure’ 
mathematics”.4° Natorp writes: 


The concept understood in this sense is that which is “in itself’, of which Plato speaks as if of 
a unique, merely mental existence. Indeed this existence has its proper sense. A concept exists 
as a concept, insofar as it is sufficiently grounded in a systematic connection of concepts. 
Thus mathematicians speak of the existence of the number z or e, and in general of the irra- 
tional or imaginary [numbers], etc., without ever in the least thinking of a particular occur- 
rence somewhere or somewhen, be it in the sensible world or in some other world behind or 
above it, or however else one prefers to signify this strange locative relation between the no- 
where and the somewhere.*! 


36 Tht. 148d; emphasis added. 

37 The just-cited use of sullabein (Tht. 147de) seems intended to foreshadow this later example. 
38 PY: 99. 

39 Natorp is thinking of Tht. 203e4: “hen ti gegonos eidos, idean mian auto hautou echon...”. 

40 PI: 99; cf. KrV, A713/B741. 

41 PJ: 99: emphasis added. 
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The “existence” of a concept, i.e., just the sense in which we say it “is”, is entirely determined 
by its relationship to a system of concepts. A given concept “has being” if it can coherently be 
fitted into relations with other, already established, grounded concepts.42 And a concept 
(eidos) conceived purely in this systematic relation is, according to Natorp, what Plato speci- 
fies with the term, idea. 

Because it focuses on the sense of eidos as a single, separate conceptual unity “in itself, 
*Le., as idea, the Theaetetus starkly contrasts the opposition of “absolute positing through 
pure concepts against the boundless relativity of the sensible”’.*? Although this gives what 
Natorp later calls a “one-sided” account of concepts (one which Plato is to correct with his 
method of empirical science), its one-sidedness advances Plato’s goal of clearly defining 
philosophy’s proper objects, viz., “each nature of each of the things that is, in its whole- 
ness’”.*4 If philosophy is knowledge of the “realm of being”, Natorp insists that this “being” 
means nothing else than a) the being of concepts as possible predicates of judgments (the 
sense just described); and b) the valid predication of those concepts of a subject (a sense yet 
to be discussed).4° 

No symbolic talk of models or paradigms should mislead us to believe that Plato has in 
mind some other sort of being than that which is 


grounded in the systematic connexion of concepts, in true cognition. “It is [exists]” simply 
means, “it is the case”, “the state of affairs in truth obtains as stated”... It is valid in this way 
after it has been proved—in virtue of the “iron and adamantine reasons” of the Gorgias. It is 
valid in the “idea” itself, which alone is meant by “paradigm”—i.e., it is valid as the un- 


changeably immovable compass-point of thinking, and nothing else.*° 


All this is nothing but an animadversion to the Kantian categories, for they are the foundation 
of the “systematic connexion of concepts in true cognition”. And, as the understanding’s pure, 
a priori concepts, they are the “immovable compass-points of thinking” that exhaust the ways 
in which objects can be judged “to be”.47 Without explicitly laying out this Kantian frame- 
work, Natorp is saying that in the Theaetetus, the ideai are equivalent to the categories. 

If a concept is as such synthetic, then pure concepts are the pure forms or types of syn- 
thetic unity—categories (in Kant’s sense), basic concepts, Grundbegriffe. As forms of synthe- 
sis, categories are therefore forms of relations, for in synthesizing, a concept unifies disparate 
elements in thought just by bringing them into a certain relation to each other. Natorp lists the 
following relations as occurring in the Theaetetus: being; identity and difference; singularity 
and plurality; number in general;48 similarity and difference.4? Earlier in our discussion of 
Cassirer’s argument against abstraction, we saw that these basic concepts cannot themselves 


42 The method by which such coherence, and thus being can be tested and confirmed is not ex- 
plained until the Phaedo; cf. PI: 114. 

43 PI: 100; cf. Natorp, 1887: 283. 

44« | pasan panté(i) phusin ereundmené t6n ont6n hekastou holou...” (Tht. 174a). 

45 “Der Logos selbst ist nicht nur ‘eine der Grundarten von dem was is?’, sondern die grundlegende 
fiir alle: wiirde uns das genommen, so liefe tiberhaupt nichts mehr sich aussagen, mit Sinn u. Geltung 
aussprechen (Soph. 260A), ja es wiirde tiberhaupt nichts mehr ‘sein’. Nie und nirgends bedeutet ‘Sein’ 
bei Platon, wenn von der Idee ausgesagt, etwas anderes als den Aussageinhalt” (Natorp, 1911: 70; 
emphasis added). 

46 PI: 100. 

47 Cf. Natorp, 1911: 71, 73. 

48 Tht. 185cd. 

49 Natorp, 1911: 73. 
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be given as sense data. They must therefore be a priori. Natorp argues that in the Theaetetus 
Plato pursues a similar line of argument. 


4.2.2. Erkenntnis ist nicht Sinnesdatum (Knowledge is not sense data).>° 


Natorp focuses on Theaetetus’s first hypothesis concerning the nature of knowledge, viz., that 
it is sense perception. He interprets this hypothesis as Plato’s via negativa towards a positive 
account of knowledge: by dialectically deconstructing what Natorp calls Protagoras’s psy- 
chologistic “sensualist-relativist” thesis, Plato purportedly lays the groundwork for his own 
transcendental account of knowledge. Crucially, Natorp argues that even as Plato demolishes 
the sensualist account of knowledge, he advances beyond the Phaedrus by giving “the legiti- 
mate claims of sensibility their due”:5! 


Sensibility is no longer for Plato the dark fog that one must penetrate to attain to the light of 
truth [as in the Phaedrus]. Rather he recognizes the essential part it plays in cognition [Erken- 
nen], in a precise, indissoluble relation to the thought-function [Denkfunktion].* 


Again, this passage makes oblique reference to the first Critique. In Kantian language, the 
goal of Natorp’s argument is, ultimately, to show that the meaning of “knowledge” for Plato 
is not knowledge of pure forms as such, but knowledge through pure forms.%3 

Socrates’ attack on sensualism is a classic example of what Gadamer calls “speculative 
dialectic”. Socrates does not adduce external counter-arguments to the “Heraclitizing time- 
philosophy** ... of the subtle Aristippus”.>° Instead, he subjects the theory to an immanent 
critique by developing the consequences of its principles to the point where the theory dis- 
solves itself.°° Natorp presents Plato as advancing a transcendental argument from the fact of 
determinate concepts.°*” It establishes this fact by extending the sensualist’s position to its 
necessary extremes, namely that the senses deliver to consciousness nothing but fluctuating 
appearance. Therefore all determinate concepts—including those used by the relativist—can 
only be contributions or “positings” of the faculties of thinking, rather than of sensibility. 

On this basis, Natorp proceeds to give a straightforward Kantian interpretation of the 
Theaetetus’s doctrine of sensibility, namely, that in transmitting the bare, indeterminate flux 


50 Natorp, 1911: 70. 

51 PI: 101-2. By the same token, Natorp regards the dialogue’s second hypothesis, that knowledge 
is “true doxa plus account”, as a parodic reductio of the “Dogmatismus der ‘wahren Vorstellung’”. 
Accordingly, he pays the second half scant attention (PI: 115, ff.). 

52 PI: 102; cf. esp. Natorp, 1911: 70-1. 

53 This is equivalent to showing that for Plato knowledge is of experience, which Natorp must do if 
he wants to save Plato from Kant’s accusations. For if Platonic knowledge is of and not through ideai, 
then this knowledge is only possible through intellectual intuition. For if it were not, it would have to be 
knowledge of ideai, through ideai, which would lead to an infinite regress. In the end, knowledge must 
be grounded in intuition, if it is to have “sense”. Cf. KrV, A240/B299. 

54 Cf. Tht. 152e-153a; 153cd; 179¢, ff. 

55 Cf, Natorp, 1911: 71. 

56 On speculative dialectic, see Gadamer, 1976. In language that suddenly seems laden with Kantian 
overtones, Socrates ironically describes his attack on the sensualists’ theory as “uncovering the hidden 
truth of their mind” (Tht. 155de; cf. 152c), which is merely concealed by their “mysteries” (Tht. 156a). 

57 Cf. esp. Tht. 185ab; 185cd; 186a-e. Whereas in the Phaedrus space and time were still considered 
as features of the sensible world of appearance, Natorp now also interprets the denial of the possibility of 
spatial (and, implicitly) temporal determination of appearance at Tht. 153de as anticipating a transcen- 
dental argument for the ideality of space and time. See also: P/: 105; 110; 161; 277; 323; 365; 374-6. 
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of appearance, the senses provide consciousness with its matter, its XY or “problem”. Plato 
accepts the “Heraclitean-Aristippean” theory’s basic claim that “nothing ever is, but every- 
thing is [always] coming to be”.*8 Like the sensualists, Plato attributes sheer flux to our sense 
data, yet unlike them, he does not draw the conclusion that objective cognition is impossible. 
Rather, by admitting the fluctuating nature of appearance, and the total “relativity and vari- 
ability” of sensibility, he contrasts these to the “positive predicates proper to the concept- 
function” by which the mind generates (relatively) stable objectivities in (or out of) that 
flux.°° Plato thereby sets into relief the determinate positing (Setzung) of “unity”, “being in 
itself’, “something”, etc. 

Plato begins by translating Theaetetus’s simple statement, that “knowledge is nothing but 
sense perception’”,®! into Protagoras’s dictum: “Of all things man is the measure, of those that 
are, that they are, of those that are not, that they are not”.®* Kantians must acknowledge a 
correct insight here, namely that the measure of things is grounded in the measuring (cogniz- 
ing) subject, and not in the measured object. But Plato and the Kantians reject the alleged 
conclusion that knowledge therefore is itself “subjective”, i.e., “relative” to the human species 
or the individual human psyche.® It is on account of this conclusion that Natorp considers 
Protagoras the father of “subjectivism” or “psychologism”.% 

Socrates grants the first principle of the Heraclitean-Protagorean standpoint, that all is 
motion.® All motion is either action or passion.® Active and passive motions when they 
come into contact always generate “twins”, that is, perception (aisthésis) and the per- 
ceived/perceptible (aisthéton). The perceptible qualia (whiteness, hardness, warmth, etc.) that 
arise in the intentional space between perception and percept “are” nothing at all “in them- 
selves”, but come-to-be-and-pass-away perpetually, the mere epiphenomena of the universal 
motion.®” Hence, Socrates reasons that, on the subjectivist view, one cannot speak of “be- 
ing’®’, “since being implies determinacy”.°? Worse, one also cannot speak “of anything 
through which something would be mentally determined’””, e.g., one cannot speak “of ‘some- 
thing’, nor of ‘whomever’, nor of ‘mind’, nor of ‘this’, nor ‘that’, nor any other fixed deter- 


58 Tht. 152de; Levett does not translate the aei. 

59 PI: 103. 

60 PJ: 103; cf. Natorp, 1887: 283. 

61 Tht. 151e. Theaetetus’s definition in fact stems from an observation which from the Kantian point 
of view is entirely correct: “it seems to me that the knower perceives the thing that he knows”, and this 
(in itself correct) perception of Theaetetus merely appears (falsely) in the form of this experimental 
definition. 

62 Tht. 152a. 

63 | say, “alleged”, because, strictly speaking, one need not draw a relativistic conclusion from the 
dictum at all. Indeed, one can draw a purely Kantian/Platonic conclusion. The problem arises when one 
interprets it, as Socrates does, to be about phenomena (cf. his violent rephrasings at 158a and 158e). 
Relativism clearly follows from making phenomena the basis of the “measurement”, since, as both sides 
agree, there is nothing fixed in the flux of appearances that could serve as a standard of measurement. 
But then Protagoras speaks of onta, and says nothing about phainomena. 

64 PY: 104. 

65 Tht. 156a. 

66 Tht. 156a. 

67 Tht. 156e-157a. 

68 Tht. 157a. 

69 Pf: 104. It should be noted that Schleiermacher consistently translates the word hen, not as 
“Eines”, but as “ein Bestimmtes”’. 

70 PY: 104. 
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mination...”.7! Conclusion: “Hence one must only speak in this way [i.e., only of something 
coming-into-being, or decaying, or acting or being acted upon], both of the [single] part as 
well as of the things compounded of many [parts], by which composition ‘human being’, 
‘stone’, and each living creature and its kind [eidos] are designated [‘are posited’: tithen- 
tai]”.72 

But what about dreams, or insanity, or other kinds of misperceptions? Such cases would 
seem easily to disprove the sensualist-relativist thesis, since they are, almost by definition, 
perceptions of what is not the case.73 Yet, while it seems ludicrous to consider dreamt or 
hallucinated figments to be true percepts, simply in virtue of being percepts (as Protagoras 
would have us do), Theaetetus can think of no clear sign by which one can tell if one is awake 
and sane, rather than asleep or mad.” As the sensualist (ironically played by Socrates) 
presses his point, the properly relativistic consequences of Protagoras’s theory are drawn: the 
becoming or being” of the perceiver is linked to the percept, and only to that particular 
percept that is responsible for making the perceiver a perceiver, and vice versa. More simply 
put, the intentional bond between perceiver and percept is what makes the subject and its 
object “become” (or “be”) perceiver and perceived, for the former cannot be without the 
latter, and vice versa. 


Thus, “we” (my object and I) exist [are] only in an indissoluble mutual bond with one another. 
There is absolutely no isolated being or becoming, but only a being or becoming with respect 
to something else: [a being or becoming] of a subject with respect to an object, of an object 
with respect to a subject (160AB).7° 


Now since, as the sensualist argues, this intentional relation is in each case unique—e.g., this 
(Too e 


wine “is” sweet for Socrates when he is “healthy-Socrates” at ¢,, but bitter when he is “‘sick- 
Socrates” at t-—then 


my sense perception is true for me, for it is always my being. Hence, according to Protagoras, 
I am the judge both of the things that are [x], that they are [x] to me, and of the things that are 
not [x], that they are not [x].77 


And if my mind (dianoia) truly judges these things I sense are [x] (or are becoming [x]), then 
I must know them.78 Therefore, sense-experience is knowledge. 

According to Natorp, Plato’s purpose in bringing Protagoras’s puzzle to such a head is to 
point out that 


appearance ... does not transmit absolute determinations. Rather, it merely indicates ... [the 
realm] of limitless relativity, unless that realm be limited in and through the concept.7? 


Thus Socrates’ immanent critique ensnares the sensualist in aporia. On the one hand the latter 
holds that “determinations” are never and nowhere to be found in appearance; on the other 


71 Tht. 157b. 

72 Tht. 157bc; emphasis added. 

7 Cf. Tht. 157e-158a. 

™ Cf. Tht. 158e. 

75 Force of habit or unsophisticated ways of thought may force us to persist in the primitive lan- 
guage of “being” (Tht. 157b). 

76 PI: 105; cf. Natorp, 1887: 260, ff. (§2). 

77] Tht. 160c. 

78 Tht. 160d. 

79 PI: 106. 
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hand he maintains that there is thinking, subjectivity, and determinations—for otherwise there 
would be no “I” for whom “S' is P” could be true. In this way, the relativistic thesis hits an 
apex that necessarily flips over to its “self-negation [Se/bstaufhebung]’.®° For, as Natorp 
writes, 


[t]his limitless relativity is unthinkable. It annihilates all determinacy of positings and all sense 
of propositions. Not only would all subsistent Being be annulled, but Becoming too could no 
longer be expressed, nor any (determinate) appearance.®! 


If everything were gripped constantly by a flux both spatial and qualitative, if nothing should 
persist or subsist for a single moment, “then no subject could even be identified as that which 
changes”.®? No-thing would remain that could be thought: 


One could no longer say, it is thus or not thus. There would no longer be any thus and not- 
thus; no Being thus or not-thus, also no Becoming or Appearing thus and not-thus. Rather, one 
would have to invent an entirely new language to be able to express such an utterly fluctuating 
state of affairs. The most apt expression would be ‘not-in-any-respect;’ but best of all we 
would call it the indeterminate (apeiron) (183B).®° 


The transcendental strategy is clear. On the one hand, this “character of thoroughgoing 
relativity and subjectivity really is the character of pure sensibility”; at the same time, even 
the sensualist must admit thinking, determining, and subjectivity. On the other hand, the 
concepts by which the subject thinks and determines the sensible manifold—that is, the stock 
of predicates by which mind determines flux—are not given in or by the flux. Indeed, the 
Heraclitean thesis, granted by Plato, renders vain any thought of any (sensible) thing being 
given at all, from which some concept could be abstracted. 84 Therefore, the “predicates of 
identical determinacy and so of objectivity must belong to” a being that stands over and 
against pure sensibility.®° In a word: “All determination is therefore the achievement of think- 
ing”, of the thought-function (Denkfunktion).® And this function of thinking is what Natorp 
calls a thesis: “thinking ’s own positing, and not a datum”.87 

At the same time, Natorp argues that these concepts only have sense with respect to sen- 
sibility. True, Plato continues starkly to oppose the realms of concepts (being) and of sensi- 
bles (becoming), and a method of thinking the sensible through the conceptual has nowhere 
been elucidated. Nevertheless, Natorp urges, Plato has shown the determinative function of 
concepts to be grounded in the so-called root-concepts—the general types of synthesis—and 
synthesis must necessarily be of a manifold, determination of the indeterminate.8°& As founda- 
tional concepts, then, the categories operate upon the as yet entirely indeterminate, and this 
latter just is the flux of the sensible manifold, as we have seen.®® Since the sensible manifold 


80 PY: 106. 

81 PY: 106. 

82 PY: 109. 

83 PJ: 110; cf. esp. Natorp, 1911: 70. 

84 “So one can no longer speak of any ‘given’ object; and so, too, one cannot speak of knowledge 
[Erkenntnis] as the simple analysis of this given. Precisely the object is rather an infinite task and prob- 
lem.” (Natorp, 1969: 18) 

85 PI: 107; cf. esp. PI: 114. 

86 PI: 110; cf. Cassirer, 1910: 27-8; 33-4. 

87 PI: 106; cf. Cohen, 1902b: 450. 

88 Natorp, 1911: 71. 

89 Of course, this does not mean that the sensible manifold is the only manifold. There are also rela- 
tive manifolds, i.e., manifolds of elements already determined to some degree, which are conceived as 
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is endlessly indeterminate, it can and must present the understanding with its problem and 
task, but with nothing more.%” Thus Natorp finds in Plato a conception of cognition as a 
synthetic (unifying) process of objectivation, capable of and requiring infinite ramification, as 
defined in his Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten Wissenschaften (The Logical Founda- 
tions of the Exact Sciences): “Knowledge [Erkenntnis], as oriented upon the object, [is there- 
fore] necessarily synthesis in Kant’s sense, i.e., expansion, constant process”.?! 


4.2.3. Thinking is judgment of relations. 


What is synthesis? It is the setting of two or more disparate elements (a manifold) into a 
single relation.°* Synthesis consists in positing relations into the manifold. Put another way, 
the manifold is synthesized into determinate unities through the posit of relations. Natorp says 
that this synthesis can only occur by bringing temporally diverse® elements into simultane- 
ous presence before the mind, to go through them, compare them, and thus judge them as 
being in such and such a relation.°4 He argues that Plato, too, grounds judgment in the syn- 
thetic act of relating.?° Judging (Arinein), specifically the judgment of relations, is the basic 
function of thinking (dianoeisthai).°© Because the manifold is in flux, thought must “over- 
arch” the temporal separation of the flux in past, present and future, “by setting that which is 
necessarily so separated in sensible appearance into a (supertemporal) relation”’.?” 

The picture is this. Mind is presented with a fluctuating manifold. This flux (qua flowing) 
appears under the form of intuition called time. Time already forms, that is, separates and 
orders the flux into a succession of appearances. But this ordering of the flux only makes 
possible intuition; it does not make possible experience. Experience depends on the connec- 
tion of successive appearances, and this connection is the synthetic act of thinking. Thinking 
tracks the temporal succession, i.e., goes through the intuited appearances as they succeed one 
another, while also overarching and holding them together. The holding-together (sy/-labein) 
is itself “supertemporal” insofar as the overarching, binding connection is not given in or 
through the temporal phenomena themselves, but is imposed from “above”, i.e., from mind’s 
(relatively) stable vantage. 


manifold with respect to some further unifying concept. This is the case, e.g., with syntheses of sensible 
individuals under species, or of species under genera. 

90 We need, of course, not be convinced. For one thing, it is not clear that concept denotes a mental 
function or act of unification, rather than the resu/t of such an act. And again, the examples of unification 
of multiplicities in the Theaetetus include unification of non-sensibles, such as geometric entities and 
letters. 

91 Natorp, 1910: 18. 

92 This is not to say that the meaning of the relation is unifying. “A differs from B” is a separating 
relation. Nonetheless, qua relation, it is synthetic, for it brings A and B together under a single point of 
view, namely that of difference. 

93 Why does Natorp specify temporal diversity? Can synthesis not also be of a spatial manifold? 
There is not enough textual evidence to be able to answer these questions, but perhaps Natorp believes 
that spatial intuition is somehow parasitic upon temporal intuition, that the intuition of space only fol- 
lows upon the temporary fixation of the sensible flux. If so, one cannot ignore the similarity of this view 
to Heidegger’s attempt at deriving space from time in Being and Time. 

94 PI: 112; cf. esp. Tht. 186ab. 

95 Natorp quotes Tht. 186b. 

96 PI: 113; cf. Natorp, 1911: 73; esp. Tht. 186ab. 

97 Natorp, 1911: 73. 
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Hence, insofar as thinking tracks the temporal succession of phenomena, it is thinking- 
through (dia-noia; Durch-denken), viz., through time; insofar as it synthesizes these phenom- 
ena by fixing them in relation, it judges. This judgment is just what Natorp calls the “answer” 
of mind to the problem or “question” posed by the senses. Or to put it more precisely: the 
senses give the problem, out of which intuition formulates a proper question, to which 
thought (Jogos) proposes an answer in the form of a judgment.%8 It is the judgment that such 
and such relation obtains that generates a comprehensible objectivity, a (re)cognizable object 
of being. But because the problem given by the senses is an infinite task, the inner dialogue 
through which /ogos passes (diexerchetai) must for its part be an infinite dialogue, a way 
towards (met-hodos) an ideally complete cognition, i.e., total objectivation of the X.% The 
mind’s answers are but stations on the way, temporary judgments or doxai.!°° Thus cognition 
or knowledge or science (epistémé) is “reduced [zurtickgefiihrt] to judgment, to the general 
function of ‘synthetic unity’; concepts are reduced to basic concepts as the basic types of 
synthesis, as the basic functions of judgment” .'°! Not that all judgment is knowledge, nor that 
every doxa is epistémé. For a doxa to be true and become genuine knowledge it must be 
connected to and harmonized in thoroughgoing unity with other judgments, and thus be inte- 
grated into a “system of judgments”—a science. !2 

Although, according to Natorp, the pure concepts or pure predicates have now been 
bound into a necessary relationship with the sensible, Plato does not overcome the separation 
of the two realms in the Theaetetus. The pure concepts thus are conceived as rigid in the 
manner of Kantian categories or Grundbegriffe. We must wait until the Phaedo for a “logic of 
becoming”, in which Plato animates the lifeless Grundbegriffe into (neo-Kantian) “basic 
posits” or Grundsetzungen. Only then can one understand the method of mind’s binding the 
temporally disparate, which is also the binding of the conceptual and the sensible realms 
themselves. Only then, too, will “experience” in the strict sense be comprehensible. 


4.2.4. More anti-intuitionist consequences. 


Just as Natorp drew psychological consequences form his critique of intuitionism in his read- 
ing of the Phaedrus, so too the epistemological results of his Theaetetus-interpretation lead 
him to conclusions about what mind cannot be like if its ideai are what he says they are. Thus, 
in his Genesis der platonischen Philosophie (The Genesis of the Platonic Philosophy), Natorp 
sees the Theaetetus as explicitly denying a presupposition of intuitionism, namely a receptive, 
mediating function on the part of consciousness.!% If “the cognitive subject, the psyché, is 
purely and rigorously defined through the unity-function of consciousness...”,!° then “[t]his 
‘psyché’ is ... not some kind of thing, but pure activity; it is also not the organ of such activ- 
ity, but is expressly described as without organ (185D,E)...”.!° The transtemporal nature of 
thinking as the synthesis of relations becomes especially important in this context. Natorp 


98 Cf. Natorp, 1911: 71-3. 

99 Natorp, 1911: 73. 

100 PY: 113; Tht. 189. 

101 py: 113. 

102 Py: 113-4, 

103 Let it be said that, at the very least, Natorp is reading info Plato’s text here. 

104 This Einheitsfunktion is more closely identified as “that unity (mia tis idea) towards which the 
sensible manifold must commonly tend (xunteinei), if we are to recognize it as one, identical, etc”. 
(Natorp, 1911: 72). Psyché means “consciousness” for Natorp; cf. P/: 111, ff. 

105 Natorp, 1911: 72. 
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argues that no passive or mediating organ could possibly transcend the temporal particularity 
of the phenomena it mediates, as thinking must.!%° Nonetheless, as we saw above, this syn- 
thetic function, while itself without organ, depends on sensibility and the sense organs to 
provide it with its problem, the indeterminate manifold, thereby involving consciousness in a 
dialectical relationship with sensibility: the senses pose questions, mind proposes answers. 


4.3. Phaedo. 


We now turn from the “basic concepts” introduced in the Theaetetus to the “basic proposi- 
tions” or Grundsdtze purportedly introduced in the Phaedo.'°7 My aim here goes beyond 
explicating Natorp’s analysis of the Phaedo. I am more especially interested in how these 
basic propositions are related to Natorp’s puzzling claim that in the Phaedo Plato radically 
transforms the sense of “idea” from meaning “pure category” to meaning “scientific method”, 
and just what he means by “method” here. 

Natorp’s identification of the ideai in the Theaetetus with Kant’s categories may strike 
many as forced and anachronistic. Still, if “idea” signifies and stresses a certain aspect of 
“eidos” (viz., the concept considered gua concept); and if Plato has in mind a priori concepts; 
then one might admit a certain isomorphism, if not in authorial intent, then perhaps in phi- 
losophical content, between ideai as they appear in the Theaetetus and the Kantian categories. 
But the prospect for such a charitable reading seems to evaporate when we turn to Natorp’s 
interpretation of the ideai in the Phaedo as “methods”. 

There are two problems. The less serious is that Plato seems still (according to Natorp’s 
chronology) to use “eidos” and “idea” more or less interchangeably. Certainly the Phaedo 
does not make an unambiguous distinction between an older and newer usage. It is especially 
odd that although Natorp tries hard to demonstrate such a distinction, his theory does not 
require it. He could advance his interpretation of ideai even if “eidos” and “idea” were inter- 
changeable terms, especially since, on his account, idea is but an aspect of eidos.!°8 The more 
serious problem lies in the substance of his reading, particularly in the strange-sounding claim 
that “idea” means “method”.!°9 Natorp’s thesis that in the Theaetetus, idea means “concept” 
retains what plausibility it has partly because “idea-as-concept” implies a certain unity and 
fixity, what one might call the concept’s “determinateness” or Bestimmtheit. But if idea were 
to signify logical procedure, it would apparently lose the connotation of determinacy, since 
the notion of procedure implies movement. In the Platonic context, one naturally connects 
procedure with dialectic, which Plato indeed describes as an upward or downward motion. 


106 Cf. Natorp, 1911: 73. 

107 At the end of his chapter on the Phaedrus, Natorp sketches Plato’s progress; his program is to 
have evolved through three main stages: first, the Theaetetus establishes the existence and nature of 
Grundbegriffe; these are developed into Grundsdtze in the Phaedo; the Grundsditze, finally are organized 
into a concatenated system of science in the Symposium and Republic (PI: 76-7). Cf. PI: 133 (cf. quote 
on p. 4: a Grundsatz is already made at Ph. 99E, viz., the “Grundsatz des Idealismus”); Natorp, 1911: 74; 
PI: 154: “Man darf dies Prinzip, in dem der methodische Sinn der Idee rein und radikal zum Ausdruck 
kommt, von sonstigem, abweichendem Sprachgebrauch unbeirrt, das Prinzip des Idealismus nennen; 
wofern diese Vorsicht nétig ist: des kritischen oder, wie wir noch lieber sagen, des methodischen Idea- 
lismus”. 

108 The main reason why Natorp would want to maintain the distinction even in the Phaedo is that 
ideai are those eidé which are grounded in a system of scientific cognitions. An eidos taken as such need 
not have that connotation, in Natorp’s view; after all, we can have non-scientific concepts. 

109 Cf. PI: 63, 74, 83, 87-9. 
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But this movement would seem either to tend “up” towards or “down” from the fixed ideai— 
the ideai are not themselves the movement. Yet Natorp seemingly wants to show just this: 
that the idea is, in a sense, dislodged from its fixity and integrated into the movement of 
dialectic, rather than being the goal or origin of that movement. 

Natorp’s approach might seem to reflect the fundamental difference between a more rigid 
Kantian and more fluid Marburg account of scientific progress. To the degree that Kant grants 
his ideas and ideals a certain reality as fixed and immovable concepts of maximal perfection, 
he does more faithfully conform to the orthodox view of the ideai as transcendent substances. 
Of course, Kant severely qualifies their “reality” as that of an (indispensable) rational con- 
struct, indispensable, that is, for systematically ordering our cognitions. We should especially 
note that Kant explicitly likens the Platonic ideai not to his own [deen (Vernunftbegriffe) but 
to his /deale, and these in fact do have an immanent role in scientific research. Thus the Kant- 
ian ideals in a certain way approximate the Marburg conception of categories, and indeed 
both Kant and the Marburgers equate their respective notions of ideal and category to Plato’s 
idea. 

Yet the methodological, scientific role of Kantian ideals depends precisely upon their 
fixity. As immovable standards and goals for both the ethical and theoretical use of the under- 
standing, they regulate and guide the use of the understanding by presenting it with a prob- 
lem. For Kant, ideas and ideals mark off reason’s interests, the fulfillment of which is the 
infinite task of the understanding. Now the Marburgers, as we have seen, call any concept that 
determines data a “category”. Moreover, it is just this determining act that is that concept’s 
immanent function in scientific thinking (assuming the concept at issue is methodically 
grounded). Thus, the separate functions given by Kant to ideals and categories are, on the 
Marburg view, fused. Consequently, the Marburgers do not conceive Plato’s ideai as Kantian 
ideals or perfect exemplars, for, as we have heard repeatedly, the ideai are merely functions, 
and functions are not themselves instances of what they generate, a fortiori cannot be perfect 
exemplars thereof. 


4.3.1. The idea in method. 


The Phaedo is the “chief witness” for Natorp’s claim that “Plato’s ‘Idea’ rests on nothing 
else, has as its essential content nothing other than logical procedure” .!'!° This “logical pro- 
cedure”, in turn, Natorp identifies as dialectic or pure logic—hé peri tous logous techné (the 
craft of Jogoi).!!! Only by following this technical procedure can one hope to reach truth or 
“cognition of that which is’: !1? 


The clearly expressed principle [Grundsatz] of idealism (at Phaedo 99E) states this: that the 
truth of what-is [the onta] is only to be seen in the logically grounded, “true and reliable and 
comprehensible” statements [Aussagen], i.e., those that, according to the whole broader expo- 
sition at 99 ff., have been secured through a sufficient deduction. That is, the truth of objects is 
only to be seen in the propositions [Sdtzen] of science. This security, moreover, is grounded in 
nothing more than the logical procedure itself—a point which is not only developed in detail, 
but which is stressed by the phrase, “manner of procedure” (tropos tés methodou 97B, cp. 
99D, 100B, etc.).!13 


10 Py: 133, 
1 Ph, 90b. 
112 Ph, 90d. 
113 Py: 133; emphasis added. Cf. Natorp, 1913: 179. 
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The Phaedo’s “technique of logo?” develops the so-called Unterredungskunde (art of conver- 
sation) of the Phaedrus by elaborating the notion of pure thought (dianoia/dianoeisthai) "4 
already advanced at Theaetetus 189e, which Socrates there characterizes as 


a logos, which the soul itself by itself runs through [diexerchetai] concerning the things that it 
would investigate ... [in which the soul], in thinking through [dianooumené], does nothing but 
discourse [dialegesthai], in that it asks and answers itself, affirming and negating. !!5 


The question-and-answer of Socratic dialogue is coordinated with the Platonic doctrine of 
recollection!!® to yield authentic dialectic, in which the soul asks and answers its own ques- 
tions itself by itself, discovering (recollecting) its answers, restricted exclusively to the do- 
main of pure psychology. 

More importantly, Natorp argues that the Phaedo explicitly sets the mind’s “pure 
thought-determinations [Denkbestimmungen]” into a precise relationship with the question- 
and-answer procedure of this dialectic. He argues that these thought-determinations or “so- 
called /deas ... are virtually defined through this relationship”,!!7 marshalling the following 
passages as evidence: !!8 


The very ousia of whose einai we give an account, asking and answering... (Ph. 78cd) 


For our /ogos does not now concern the Equal more than it does the Beautiful itself, and the 
Good itself, and the Just, and the Holy, and, I say, all those things upon which we stamp [this 
(seal?)], the “what it is [itself], both in our questions, when we ask questions, and in our an- 
swers, when we answer. (Ph. 75cd) 


For it was stated that our soul, before it enters the body, is in the same condition as that ousia 
which belongs to it [autés]!!9, which is called, eponymously, “that which it is”. (Ph. 92d) 


For this seems to me to be the safest/most certain way of answering both myself and anyone 
else. And if I cling to this [answer], I believe I will never fall, but that it is safe to say, in an- 
swer both to myself and anyone else, that the beautiful things are beautiful through the Beauti- 


ful. (Ph. 100e) 


You, however, fearing—as the saying goes—your own shadow and our inexperience, clinging 
to that safe/certain hypothesis, would always answer in this manner. (Ph. 101cd) 


What Natorp thinks these passages suggest when taken together is that the ideai—.e., the ho 
esti or ousia—are nothing but the answers to the soul’s dialectical self-interrogations. What is 


114 PY: 134; cf. Natorp, 1969: 16. 

115 Th. 189e; emphasis added. 

116 As one might expect, Natorp interprets the doctrine of recollection as a poetic expression of the 
mind’s analysis of its own a priori structures, which it possesses transcendentally, “itself by itself”. 

7 PY: 133. 

118 The same citations appear at Natorp, 1911: 75. 

119 Rowe (1993: 220) disputes the well-attested autés, recommending auté instead. The resulting 
translation would read: “‘[as] the being ... itself [awté] exists, bearing the name of “what is [F]”’’” 
(Rowe, 1993: 220). This would of course not suit Natorp, who uses this passage as evidence that that 
being (ousia) which is called the “what it is” is the special possession of consciousness, which is clari- 
fied as such through an internal dialectic of question and answer. 
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more, the rightness of these answers is grounded in nothing but the procedure of that interro- 
gation and is not in any way underwritten by some external warrant of truth. Nothing but the 
dialectical method of justification itself provides that warrant. 

This dialectical task is familiar from our discussion of the Marburgers’ philosophical pro- 
ject of grounding the sciences in a logic of science. For Plato in the Phaedo, too, philosophy’s 
task is to anchor all of the mind’s cognitions, to maximize their security, a) by linking them 
all to “something sufficient”, and b) by harmonizing them with each other. In this double- 
task, Natorp finds the principles of a) sufficient reason and b) non-contradiction anticipated in 
the Phaedo, for these are the principles of meaningful predication, and thus of “being”. !?° 
This, in Natorp’s eyes, constitutes the Phaedo’s great advance over its predecessors. While 
Plato earlier used the “ho esti” as a formula to express the “Socratic requirement” for giving 
definitions, the “ho esti’ is now embedded in a procedure of justification and proof, and this 
latter procedure “is raised to the actual foundation of the doctrine of ideas’. '?! 

The new link with a deductive proof-procedure (/ogon didonai) deepens the notion of 
idea: 


[Idea] no longer has merely the sense of a predication to be fixed in unchangeable identity, 
say, the predication as beautiful, as good, etc., but rather especially this: that a first assumption 
is laid down in order that one may attach all conclusions to it; that the Jaw must be valid in un- 
changeable identity through the entire manifold of cases, to which it is not applied, but rather 
into which it is developed. !22 


Thus “the concept is grounded in the law, !23 and each law is grounded in ever higher laws up 
to the highest that are reachable”.!24 The Marburg School’s understanding of the meaning of 
being, its preoccupation with the “logical procedure” of science, and its transcendental orien- 
tation all come to full expression here, for the logical procedure of giving proof and justifica- 
tion (Begriindung and Rechenschaft) is the ascent to the ultimate condition(s) of possibility of 
thinking, i.e., of positing being in relations, and doing this in a systematic way. 


4.3.2. Logon didonai and the meaning of being. 


In our discussion of the Marburgers’ dissolution of ontology, we saw that the only meaning of 
being they countenance as having any sense is the being of predication, the being of the cop- 
ula. This is key for understanding Natorp’s account of the relation of ousia and logon didonai. 
ho esti—the “what it is” equated with ousia—amounts to nothing more than “the meaning of 
the respective predication”.!*5 When Plato (or, as Natorp would have it, any right-thinking 
person) speaks of “being”, he can only mean the being of predication, which is “the own 
property of consciousness” !2°, through which the judgment of a relation is made.!27 For all 
relations are expressed in a judgment of the basic form “S is P”, which judgment is also al- 
ways, implicitly or explicitly, the answer to the question, “What is S?” As we just saw, Na- 
torp argues that the idea (the ho esti or ousia) is the answer, 1.e., the predicate P in the judg- 


120 Cf. PI: 156-7. 

121 Py: 134; cf. Natorp, 1911: 75. 

122 PY: 136. 

123 Tn the senses discussed earlier: Ge-setz: thesis, posit-ion; Grundlegung: hypo-thesis. 
124 PY: 136. 

125 Py. 134, 

126 Ph. 76de. 

127 Cf. PI: 134. 
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ment, “Sis P”. Thus, P is the idea, a concept, a possible predicate. The predicate answers how 
S is to be determined, namely as P. The meaning of “is” is nothing, according to Natorp, more 
than the indicator of the mind’s subsumption of S under P, i.e., its determination by P. Insofar 
as a given P determines or defines this S, P constitutes the ousia of S. By being subsumed 
under P, S “participates” in P. 

Yet if we leave it at that, then any P said of S would by definition be an idea—a nonsen- 
sical consequence. Rather, any statement of the form, “S is P”, merely expresses a doxa, 
insofar as it is judged to (seems to) subsume S under P. What then elevates the statement to 
the higher epistemic status of “truth”, and the “P” to that of idea? P becomes an idea by being 
justified, namely by being given a Jogos that grounds it in ever higher reasons—and ulti- 
mately in some sufficient (hikanon) reason—at the same time systematically integrating it 
with other similarly established ideai. Only when this is done can the “is” in the proposition, 
“S is P”, take on the strong sense of being associated with the ideai, namely that of truth and 
knowledge. In Marburg terms, only this justification can confirm a doxa’s scientific status. 
This “strong being”, the copula in a scientific judgment, is, as Natorp puts it, simply “the 
‘being’ in the /ogically grounded answer to the question: what is the Beautiful, the Good, 
etc”. !28 It is crucial to stress, however, that the idea’s status does not depend on the system’s 
completion, as though some last cataleptic closure to the system of ideai were required to 
justify its absolute truth. For Natorp, an idea’s justification merely requires that it be impli- 
cated in a methodical process of rational (“logical”) grounding. The system is open. Justifica- 
tion, like determination, is an infinite task. All that grants scientific status is the adherence to 
method-governed thinking. 


4.3.3. Analysis of the dialogue. 


4.3.3.1. Pure concepts assumed. 


Natorp sees the development of the theory of ideai presented in four distinct stages in the text 
of the Phaedo, beginning with the “First Introduction of the theory of ideas: pure thought and 
the pure objects of thought (p. 65-68)’”.!29 This section covers much the same ground as the 
Theaetetus. Indeed as Natorp would have it, it takes for granted the key accomplishments of 
the Theaetetus, i.e., the isolation and determination of pure concepts and the positive role of 
the sensibility. The main point in the Phaedo’s reiteration is the impossibility of reaching 
truth via the senses. The soul attains truth, or “something of that which is”, not through the 
body but “alone through the pure activity of thinking, in which it releases itself from the body 
and is ‘by itself’”.!3° As soon as Socrates has established the unreliability of the senses!?!, he 
abruptly changes the topic. Here is his exchange with Simmias: 


Do we say the just itself to be something or nothing? 
We certainly say so, by Zeus! 


And the beautiful and the good—do we assert these to be something? 


How could we not? !32 


128 PJ: 134; cf. Natorp, 1911: 76. 
129 Py: 137, 

130 PY: 137; cf. Ph. 65c11-d2. 

131 Ph, 65a-c. 

132 Ph, 65d4-8. 
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It is in this exchange that Natorp sees Plato’s assumption of the Theaetetus’s deduction of 
“pure determinations of thought”. In short, Natorp again stresses Plato’s attention to that 
being or “whatness in itself” that is not transmitted or mediated by the senses. !33 In particular, 
he points to the formulaic use of “auto kath’hauto” which he takes to signify nothing more or 
less than the exclusive focus on the posited “‘self-identical” content of the concepts, exclusive, 
that is, “of any particularity or change of whatever other determinations that may interweave 
themselves [with the concepts] in a given case”: “The purity of thinking and of its object thus 
far signifies nothing more than the purity of abstraction”. !34 Natorp argues that the matter-of- 
fact use of this phrase suggests that the Phaedo follows the Theaetetus, where the existence of 
concepts, identified as auto kath’hauto, was argued for and proved in explicit contradistinc- 
tion to the “boundless relativity” of our sense data. !35 


4.3.3.2. Occasional sensibility. 


The second section’s heading encapsulates perhaps the most truly Kantian element of Na- 
torp’s reading of the Phaedo. It reads: “The origin-ality of cognition, and the contribution of 
the senses”. In this section he interprets the originality of cognition as the apriority!>° of our 
pure concepts; the act of “recollection” as the philosophical insight into those concepts as a 
priori; and this act itself as necessarily dependent upon the intuitions of the sensibility. From 
the point of view of the critical philosophy, the discovery of pure a priori concepts in the 
Theaetetus is unsatisfying, for they remain too rigidly opposed to the senses. All this, we are 
told, changes for the better in the Phaedo, where we are shown how sensible experience 
occasions the cognition of a priori concepts. And although Natorp does not remark on it, 
Plato here and elsewhere in the Phaedo makes the very Kantian point that this is the only way 
we humans can know these a priori concepts at all.!37 Both of these points are established in 
Plato’s argument that our recognition of equality among sensibles implies the “existence” or 
“reality” of non-sensible standards. 

First, the obvious proposition is granted that if one recollects something (x,), one must 
have known it before (x,).!38 Next, the somewhat less obvious proposition is granted that 
one’s recollection of x. may be prompted or occasioned by an entirely dissimilar y.!39 These 
two possible occasions of recognition form the basis, then, for the argument for maxima, since 
in the case of recollecting like from like, unlikeness also plays a role: “But whenever some- 
one recollects something from things that are similar,'4° does he not necessarily experience 
this as well, viz., becoming aware whether this thing falls short to some degree in similarity, 
or not, to that thing of which he was reminded?”'!*! This is illustrated by the example of 


133 PY: 137-8. 

134 PJ: 138; cf. Natorp, 1887: 270-1. 

135 PY: 139, 

136 Cf. PI: 143. 

137 As far as human knowledge goes, this recognition never goes beyond the level of intimation: ei- 
ther after death or nowhere, Socrates says, will we have such pure knowledge (Ph. 66e). Why Natorp 
ignores this and other properly Kantian points is another interesting question. It could well have to do 
with the neo-Kantian suspicion that this anthropological description of cognition could easily slide into 
(or indeed already is) a species of psychologism. Thus, Plato’s repeated caveats in the Phaedo concern- 
ing the limits of human knowledge go unmentioned as potential embarrassments. 

138 Ph. 73c. 

139 Ph, 73c-74a. 

140 Determinative ge; cf. Rowe, 1993: 167. 

141 Ph, 74a, 
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“equal” sensibles and “the equal itself’, or “Equality”.!42 Here Plato makes the point that 
while we affirm there to be such a “thing” as “the equal itself’, we take the knowledge of this 
equality from the seeing of “equals’”.!43 That these equals are different from “Equality” is 
made clear from the fact that the “equal” stones or sticks—remaining self-identical—now 
appear equal, now not,'44 whereas “the equal” never appears much less is also “not-equal”. 
Thus it is established both that there is such an entity as “the equal”, i.e., the concept of equal- 
ity, and that we come to know it through the (sensible) experience of equal things. But this is 
still compatible with the concept of equality merely being an empirical, a posteriori concept. 
Socrates therefore draws our attention to the additional fact that “Equality” is superior to the 
sensible equals. He asks: “Do they appear to us to be just as equal as the [what is] Equal 
itself? Or do they fall short of that to some extent [ti], in respect of being such a thing as the 
Equal, or not at all?”!45 The empirical instances always seem somehow to be lacking, or, put 
another way, to be “wanting to be” something else. In particular, they are wanting with re- 
spect to a standard of perfection. The main feature of the apriority of certain of our concepts 
in this discussion is already familiar to us from Kant’s argument for such concepts as just 
such maxima or standards of perfection. 

Again, it is both interesting and strange that Natorp does not take the straightforwardly 
Kantian route here, which would be to stress the notion of hyperempirical maxima or stan- 
dards, as Kant himself does. Perhaps Natorp fears that this would lead him back to the quasi- 
transcendence and ultimate illusoriness of ideas and ideals as Kant conceives them, rather 
than the immanently functioning concepts he wants to show they are.!46 Hence, he character- 
izes to ison simply as a concept over against the sensible ta isa, where the singular noun 
indicates no more than that “the concept is ... the unity of the manifold of occurring cases [sc. 
of the concept]”.!47 This seems like a perverse simplification of Plato’s intention. If anything, 
Plato means that fo ison is not merely a unity but also a standard that lies beyond experience. 
After all, it is just this hyper-empirical “location” that both makes it possible for it to be a true 
standard, and that tells us that it is an a priori, and not an empirical concept. 

Instead, Natorp’s focus here is entirely upon the empirical occasioning of the “pure” con- 
cept; he takes up the ideai’s normative function later. This “occasioning” or sparking of the 
mind’s self-consciousness of its own proper (pure) concepts is what Plato calls, “recollec- 
tion”. As Socrates emphatically puts it at Phaedo 75a: “But this too we concede, that we have 
come to conceive [the Equal] from nowhere else than from seeing or touching or some other 
of the senses—and that we are unable to conceive it [from any other source]. A few lines 


142 As has been often noted, Plato speaks both of “the equals themselves” as well as of “Equality” 
at Ph. 74b. For discussion and references, see Rowe, 1993: 169-70. 

143 Cf. Tht. 184b; Heidegger, 1997: 166, ff. 

144 Cf. Th. 155bc for an almost identical example: Socrates himself stays the same, though now he 
is called short, now tall. 

145 Ph. 74d5-7; cf. 75b7. 
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Smaller, and so each thing as what it is and nothing else, in determined discrimination; whereas in sense 
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the sensibility itself being able to dissolve this entanglement of contradictory determinations, and to 
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later he reiterates the point: we “take up” these pure concepts by “using our senses”. !48 The 
“taking up” is “later” than the original, “prior” knowledge, and hence is styled “recollect- 
ing”.'49 Natorp sets aside Socrates’ inconsequent conclusion to the soul’s existence prior to 
incarnation, and focuses on the “explicit and repeated acknowledgement of the indispensable 
share of sensibility in cognition: 


it is not possible to bring to consciousness the purely noetic [gedanklich] determinations— 
which, as originally belonging to us, we can of course only derive from our own conscious- 
ness—except as a result of sense perception or by taking sense perception as a basis. It is true 
that consciousness alone can conceive the concept, as something entirely proper to itself; noth- 
ing sensible is able to give the concept to consciousness. Nonetheless, in order for the concept 
to be conceived, sense perception is required. Only in the sensible image [Abbild] does con- 
sciousness cognize—i.e., recognize—the paradigm [Urbild]. This is entirely in accord with 
the role that was granted sensibility in the Theaetetus.15° 


Natorp points out that the senses do not “give” the concept, but rather they “ask the question, 
to which the concept answers”, !>! thus again stressing an interdependence between sensibility 
and understanding that is “dialectical” at the deepest level. The understanding is dialectically 
dependent upon the sensibility, insofar as the “entire function of the concept [is exhausted] ... 
by determining this indeterminacy=X’.'*? In this connection, Natorp stresses the relational 
nature of these Grundbegriffe, illustrated by “Equality”. As he puts it, 


a relation can only be posited insofar as one at the same time posits a “manifold” which the re- 
lation relates to a “unity” of thought. The relation itself, however, is only achieved by thought. 
Relation subsists only in thinking, and thinking consists entirely in relation. !>3 


He concludes: “This originality and self-propriety of consciousness’s unity-function forms the 
indestructible nucleus of the entire, profoundly constructed inquiry [of this section of the 
Phaedo|’.'*4 

We thus see how the self-interrogation that is the mind’s dialogue with itself by itself is 
dialectically related to this empirical dialogue of mind and sensibility. All thinking is the 
mind answering some question, and sensibility’s questions are only one kind of question, viz., 
the questions whose answers constitute experience. However, the mind can also ask questions 
of itself in a self-reflective mode, and it is this mode that here appears as internal dialectic. !55 
In other words, instead of answering sensibility, the self-reflective mind is spurred by its 
empirical dialogue now to ask how it is able to give those answers, how it has been able to 
generate the objects it in fact experiences. This new internal dialectic is simply the analytic 
ascent of a transcendental deduction. Its “answers” are the mind’s own functional concepts 
thanks to which I can have some empirical a or b or c to ask the ti esti; (“What is it?”) ques- 
tion about. This latter conversation constitutes what Plato designates the “craft of /ogo?’, 
described by Socrates as his “midwifery”: the ability to bring to light and life what is already 
latent in us. Philosophical dialectic, then, can only take its starting point from sense- 
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experience, as Socrates says, and proceed to deduce the conditions of possibility of that ex- 
perience. 

When one has succeeded in purifying one’s concepts, and considers them “as objects”, !56 
one has both reached the highest goal of dialectic (to anticipate the Republic: moving solely 
among the eidé), and generated a (necessary) metaphysical illusion, viz., of ideas as things-in- 
themselves. Here, too, lurks the philosophical danger of forgetting that these abstractions are 
nothing more than abstractions with no existence “in themselves”. Kant thought Plato on 
occasion fell prey to this illusion; Natorp thinks Plato never even generated it. Kant thought 
the illusory objectivity of our ideas necessary for providing science with its goals; Natorp 
ignores the problem of scientific goals and concerns himself solely with scientific method. 
Goals change, but method remains. For this reason he interprets the ideai as hypothetical 
propositions within the body of scientific cognitions itself. To his arguments for this interpre- 
tation, the heart of his reading of Plato, we now turn. 


4.3.3.3. The being of becoming. 


Natorp’s goal in the next two sections of his discussion (C and D) is to show that the Phaedo 
establishes a method for a “science of experience”, where this phrase is to be construed in the 
strictest Kantian sense: “science” means “system of cognitions”; “experience” means “(of) 
sensible phenomena”. The two sections are closely linked: Section C paves the way for Sec- 
tion D, and Section D in turn substantiates the claims of C. Since, according to Natorp, Plato 
has thus far kept knowledge and experience apart and opposed, as much out of a lingering 
Eleatic influence as out of the philosophical necessity of discriminating the various sources of 
our cognition, !°7 his task now is to show how their synthesis, how real epistémé of the phe- 
nomenal world, and not mere doxa, is possible. 

Natorp argues that in the Phaedo’s third major argument (the so-called “Affinity Argu- 
ment”, Ph. 78-84),'°8 Plato grants, for the first time, that a certain kind of being can be as- 
cribed to the realm of sensible phenomena, namely by fixing a relationship between the phe- 
nomenal realm of becoming and the noetic realm of being. Since it is for Plato an epistemo- 
logical principle that knowledge can only be had of what is, or has being, the possibility of 
knowledge of phenomena (empirical science) comes into view, viz., insofar as a method of 
mediating pure concepts and sensible intuitions can be established, so that “being” can be said 
of phenomena. Section D, the Phaedo’s dialectical capstone, establishes the method through 
which the realm of being is brought into relation to the realm of becoming. 

In Natorp’s view, the unfortunate consequence of Plato’s earlier “Eleaticism”, namely the 
complete divorce of the realms of being and becoming, is now, at least in principle if not 
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entirely in expression, overcome. The argument for immortality from affinity takes its starting 
point from a more general question: What sort of thing is destructible (scatterable), and what 
sort is indestructible (incapable of being scattered)? Things composed of parts are subject to 
destruction, while non-composite things, should there be any, are not. Most likely, it is ar- 
gued, what always subsists in one and the same condition also is non-composite, whereas 
what fluctuates in different ways is composite. Socrates then introduces “the ousia of whose 
einai we give an account, asking and answering...”.!59 Such ousiai that are always and only 
themselves never accept or receive any change.!°? By contrast, the many equal things, the 
many beautiful things, etc., that are objects of the senses, especially of vision—these are as 
sensibilia never the same.!°! The simple self-sames, on the other hand, are objects of thinking 
alone: “but you could not reach those things that subsist self-identically in any other way than 
through the logismos of thought [dianoia]”.'° 

Thus, two kinds of beings (duo eidé tén ontén) are posited (thédmen):'® the visible- 
changing and the invisible-immutable. It is this thesis of the two genera (eidé) of being(s) that 
Natorp identifies as the great advance, pregnant with consequence. 


Here we must recognize the clear view that a truth of empirical cognition is in turn possible on 
the basis of cognition of ideas, indeed, that it is made possible upon just this basis 
[posit=hypothesis=Grundlegung]. The sensible is illusion [Schein] and mere opinion as long 
as it is not “related back” to [i.e., derived from] the pure posits of thinking, as long as the al- 
teration of appearance remains lawless and so undetermined. But this derivation [Zurtickbe- 
ziehung], this lawful determination of the mutation of appearance is possible, must be possi- 
ble; hence the sensible is granted a being peculiar to it, a truth peculiar to it.!®4 


He portrays both form and conclusion of the argument as Kantian, i.e., as a deduction of the 
conditions of possibility of the factum of true empirical judgments and predications about 
sensible phenomena. But this “postulate” of the two ontic orders can only be secured through 
the deduction of the method of a science of the sensible. !® 

How is the realm of sensible intuitions connected with the noetic realm? In what sense 
can we attribute to sensibilia their proper being and truth? Since, as Natorp constantly 
stresses, “being” always indicates predication; and since to predicate is to make a judgment; it 
follows that “being in general only signifies the function of judging, and has no other specifi- 
able sense”.!©6 The question can therefore be rephrased: In what sense can one make (true) 
judgments about sensible intuitions? How are synthetic a posteriori judgments possible? 
Now, empirical being cannot have its source or ground in our intuitions, since, as was osten- 
sibly demonstrated in the Theaetetus, sensible phenomena as such have no being, but always 
only fluctuate in an incoherent streaming. Therefore, according to Natorp, we can make (true) 
empirical judgments and form genuine empirical cognitions only insofar as the being of these 
empirical judgments is grounded in, i.e., derives its validity from the being of our pure judg- 
ments. 
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Since the “being” of pure judgments functions as the foundation or warranty underwrit- 
ing the “being” of empirical judgments, the two orders of being are assigned different 
grades.!67 The challenge of course remains to show how pure judgments can be applied or 
“related [bezogen]’ to the realm of phenomena, or, as Natorp elsewhere puts it, how the mind 
can move from the tautological cognition of pure concepts to “heterological” cognition. Only 
if we can explain how it is possible to make the judgment “A is B”, rather than “A is A”, can 
we account for the possibility of making true, i.e., properly scientific propositions about 
phenomena. ! 


4.3.3.4. Socrates’ “intellectual autobiography ”’. 


The impulses into this last zone of self-reflection become clearer as we examine Socrates’ 
“intellectual autobiography”. Natorp characterizes this part of the Phaedo as the story of 
Plato’s own journey from dogmatism through skepticism to criticism.!® In order to explicate 
Natorp’s point, I focus on the meaning of Socrates’ “blinding”, for it is the blindness caused 
by the dominant natural historians’ style of inquiry (peri physeds) that leads Socrates to de- 
vise his own “second-best” method, i.e., the method of hypothesis that is Natorp’s chief inter- 
est. 

As Natorp says, the goal of the natural historians is to understand and gain insight into 
the aitia of each thing: “to know through [dia] what [t/] each thing comes to be, through what 
it perishes, through what it subsists [esti]”.!7° What do they mean by “each thing” and what 
counts as a ti, dia which it could be explained? Based on Socrates’ account, and judging by 
the title of their investigations, the natural historians mean by “thing” a physical thing, a 
natural thing, e.g., an animal or a human being, the moon, a star. This is the common sense or 
dogmatic conception of a thing:!7! the thing is sensible, and its aitia is also sensible, or more 
accurately, a non-evident form or function of a sensible. Thus, in the theory that when “the 
warm and the cold are gripped by putrefaction”, animals are generated, the warm, the cold, 
and putrefaction are sensible phenomena; but just how the animate is supposed to emerge 
from their co-presence or interaction remains non-evident. The same holds for the other ex- 
amples Socrates cites: blood, air, fire, etc., are all proposed as that dia ti we think, the addition 
of bone to bone and of flesh to flesh as that dia ti the body grows. But in all these cases the 
how of the dia ti remains non-evident, that is, not itself accessible to direct sensible verifica- 
tion. 

Instead, the explanatory work is done by what Natorp calls “analogies to the sensible as 
the given, the purportedly understood”. !”? He writes: “One presumes to understand the given 
because it is familiar to us from experience, and then thinks the non-given [i.e., the non- 
evident aitiai] as similar to this given”.!73 Natorp frames this etiological issue as the question 
of causation as such. Peri physeds explanations fail generally because they cannot account for 
the manner (not to say mechanism) of transition from state x to state y within the common 
sense, mechanistic parameters they dogmatically set for themselves. “One does not under- 
stand out of a given fact or state of affairs how a different fact or state of affairs, one which in 
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some respect is contradictory to the first one, is supposed to come about”.!74 This is the prob- 
lem, according to Natorp, which “blinded” Socrates, which shocked him out of the naive 
dogmatism that underlay even the most sophisticated peri physeds explanations, and sent him 
spinning into temporary “skepticism’”—or at least aporia. 

Natorp compares this moment to Hume’s insight into the problematic concept of 
cause.!75 This comparison, while not entirely apt,!7° deserves attention since it offers a win- 
dow into Natorp’s conception of natural science. As the just-quoted passage puts it, the phe- 
nomena themselves by themselves cannot suffice to explain their own mutation. But this 
insight is not the crucial one. Indeed, the peri physeds writers themselves share it, insofar as 
they resort to the non-evident in their etiologies. Rather, the crucial insight is that the concepts 
we use in framing our explanations as cognitions of phenomena do not derive from the phe- 
nomena themselves, but from the mind. As long as we look at the phenomena, conceived by 
common sense as the things themselves (ta pragmata), and try to discover the causes in the 
phenomena, we will be blinded. And as long as we conceive of the causes as non-evident but 
nonetheless same in kind as their effects, a la the natural historians, we will also be blinded— 
only by a more dazzling light. !77 

The point is made clear by Socrates’ own puzzles concerning size. He used to think, “that 
when a large man stood by a small one he was taller by a head, and so a horse was taller than 
a horse”, though he “now” thinks that he is “far, by Zeus, from believing that I know the 
cause of any of those things”.!78 The physical explanation that the cause of one man’s tallness 
is that he is taller “by a head” than another cannot be a genuine explanation, because “by a 
head” could just as well be adduced to explain the other mans shortness.!79 Hence, the same 
cause would explain two contrary effects. Conversely, in the case of the generation of the 
same effect—a pair—two different physicalistic descriptions, two contradictory causes, can 
be adduced, viz., “bringing together” and “splitting apart”.!8° As Natorp writes, the text im- 
plies that for a proposed cause to count as a true cause (Grund), i.e., have explanatory force, it 
must be an “identity”. !8! 

/f natural science, a science of experience, a system of cognitions that explains phenome- 
nal fluctuations with apodictic force is to be possible, then the grounds of this possibility can 
only be gained by the transcendental turn. In the easy cases of size or number, this means 
recognizing that “tallness”, “shortness”, “unity”, and “two-ness” are not traits of things in 
themselves. !8? Instead, for the (neo-)Kantian, they are concepts laid into or imposed upon the 
given phenomena by the maker of the judgment, “‘S is tall”; “S is short”; “S is a unity”; “S'is a 
pair”, etc. On Natorp’s view, Socrates was blinded, as was Hume, by looking directly at ta 
onta,'®3 and ta pragmata,'*4 and realizing that in this way one can discern no cause (i.e., 
frame no explanation) and therefore gain no knowledge. 
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Yet, unlike Hume, who consequently surrenders the possibility of science in the strict 
sense, (Plato’s) Socrates does not remain a skeptic. Natorp draws this contrast three times in 
Platos Ideenlehre;'®> his point is always the same. All rationalists, starting with Plato, “who 
have been clear about their own principles”, agree with Hume that “the given empirical situa- 
tion, or the preceding sequence of events, ... contains no reason why such and such a change 
results at such and such a point in time”. !8° But the critical rationalists advance beyond Hume 
by rejecting his conclusion that there are no aitiai, only constant conjunctions that are habitu- 
ally thought of as causal links. Instead, they acknowledge the reality of aitiai or Griinde 
(causes), whose reality is grounded in the “/aw”, the Ge-setz: that which is posited, laid-down, 
laid-over, or laid-under the phenomena, by thinking. Natorp echoes Kant here in his estima- 
tion of Hume, who performed a great service in undermining the “ineradicable [Aristotelian] 
dogmatism of things as causes’, but did not advance beyond this “correct negation” to the 
“positive answer that clarifies everything” !8’: he failed to see the “law” as aition.'88 This is 
precisely the positive insight that Natorp identifies in Socrates’ so-called second sailing. 

Socrates prefaces his own method with an account of a guide he thought promised an es- 
cape from the blinding dogmatism of natural history. Socrates says that he had once heard 
someone read from Anaxagoras’s book “that nous [Reason] is the orderer and the cause of all 
things (the universe) ...”.!89 This notion pleased young Socrates because “it struck me in 
some way to be right that nous should be the cause of the universe’. !°° He specifies in what 
way he thought, at that time, nous should serve as an explanation, and how he expected 
Anaxagoras to use nous: 


And I figured, if this is the way it is, then certainly nous, in doing the ordering, will order eve- 
rything and place each thing in whatever way is best. Now if someone wanted to discover the 
aitia of each thing, in what wise it comes to be or perishes or subsists, it is necessary for him 
to find out this about it: in what way it is best for it either to exist or to undergo or to do any- 
thing at all. On the basis of this /ogos it is not fitting for a person to seek/investigate anything 
other than the good and the best, both concerning this [particular] matter and others....!9! 


Socrates expected Anaxagoras to explain the cause of each thing individually and of all things 
generally, by explicating the best state for the individual, and the good (to agathon) for the 
whole.!°? He was disappointed in this expectation of a teleological natural history, since 
Anaxagoras in fact relied purely on mechanistic “causes”, altogether neglecting nous or con- 
siderations of goodness or fitness as explanatory factors. 

A Kantian interpreter of this passage faces several difficulties. On the one hand, a turn 
away from a mechanistic explanatory scheme in favor of a teleological one would seem at- 
tractive, insofar as it amounts to a rejection of the naive materialism Socrates describes at Ph. 
96a-d. On the other hand, the kind of appeal to nous he makes remains “pre-critical”, a) inso- 
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far as nous is seen as a real cause, acting in a world of material things as a kind of objective 
Providence; and b) insofar as teleology is seen as an explanation of things in themselves and 
of those providential arrangements, instead of as merely a heuristic device indispensable for 
explaining phenomena. Why then does Socrates mention Anaxagoras? Because, disregarding 
the just-mentioned problems in both young Socrates’ and Anaxagoras’s conceptions of nous, 
the aitiai of the world are for the first time located in mind or a subject, rather than in things 
or objects. This is the crucial first step towards the transcendental turn. 

Implicit in this move towards mind is a vertiginous double-switch in perspective. For just 
as the subject’s cognitive apparatus is made the locus of all objective determinations, so all 
reality seems to get sucked out of the world. As the familiar solidity of everyday things dis- 
solves into abstract functions, so the things themselves retreat mutely behind a noetic veil. 
Ontology yields to epistemology, and we are left with objectivities but no objects, abandoned 
to our own internal complexities. Falling into ourselves, we are no longer with things, and 
they are no longer with us. However dismaying this sudden loss of all things may be, it is 
crucial to distinguish it from the ontic loss suffered through subscription to the Heraclitean 
relativism or Protagorean subjectivism discussed earlier. As “sensualistic” doctrines that 
count nothing but the sensible-phenomenal flux as real, they admit of no being whatever, 
whether ontological or logical. That loss is absolute. By contrast, the ontological loss of the 
critical philosophy is only relative. On the one hand, being, i.e., objectivity is retained, as we 
have seen, as a function of judgment. On the other hand, external reality is not denied us in 
principle, only knowledge of it as such. 

To see the ontological loss implicit in the transcendental turn as merely relative allows 
for a Kantian interpretation of Socrates’ otherwise puzzling characterization of his method as 
the second-best option or “second sailing”. We can see, for one thing, what the ideal option 
would have been: direct looking, direct knowing, unmediated intuition of the things them- 
selves. Yet because all we can intuit (look at) is phenomenal or phenomenally mediated, and 
the phenomena are continuously flowing, we are faced with three options: two equally unat- 
tractive (1 and 2), and one less so (3). Either 1) we go with the flow, entirely giving up on the 
possibility of rational explanation (“sensualism’’); or 2) we persist in framing causal, rational 
explanations, as ifour senses delivered not merely phenomenal flux but real objects (the 
dogmatism of the natural historians); or 3) we recognize the flux of sensibility, but seek the 
ground of its rational explicability in the subject, not the things. The last option, a compro- 
mise or mixture of 1) and 2), happens also to be the only one that, for the Kantian, correctly 
reflects our epistemic situation. 

Socrates’ response to this compromise exhibits a corresponding mixture of disappoint- 
ment that our powers of cognition are not unlimited,!® and hope at the heartening prospect 
that despite these limitations we nonetheless have access to real truth and knowledge. He 
says: 


I was afraid lest my soul be utterly blinded in looking at things [pragmata] with my eyes, and 
trying to grasp them with each of my senses. It seemed necessary to me, seeking refuge in 
logoi, to see [skopein] in these the truth of the onta. Maybe however my manner of description 
is not quite accurate; for I would completely disagree that he who looks [skopoumenon] at the 
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dedids (Ph. 101cd); of the clumsiness of our thought (Ph. 101d); and what is “safe” (Ph. 101d). 
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onta in logoi is looking at them in images [eikosi] [any!9*] more than he who looks at them in 
fact [ergois].!% 


The last sentence can be read in two ways, depending if we agree with Grube’s “any more 
than’. !96 If we take Grube’s route, then Socrates is denying that looking at onta in logoi is to 
look at them in images at all. Rather, it is through /ogoi that the onta are constituted in the 
first place. If we leave out the “any,” then Socrates is admitting that he is looking at things 
through images or Abbilder, but that he is therefore no worse off than the dogmatist who also 
only sees images or icons of the things themselves; and that his, Socrates’ “logical” method 
will let us see or inquire into the pragmata or onta safely, whereas the dogmatist will surely 
be blinded. Both readings have a “critical” sense, though, as we will see in 4.3.3.5.1, the 
former accords better with Natorp’s view. 

It is important to see that Socrates does not conceive his own mixed method as a method 
to solve his youthful problems peri physeds. That etiological project, such as establishing the 
real cause of organic growth, has been given up altogether, and a new set of problems and 
Fragestellung has emerged.!% It is this new problematic that Socrates’ second-best method 
addresses, namely how to get the images or icons of reality right. 


4.3.3.5. The method of hypothesis. 


After Socrates has recounted his disappointment with Anaxagoras’s false start, he finally 
introduces his own mixed method. 


I turned in this direction, and, laying-down [hypothemenos] in each case that logos which I 
judge to be the strongest one, I posit [tithémi] that which seems to me to agree with [that /o- 
gos] as being true, whether concerning causes or anything else, [and I posit] that which does 
not [seem to me to agree with the /ogos] as being not true. !%8 


Natorp interprets this passage and its development as evidence for his three main theses about 
Plato’s mature thought. First, Platonic idealism is “critical idealism”: the /ogoi are the Ur- 
bilder of which the phenomenal things are the Abbilder. Second, this critical idealism is also a 
methodical idealism: the /ogoi are confirmed as “scientific cognitions”, secured in a system of 
other such cognitions, which entire system is based on pure basic concepts/judgments (Grun- 
durteile), and ultimately anchored in the fundamentum of a single sufficient principle. Third, 
since these /ogoi ultimately reveal “the truth of what is (of the onta, here definitely: empirical 
truth), Plato’s method[olog]ical idealism amounts to an idealistic method of natural sci- 
ence”. 199 


194 Grube’s translation. 

195 Ph. 99e-100a. 

196 Either translation is acceptable on purely grammatical grounds. 

197 When Socrates has finished relating the kinds of issues the first problematic deals with, Cebes 
asks, “But now what seems to you to be the case regarding these things?” (Ph. 96e). “Now” means the 
moment in which Socrates is relating the autobiography, the “now” of the cell, a time when he has long 
been using his own mixed method. One might expect him to say: with my method, all is clear! Instead he 
replies: “[It seems that] I am far indeed from believing myself to know the cause of these things” (Ph. 
96e). This is the sign, if we are to seek one, of Socrates/Plato’s “transcendental turn”: the search for 
“causes” of the things themselves is given up because we become “blinded” if we try to look ta prag- 
mata directly in the face: “Anschauungen ohne Begriffe sind blind’ (KrV, A51/B76). 

198 Ph. 100a. 

199 PY: 154, 
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4.3.3.5.1. Urbild and Abbild. 


Let us focus on the first of these theses. What does Natorp mean when he says that the “logi- 
cal form [Gestalt] of being” is the Urbild or paradigm of all objects, and that these, in turn, 
are its Abbild[er]?2©° To answer this question, we must first remember that by the logical 
form or shape of Being, he means the pure judgments of the understanding that are expressed 
as definitional predications. Since Being can only signify the predicative copula, it can only 
have meaning within a logical structure or Gestalt (e.g., a well-formed sentence). At the same 
time, the structure of being is pure and a priori (all a posteriori experience is of “Becoming’’). 
Now these /ogoi are the predicative acts of the thinking (pure) ego, or, to avoid all hint of 
psychologism, operations of pure thinking ‘out court: thinking just consists in this spontane- 
ous power of (predicative) being. This is an act of laying or setting down propositions, and in 
this act, thought is what it is: it gives itself its hypo-theses and pro-positions, its Grund- 
legungen and Ge-setze, in short, its laws. Herein it demonstrates its spontaneity and auton- 
omy. 

Only what falls under such a “law” can count as an objectivity, not in the pre-theoretical, 
but in the proper, scientific sense. For only in science is true objectivity attainable, i.e., in 
thinking that is not bound in any way by phenomenal fluctuation, but that proceeds wholly 
autonomously in accord with its own Denksetzungen (thought-posits). Because these objectiv- 
ities are law-ful and hang together systematically according to a rational principle, all phe- 
nomenal objectivities must now be harmonized with these noetic objectivities, to the extent 
any knowledge, as opposed to mere doxa, is to be had of them. In other words, these highest 
logoi, which lay down or “ground” objectivity, are not abstracted from lower, less clear and 
less distinct phenomenal objectivities. They have an entirely independent source in the under- 
standing and determine to what degree the latter are objective at all, ie., conform to their 
absolute standard. This is what Natorp means by calling /ogoi “Urbilder’ or “paradigms”. 
The Abbilder (copies, images) are coherent, thinkable Bilder (pictures) only insofar as they 
conform to the determinations of the Urbilder.?°! Hence these /ogoi also perform a normative 
function as standards for both perceptual and doxastic objectivation, enabling us to correct the 
misunderstandings and false opinions rampant at those levels.2° 


4.3.3.6. Participation. 


Like the Urbild-Abbild terminology, Natorp regards Socrates’ description of the relation 
between phenomenal and noetic objectivity as “participation” as another vividly metaphoric 
attempt to express an inchoate, germinating thought. The /ogos is an Urbild in that it is itself 
logically prior and unchanging with respect to the particular phenomena it objectivates. It 
expresses the definition of a concept as an unchanging identity, unchanging insofar as Jogos is 
a pure, self-identical product of thinking alone (though not therefore indefeasible, unrevisable 
or irreplaceable). The phenomenal object is the Abbild insofar as it “participates” in the “logi- 
cal concept”. 

Natorp’s interpretation of “participation”, that most dubious of Platonic notions, is impu- 
dently simple. Socrates begins to talk about the relationship of particulars to forms at Ph. 
100b, ff. All beautiful things are beautiful because they metechei or partake in the Beautiful 


200 PY. 154, 

201 Again, it must be stressed that Natorp is not making the psychological claim that the generation 
of Abbilder (empirical objectivities) happens at the level of perceptual objectivation; rather, it happens at 
the noetic level of self-reflective objectivation of “scientific” entities. 

202 Natorp believes that Socrates prescribes the method for this correction in the rest of this passage. 
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(Ph. 100c), an equivalent expression of the parousia (manifest presence) or koindnia (com- 
munity) of the Beautiful in the beautiful things (Ph. 100d). Socrates intentionally leaves this 
relationship vague: “I do not want further to say anything about whence or in what manner 
[this presence or participation] comes about, but [simply] that all beautiful things become 
beautiful through the Beautiful”.2°3 Natorp interprets this “participation”, here as throughout 
Platos Ideenlehre, as meaning “subsumption”. A sensible k is correctly called “k” (i.e., calling 
it “k” expresses a truth about it) insofar as K, the “logical form”, is predicable of it. 

We must be clear about what Natorp means by participation as subsumption. He cannot 
intend the usual sense of “subsumption”, that an individual is subsumed under a concept if it 
possesses features that the concept “bundles together’.?°4 This latter interpretation of sub- 
sumption leaves no room for the functional notion of concept (i.e., the notion that the individ- 
ual object is generated by the concept), but seems more naturally linked to the substantial 
sense of “concept”, where concept is conceived as separate from individual, either really or 
nominally, and the subsumption-relation is then determined by matching the traits of the one 
to the other. However, as we saw in Chapter Three,” the Marburgers reject the Substanzbe- 
griff in favor of the Funktionsbegriff: So what does “subsumption” mean on the functional 
interpretation of a concept? 

Natorp’s meaning becomes clear when, like Cassirer, we take a mathematical equation as 
an example. In a plane whereon a Cartesian coordinate system has been imposed, the points 
on the plane constitute a manifold.?°° Now take the equation: 

yx 

This equation—expressible as the function: f(x) = x° —“determines the manifold” by generat- 
ing an objectivity, namely a parabola, in and out of the manifold. In Marburg parlance, certain 
points in the manifold can now be said to “participate” in f, namely those points the coordi- 
nates of which it generates. Thus (-2,4) and (3,9) “participate” in F, whereas (10,10) does not. 
Moreover, the entire curve described by the generated ordered pairs “participates” in f- The 
function here is entirely a priori with respect to the manifold and to the coordinates and curve 
it generates, in the sense that nothing in the manifold “gives” us this structural relation of 
points more than any other. As the formula ofa rule, the function gives the “law” to the mani- 
fold, out of which, a posteriori, the parabola is generated. The function is in no way itself a 
curve, yet the parabola falls under it, i.e., is “subsumed” by and participates in it. The para- 
digm and model is the function itself, not some parabolic curve drawn in a noetic topos or in 
the imagination. The graphed image of the parabolic function is merely an Abbild of that 
function, which, conversely, can be called, metaphorically, the image’s Urbild. 

Such an interpretation of methexis (participation) leads to Natorp’s explanation of how 
empirical judgments are grounded and thus are able to be “true”. They derive their contingent 
truth from the necessary truth of the definitions or Grundurteile under which they fall as cases 


203 Ph. 100d. 

204 Cf. PI: 155-6. Subsumption, from this passage, clearly does mean the falling of an individual 
under some concept. Natorp qualifies this by saying that in the passage under discussion (Ph. 100-2) 
subsumption has not yet been considered with respect to time. Perhaps the way to put the matter is this: 
subsumption and participation can be seen from a subjective-active or objective-passive point of view. 
Subsumption carries an active, participation a passive sense, but both refer to the same relationship. In 
subsuming an individual under a function-concept, mind in fact generates the individual as an individual, 
viz., of such and such nature. The “resulting” objectivity then can be said to “participate” in that concept, 
to fall under it. Cf. esp. Pl: 156. 

205 For a similar discussion, see my (2003). 

206 Of course, the points on this plane have already been determined in virtue of their relation to the 
coordinate system. 
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under a law. The latter truth never changes, but a particular phenomenal objectivity may cease 
to be subsumed under it and come to fall under its contradictory. If this happens (as it always 
does in the flux), the former, correctly predicated concept “retreats” while the latter “con- 
quers”’, to use the terms of the Phaedo. But the first concept does not “perish”, does not cease 
to exist as a function that can be validly predicated of other phenomena, or of the same phe- 
nomenon at another point in time. 


4.3.3.7. Being and time. 


Being, in the strong sense, as Natorp believes to have shown, resides in pure concepts and 
pure judgments. Empirical objects and objectivities are said “to be” in a derivative sense, viz., 
insofar as they participate in or are subsumed by a pure concept. But how is the becoming, 
and not just the being of an objectivity explicable? That is, how can a being change from hot 
to cold, from small to large, from A to not-A? For “every proposition [Satz] of Becoming 
expresses the contradictory predicates A and not-A4 of the same subject-X ...”.2°7 Or, as he 
puts it in PI, 


the logical foundation for empirical judgments ... consists solely in this: to demonstrate the 
general possibility of connecting contradictory predicates with the same subject ... For this is 
the concept of becoming—generation and corruption—that at one point it is said of it that it is 
A, and at another point, it is not A, and that both assertions nevertheless can subsist with each 
other as well as with the basic judgments [Grundurteile].2°° 


Natorp sees his own theory of time anticipated, inchoate but with “all premises present”, in 
the Phaedo’s discussion of how contradictory predicates may be said of the same subject, or, 
in Platonic language, how the same thing can “participate” in contradictory ideas. According 
to Natorp, Plato solves this problem in a quasi-transcendental fashion, by introducing some- 
thing like the notion of time in the requirement that contradictory predicates somehow be 
separated. The contradictories do not 


in fact coincide (in which case they would of course be mutually annihilated), but are held 
apart, either by a difference in temporal relation [Zeitbezug] (A holds [gi/t] at moment 1, not-A 
holds at moment 2), or, given an identical temporal relation, by some other relational differ- 
ence (e.g., B is large compared to A, small compared to C).?9 


The predicate or determination in no wise changes, only its relation to the subject does. 


Becoming or change is seen as the migration of constant, identical determinations (eidé, ideai, 
morphai), A, B, ... from place to place [von Stelle zu Stelle] of the sensible X that is to be de- 
termined (i.e., from X; to X, to X3..., which ultimately merely denote the place-relation [Stell- 
bezug] itself).2!° 


Hence, Natorp interprets the Phaedo’s talk of a form’s “retreat” as the “possible change of the 
relational locus [Beziehungsort]” that enables contradictory predications of the same sub- 
ject.2!! This relational change presupposes “a ‘migration’ [Wandel] of concepts”, as well as 
space and time as the “basic condition[s] of possibility of a proposition of becoming”.?!2 


207 Natorp, 1911: 76. 

208 PJ: 158. 

209 Natorp, 1911: 76; cf. PI: 158-9. 
210 Natorp, 1911: 77; emphasis added. 
211 Natorp, 1911: 76-7. 

212 Natorp, 1911: 77. 
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“Time means and ultimately merely is this separation [Auseinandersetzung] in (logical) con- 
sciousness”.?!3 Through temporal separation, contradictory predicates are separated 
[auseinandergestellt] into different logical places [Stellen], specifically, temporal places or 
loci [Zeitstellen].2'* Time here is conceived “logically” as a condition of predication, and not 
psychologically as an element of our fluctuating experience. We must keep in mind what 
Natorp is trying to accomplish. He is not seeking to account for the flux itself—of that, there 
is no account. Rather, what demands explanation is how objectivities are possible in flux, 
how, that is, we can say any thing has “being” despite becoming. For this is just what science 
does on the Kantian view: it explains fluctuating phenomena as well as the fluctuation itself 
(Becoming) by subsuming these under non-fluctuating functions or “laws” (Being). Further, 
he does not want to explain everyday time-consciousness any more than he want to explain 
consciousness in general. Rather, Natorp wants to explain what time must mean in order to 
underwrite scientific judgments about empirical reality. 

Granting that this scheme explains the possibility of changing predications, the status of 
the subject of predication nonetheless remains obscure. For the temporal and spatial places or 
loci (Stellen) are not what the predicates determine. In themselves, these loci are “noth- 
ings”,?!5 or, more precisely, “in themselves empty places”, which Natorp calls a “substrate” 
of “carriers” (Trager), into and out of which the determinations are shuttled and switched,?!® 
through which they “wander”. Natorp’s solution to this problem is murky, mainly due to his 
terminological imprecision. At one point, he calls the stock of predicate-determinations the 
Grundbestand of eidé, and at another he calls the Stellensystem itself a Substrat; then again he 
speaks of the necessity of a Substanz des Geschehens,?"" or a Substanz des Werdens.?'® All of 
these “stocks”, “substrates”, and “substances” represent different structural elements whose 
stability is a precondition for thinking through the fluctuating X. 

As I follow Natorp’s train of thought through several texts,7!? “substance of becoming” 
signifies not some metaphysical substrate of becoming but rather the dialectical requirement 
that when we think change, “we must think some foundation [Grundbestand] or ‘substance’ 
of becoming in all becoming, if becoming is to be conceptually grasped at all. This is the 
essential result of this deduction [i.e., in the Phaedo]’”’.?2° Because this so-called substance is 
conceived as having being, i.e., as being determined in some way, one must distinguish this 
term from the spatial and temporal systems of loci (Stellensysteme), for these loci are merely 
empty forms (not of intuition but of the relation-function).??! Rather, substance of becoming 
can only signify one of the “factors” that occupy the loci in the system, i.e., one of the deter- 
minations. Such a determination must by definition again be an idea—not one that itself 


213 Py: 159. “After all, we assert that the past is no longer, and that the future is not yet, i.e., that 
both are not. Where else can this not-being [Nichtsein] be posited [gesetzt] if not in thinking, since 
being, and so too [vollends] not-being have absolutely no specifiable sense besides affirming and negat- 
ing positing in thinking?” (P/: 159) 

214 Py. 159, 

215 Cf, PI: 375. The Stellen must be empty, for “everything through which they would otherwise be 
defined would again be such determinations which are not bound to this or that place, but can change 
their places” (PI: 160). Natorp interprets chdra in the Timaeus as signifying just this notion of an empty, 
purely receptive container for determinations (ideai). Cf. PI: 160-1; 366; 375. 

216 PJ: 160; original emphasis. 

217 “Substance of happening,” P/: 161. 

218 “Substance of becoming,” Natorp, 1911: 77. 

219 PJ; Natorp, 1911; 1969. 

220 Natorp, 1911: 77. 

221 Cf, Lembeck, 1994: 263. 
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retreats, but that provides a “foundation” (and not merely a “place” or locus) for the other 
determinations to be said of it. As such hypothesized ultimate factors Natorp names “matter, 
material elements, mass points, etc”.??? He himself considers “energy” to be the scientifically 
most radical factor of experience yet discovered.?”3 This is because the law of conservation of 
energy expresses the maintenance (i.e., “being”) of change, or, as he puts it, “of change itself 
in its substance (i.e., an ultimate identity). 


This is the great paradox whose discovery constituted the very first access to a science of natu- 
ral change: that the most positive subsistence [Bestand] of being in change is nothing but the 
substance of change itself. If nothing occurred, i.e., changed, then that would amount to noth- 
ing be-ing. A general standstill would be a general death, the annihilation of “physical” being, 
which just is the being of becoming (phuesthai), but not being as the contrary of becoming. To 
think of change itself as maintaining itself in its basic subsistence means to think “nature”. 
This is what constitutes the deepest meaning of the requirement of the preservation of motion, 
and not of place, i.e., of non-motion.224 


Of course, any subject-determination is only ever relatively a substance of becoming, viz., 
only with respect to other determinations predicated of it. Even “mass” or “energy” are con- 
cepts that science recognizes ever more clearly to be “mere footholds [Ansdize], not ultimate 
foundations; only assayed, not final determinations”.225 Ultimately, then, even the ultimate 
objectivities of (scientific) experience that function as the substance of all becoming are 
hypotheses with no claim to absolute existence. 


4.4. Republic. 


For our purposes, Natorp’s interpretation of the Republic is chiefly notable for two things: his 
interpretation of the idea tou agathou or the Good as the “Idea of the Idea in general”,?*° and 
thus the “law of the law itself’2?’; and his complete silence on the allegory of the cave. Both 
of these points are important for our later comparison with Heidegger in Chapter Seven. 
Natorp sees the Republic as a compressed synthesis of the progress Plato has made from 
separating the realms of being and becoming in such dialogues as the Phaedrus and 
Theaetetus, to developing a methodical conception of science that begins to bridge this 
“Eleatic” gap in the Phaedo.??8 Thus, on the one hand, Republic IV still distinguishes opinion 
and knowledge on the basis of the opposition of becoming and being.22? On the other hand, 
the divided line shows opinion and knowledge to correspond to a continuous scale of objec- 


222 PY: 406. 

223 Natorp, 1910: 383-4. 

224 Natorp, 1910: 368-9. 

225 PT: 406. 

226 PI: 197, 

227 PT. 195, 

228 PY: 187. 

229 While Natorp’s discussion of this passage (PI: 186-7) is probably written without Husserl in 
mind, his wording strongly suggests a critical stance regarding the notion of intentionality as the final 
description of cognition. The “correlation” of cognition and cognitive object (Korrelation von Erkenntnis 
und Erkenntnisgegenstand), in which cognition “stretches out towards” being betrays a lingering, if 
modified Eleatic perspective: the Gegenstand is not yet conceived as constituted by a correlative act of 
thinking, but still stands independently against it, as given. 
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tivity or objective being. Moreover, they find their distinct places on this scale on the basis of 
methodological criteria, especially with respect to the function of “hypothesis”. The soul 
moves up and down between the domains of opinion and knowledge, i.e., between the do- 
mains of the empirical and the a priori, where the latter stands in a normative, constitutive 
position vis-a-vis the latter: the idea “comes to light as [the] method of founding science”.?30 

Natorp remarks dryly that Plato’s initial approach to this “methodical” interpretation of 
the ideai “traffics somewhat more in analogies”, though “without neglecting to explain the 
sober sense of the profuse hyperbolic metaphors” (presumably in the latter part of Republic 
VII).”3! This statement suggests the reason for Natorp’s silence on the cave allegory: Plato’s 
hyperbole might distract us from the sober meaning of the idea, and especially of the idea of 
the Good. The problem with the analogy of the sun in Republic VI, is that it gives an appar- 
ently ontic or “dinglich” sense to the Good: “the Good is again ingenuously included in ‘that 
which is’, according to that hyperbolic explanation: it is the most shining, the most blessed of 
what is (tou ontos 518C, 526E), the best of all that is (this time in the plural, en tois ousi, 
532C), yes, it is ‘being itself’, auto to on (537D)”.?32 Particularly the description of the Good 
as “most shining” lends itself to an intuitionistic reading of the ideai, something Natorp wants 
at all costs to deny, yet which the cave allegory, with its talk of a final glimpsing of the sun- 
Good, reinforces. 

Instead, Natorp argues, we must determine the sense of the idea tou agathou in light of 
three things: the elsewhere established sense of “idea”; the methodical role of the Good; and 
what Plato means by calling it “beyond being [epekeina tés ousias]”. The first two of these 
points are interconnected. “/dea” means, as Natorp everywhere argues, “hypothesis”, 
“method”. By this he means in the first place the a priori condition or “law” (or even “rule”’) 
of objectively predicating “F” of an a posteriori f, and in the second place, the never-ending 
and continuous “movement” of thought, both in ever more closely determining f’s, as well as 
in testing and revising the meaning of “F”’. Now to “ascend” from particulars to their idea (or 
eidos) is simply to determine their condition of possibility, and this transcendental “retracing 
[Riickgang]” can be reiterated at the categorial level: every F in turn has its own condition of 
possibility. As we will see in the next section on the Parmenides and Sophist, the highest, 
most general and far-reaching ideai are interwoven as each others’ conditions of possibility; 
as such, they are still not anhypotheton or “unhypothetical”, since they remain conditioned by 
each other.273 The highest idea is that which has no higher condition, and falls under no 
higher “law”. Absolute and necessary (un-bedingt; “un-conditioned’’), it is itself the condition 
of all other conditions.734 This is just to say, the Good is the idea of ideai, the “law of 
law(fulness)”. Thus, by taking the relative sense of idea to its absolute extreme, i.e., by going 
from the hypothetical ideai to the unhypothetical idea, Natorp identifies the methodical role 
of the Good as the law of all thought-positing, of all hypothesizing, in a word, of all thinking 
tout court. 

Since for Natorp “being” is the expression for objectivity, and all objectivity flows from 
the ideai, the Good consequently “does not represent some one (special) positing of thinking, 
and thus not some one (special) being nor some one (special) knowledge, but rather thought- 
positing itself [die Denksetzung selbst], as the ultimately founding principle of all special 


230 PY: 188. 
231 PY: 188. 
232 PT. 191, 
233 Natorp does not himself make this observation; it is my own interpolation. 
234 PT. 194, 
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being, all special knowledge”.**> In this sense, then, the Good, as the highest and absolute 
idea, is “beyond being”, that is, beyond all “special”, in any way determinate being. The idea 
tou agathou is “the law of pure ... “‘presuppositionless’ thinking, and thus of the thinking that 
fundamentally grounds all presuppositions [Voraussetzungen] of science—[it is that] which in 
this way ‘first makes possible’ (to use Kant’s phrase) all special knowledge and all special 
objectivity of knowledge [i.e., “being’]’”.236 The Good is therefore not “some one ultimate 
logical principle, but rather the principle of the logical itself and in general, in which all spe- 
cial thought-positing and thus all special being—since being just means the positing of think- 
ing—is ultimately to be grounded”,?3” though not as some ultimate pre-cognitive being, but 
as its Jaw. On Natorp’s picture, then, this highest idea of ideai is called the “Good” to express 
the “ought” (Sollen) or “imperative” (Forderung) that there be law. Where all other ideai 
posit being (i.e., objectivity), the Good posits—not being—but that there ought to be being: 
the prime directive or categorical imperative of rationality already discussed in Chapter 
Three. 


4.5. Natorp’s Interpretation of the Parmenides and Sophist. 


Since Natorp’s reading of the Sophist is closely connected with his interpretation of the Par- 
menides,**® | will discuss both dialogues together.739 Like Hegel,?4° Natorp sees the dialecti- 
cal exercise of the second part of the Parmenides as an instance of the eidetic “life” mysteri- 
ously mentioned at Sophist 248e-249a,*4! or more precisely, as the dialectic of Sein and 
Nichtsein that makes knowledge possible. Natorp tried to show in his analysis of the Phaedo 
and Theaetetus that Plato can already there be seen struggling to overcome the Eleatics’ 
ontological rigidity by defining the categorial relations between the realm of intelligible being 
and the objects of sensibility. In the Parmenides, by contrast, Natorp takes Plato to return to 
the realm of categorial being alone, “illuminating and developing the /deenlehre’”.?*? Finally, 
in the Sophist, Plato pursues “the critique of the absolute standstill of Being” characteristic of 
Eleatic monism, by showing that Sein, Nichtsein, and the other megista gené or Grundbegriffe 
stand in mutually participatory and mutually implicative relations.?3 


235 PY: 192. 

236 PY: 192. 

237 PI. 194, 

238 Cf. Stewart, 1909: 73. 

239 Heidegger agrees on the closeness of the two dialogues in both content and chronology; cf. esp. 
Heidegger, GA 19: 239, and 239, n. 3. The philological basis for this agreement is unclear from Heideg- 
ger’s text. 

240 As noted above, Natorp follows Schleiermacher and Zeller in regarding the Phaedrus as a pro- 
grammatic statement of the theory of ideai, but he differs from Schleiermacher in putting the Parmenides 
among the late dialogues, after the Republic, but before the Sophist. Cf. Zeller, 1839/1969: 159. 
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4.5.1. Parmenides. 


As an “illumination” of the Jdeenlehre, the Parmenides has three main purposes, in Natorp’s 
view.”“4 First, to show (again) that the ideai mean methods, not things;?4> second, to work out 
more rigorously the mutual relations between the Grundbegriffe established in the Theaetetus, 
thus advancing beyond Eleaticism’s conceptual monism (i.e., that there is only one concept, 
Being);*4° and finally, to ground the logic of scientific experience.747 Natorp argues that the 
first part of the Parmenides is a refutation of the interpretation of ideai as Dinge, or, to use 
Cassirer’s phrase, “Substanzbegriffe’. Instead, they are, “methods” (or, with Cassirer, “Funk- 
tionsbegriffe’). What exactly does this mean? In Chapter Three, I explained Natorp’s concep- 
tion of Methode as the pursuit of the total determination of the indeterminate. Similarly, I 
explained the notion of Funktion as the thinking “operation” (non-psychologically construed) 
of this determination by the categories of thought. When we combine these notions, Natorp 
seems to be saying the following. The ideai—call them “functions” or “methods”—are the 
categories active in determinative, synthesizing operations upon the manifold. Indeed, the 
ideai just are through this determinative activity. They only “exist” in, through, and for think- 
ing, just as thinking solely consists in the operation of the ideai. Though it is correct to call an 
idea either a “method” or a “function”, the two terms have different connotations. Whereas 
“function” refers to the operative nature of an idea (just as the concept of “plus” (“+”) means 
not a psychological act but a mathematical operation), “method” indicates the rule-bound 
progression or sequence of these operations, their “logic”. The “function” or “operation” itself 
is equivalently expressed (though again, with slightly different emphasis) by the term “hy- 
pothesis”, whose active sense of “laying-under” must be kept in mind. “Objects” of thought, 
and so of experience, are generated by the hypothesizing of certain (a priori) categorial rela- 
tions into the sensible manifold; thinking thereby constitutes objectivity. Yet this way of 
describing Natorp’s notion is misleading insofar as it separates the act of hypothesizing and 
the hypothesized category: as a Denkfunktion, the category hypothesizes itself, as it were. 
Thus, for Natorp, there is no “realm” of the categories from which they may be plucked by 
thinking and then “applied” to the manifold, for the same reason that there is no “realm of the 
forms” distinct from thinking. The categories or ideai are immanent in and constitutive of 
thinking. 

Natorp argues that the Sophist repeats the attack on the “thing”-interpretation of the ideai, 
but from a slightly different angle. He holds that neither party to the so-called battle of giants 
over the nature of being has a clear notion of the concept of being, since they ignore what 
Heidegger will call “ontological difference”. “One believes to be answering the question 
concerning the concept of being by indicating something represented as a thing [dinglich 
Vorgestelltes| as what-is [als das Seiende], without noticing that, in order to posit something 
as a thing, ie., as a being, one already would have had to have defined ‘being’”.?48 In this 
respect, the friends of the forms are as guilty as the materialists in conceiving being ontically, 
dinglich. The eidé are conceived entirely as things (Dinge), and both eidé and sensible things 
are represented, just as in the first part of the Parmenides, as “two classes of things”. The 
friends’ theory is shown, however, to require a pair of antithetical concepts, rest and motion, 


244 Much of Natorp’s argument here goes over points familiar from our earlier discussion, so I will 
proceed where convenient more by paraphrase and summation, than by detailed textual comparisons. 
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to be “posited as equiprimordial”,”4° and thus to fall prey to the same “formal error” as the 
materialistic theory, viz., that it “can only define being itself (if at all) through such con- 
cepts...that already presuppose the concept of being”’.25° 

Returning to the Parmenides, Natorp’s interpretation of the categories’ constitutive im- 
manence in thinking of course entails that the ideai are not themselves objects,?5! since they 
are the conditions of possibility?5 as well as the active generators of all objectivities. The 
first part of the Parmenides, according to Natorp, reestablishes and secures this crucial point 
against Substanzbegriff-misinterpretations. All of young Socrates’ proposals for the relation 
of idea and sensible particular depend on a “thing-ifying [verdinglichende]’, ontic interpreta- 
tion of the ideai, and for this reason they fail. Yet as Parmenides points out, even after all 
these difficulties, Socrates still has no “inkling of how great the difficulty [aporia] is if you 
are going to posit [théseis] one form [eidos] in each case every time you make a distinction 
among things [ontdn]”.?>> The chief perplexity is this: “if the forms are such as we claim they 
must be, they cannot even be known’’?54; or, as Natorp puts it: “how can the realm of experi- 
ence, in the infinitude of its relativity, be subjected to the method of the ideas?”255 All we 
have is experience, but the ideai are not objects of experience, so “how is an a priori possible 
for us, who have nothing but experience?”*5® The only way in which the ideai can be 
“proved” is through a deduction from experience to its conditions of possibility.257 Par- 
menides next raises an “even more shocking” challenge, arguing that if the form of knowl- 
edge is only of the forms, and our knowledge is only of the things down here, then god, who 
has “knowledge itself’ would be unable “to know things that belong to our world”; the gods’ 
knowledge could not “know us or anything that belongs to us”.2°8 For Natorp this challenge 
represents a “very weighty advance” beyond all prior dialogues because, for the first time, 
“our” experience is held up as the criterion of the validity of the theory of ideai:?°° 


The idea will from now on only be able to assert itself insofar as it can prove itself as the 
foundation [Grundlage] of the “possibility”, i.e., the methodical justification [Begriindung] of 
experience. Only now is the false separation of the idea thoroughly and once and for all over- 
come: for an idea separated from experience—viz., from the task of making possible [experi- 
ence|—would lose through just this separation all meaning for our knowledge [Erkenntnis], 
which, after all, is the only thing that can matter to us.26° 


This “deduction”, then, of the ideai’s “inherent, positive relation to the objects of experience” 
is set up as the project of the deductions in the second part of the dialogue. 

The goal of the deductions is to work out the “system of pure concepts”, i.e., something 
akin to Kant’s table of categories in light of their logical interrelations with each other.?6! 


249 “Gleichurspriinglich”,; cf. PI. 295. 

250 PI: 291, 
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Natorp calls the first hypothesis, that “[the] one is”,?°? the “absolute” posit of the One; the 
result of the first deduction (Prm. 137c-142a) is the self-dissolution of the first hypothesis, 
that is, the conclusion that the simple or absolute positing of the One is impossible to think. 
The “relative” or “relational”? posit (Prm. 142b-155e), by contrast, reads: “If one is ... 
[what are] the consequences for it...?”2+ Innocent readers would likely find this second 
deduction as absurdly paradoxical as the first, since all the conclusions stand in thoroughgo- 
ing opposition to each other. Unless, of course, one has the key that unlocks these riddles, 
resolving the antinomies into complementary, albeit opposed, aspects of a single, pure Denk- 
funktion.?® Natorp happily supplies this key. Far from seeing such conclusions as “the one is 
older and younger than itself’? or “the one is equal and unequal to the others and to it- 
self’?67 as antinomies flowing from and therefore rendering absurd the original hypothesis, 
Natorp sees these conclusions as proof that “the contradictory determinations ... are con- 
nected [verkniipft] with each other”.268 One has only to supply the premise that they “are to 
be understood from different perspectives”, “as in fact this is in several cases explicitly 
stated”; if not, the reader “must naturally find himself ensnared in universal, indeed outra- 
geous nonsense”. 26? 

The importance of the first two hypotheses, then, is this. In the first, “absolute” posit of 
“one” (not “the One”, and not, as Zeller has it, the /dee tiberhaupt [the idea as such]; but 
rather, simply, so Natorp, just any one idea”), the notion of complete separation of the ideai 
from each other is shown to be absurd: they are not things, chdris.?7! By the same token, 
“pure, non-empirical, mere conceptual thinking, insofar as it wants to be something in and by 
itself, is at root an absurd ideal, not only an insoluble, but also wrongly posed problem”.?” 
The ideai must, instead, be systematically related, not just to the realm of experience, but also 
amongst themselves, in a “closed system of basic concepts [Grundbegriffe]’. Thus, the linger- 
ing chérismos-undertones from the Republic are finally drowned out.?”? The second hypothe- 
sis demonstrates the interrelatedness and connectability of the (one) idea to many other basic 
concepts, such as “part” and “whole” (Prm. 142c-d), “limit” (Prm. 144e-145a), etc. “By itself, 
the posit of the one already compels its connection [Verkniipfung] with other pure thought- 
determinations, and in such a way that contradictory determinations also hold of it [von ihm 


injunction of Republic VI, that pure dialectic proceed “without making use of anything visible at all, but 
only of forms themselves, moving on from forms to forms, and ending in forms” (Rep. 511bc; emphasis 
added). In the GWL, Fichte, too, aims at moving entirely from, among, and to principles, beginning—not 
with the One—but with the absolute “T’. 
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gelten], viz., relatively [beziehentlich]’.?™ In other words, the first deduction shows the one 
to be unthinkable as absolute, negatively proving its relativity; the second deduction spells out 
this relativity; the appendix (as I discuss below) shows the possibility of this relativity as a 
function of “logical” time. 

Some interpretations especially characteristic of Natorp’s reading of the second deduc- 
tion are those of “location” (Prm. 145b-3); of “motion” and “rest”; and of time. Just as we 
saw Natorp in the Phaedo introduce the notion of position or Stelle as the functional (as op- 
posed to the psychological) meaning of time, so he now interprets “location” as analogous to 
the positions (Stellen) of numbers in an infinite sequence. “Number entails positional order 
[Stellenordnung], and thus the basis of local-relations [Ortsbeziehung]”.?7> Similarly, Natorp 
interprets the motion and rest as referring “solely to the fixing and transition of thinking”. In 
other words, Natorp again gives a completely abstract, functional interpretation to location, 
motion, and rest, concepts that one would otherwise regard as obviously belonging to the 
realm of intuition, if not sensibility. He proceeds similarly with the relation of the one and 
time at Parmenides 151e-155d,?7° and again in the appendix to the first and second deduc- 
tions (Prm. 155e-157b). The former analysis of time further develops the approach of the 
Phaedo-interpretation in regarding time atemporally, i.e., simply as the form of experience, 
rather than as lived temporality. This form is nothing more than the logical relationships of 
“before”, “at the same time as”, and “after”.?”7”7 Thanks to its partaking in time, Parmenides 
concludes that the one “was and is and will be”, i.e., also partakes in being, and thus also in 
knowledge.?78 

Now Natorp’s interpretation of the second deduction as a consistent proof of the implied 
connections between (the) one and various opposed pairs of concepts only makes sense, as he 
admits, if we take those pairs not to be connected to (the) one in the same respect as each 
other. He argues that the appendix to the first two deductions (Prm. 155e-157b) supplies the 
necessary textual basis for his interpretation.?”? As in the Phaedo,”®° “the concept of time 
merely represents the /ogical separation of different phases or moments of thinking”; time for 
Plato means nothing “but discrimination in thinking, [nothing but] positing in different mo- 
ments or stages of thinking, from which the regular, more concrete sense of time is de- 
rived” .?81 While the priority of noetic over lived time will concern us when we turn to Hei- 
degger, let us consider here the role of the appendix. 

On Natorp’s conception of time, the different Zeitpunkte or “time-points” appear to be 
discrete moments “at” which distinct judgments hold (ge/ten). But if we were to leave matters 
thus, then the connection of the “one” with opposed concepts (P at ¢, and ~P at f)) would be 
impossible. The two points must therefore be linked in a continuum, if thinking is to be able 
to pass from thinking P to thinking ~P of “one” and the “same” X. This link, however, cannot 
itself again be “in time”, for it would then itself stand at a Zeitpunkt between t, and tf), and the 
same problem of discreteness would again arise. Therefore, according to Natorp, Plato intro- 
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duces the notion of the “instant [exaiphnés]” as not itself in time, in order to represent the 
continuous passing from one noetic Zeitpunkt to another. The “when” at which a state of 
motion changes to a state of rest (from P to ~P with respect to X) is “no time” (Prm. 156c), so 
that the change must occur “at an instant, which is not in time”.?8? Hence, because the ex- 
aiphnés is not “in” time, it is also not part of the positional system of time-points, but only, so 
Natorp, a “point of [the process] of thinking” or “thought-stage”.?83 In the exaiphnés, the “Nu 
[instantaneous now]”, the continuous transition (stetige Ubergang) is in thought, precisely 
because such a transition cannot be represented in time as “before” or “after’’: “[time] makes 
it possible to think what was before, and what is after, but not, as such, the continuous con- 
nection between before and after, i.e., becoming [Werden]”’.?84 Rather, this thought of conti- 
nuity is proper to “a thinking that lies prior to time-thinking [Zeitdenken], one that makes it 
possible to think time as a continuum in the first place, rather than itself being made possible 
through time-thinking”.?85 This thinking makes possible the notion of time as continuously 
flowing, rather than a series of discrete time-points,?8° since in the concept of the exaiphnés 
the /imit at which one determination (P) ends and the new one (~P) begins is posited as iden- 
tical: “which just is the exact concept of continuity” .?87 

Finally, in a strategy very reminiscent of Fichte’s derivation of the not-I from the I in the 
GWL?88, Natorp argues that the flux of Erscheinung is dependent on the originary activity of 
thinking. This sounds worrisomely like subjective idealism—what then does Natorp mean? I 
think something like the following. The only “given” is, as he and Cohen continually remind 
us, the X; yet the X is given, as they also say, as a task, viz., the task of determination. The 
phrase, “as a task’, is itself an initial determination by us of the X, which as such is neither a 
task nor anything else. Thus even the apprehension of the X as an “X’”, i.e., as an indefinite 
correlate of the determinative activity of thinking, is itself already a Setzung, corresponding to 
the Ursetzung of the “Good” (according to Natorp), the “law of lawfulness”. The “given” X of 
Empfindung must already be posited, taken up as an indefinite variable, by thinking, for think- 
ing even to begin determining it.?89 

This thought,?° or something like it, underlies Natorp’s intriguing interpretation of the 
“not-one” in the second deduction of the Parmenides. If, as he says, the “one” means any one 
idea, then Plato deduces the “‘not-one” to mean all that which is not an idea or determinative 
“possible predicate”; and the “not-one” just means the X-to-be-determined.??! The “one”, as 
Natorp thinks himself to show, is correctly understood not as an isolated concept in the 
Eleatic sense, but as a relational (synthetic) function of thinking. Indeed, to the extent that 
thinking is synthesizing—making one—the “one” is a primitive function or Urfunktion. But 
since the “one” “can only exercise [its true epistemic function] upon an ‘other’, the ‘other’ is 
thus already co-posited if the ‘one’ itself is put into play as truly posited, i.e., as a knowledge- 
function [Funktion der Erkenntnis]’; the “other” is “immanent” in the positing of the 
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“one’”’.292 Nevertheless, Natorp argues, the second deduction remains “stuck with one foot in 
Eleaticism’”, insofar as here, too, the “one” and the other “pure concepts” continue to play the 
role of the “subject” of the hypothesis, that is, “what is to be known”, rather than clearly 
emerging as the “means of determination, functions, methods of knowing”.?% For this reason 
the 


true relation of the pure thought-determinations to the x of experience remained veiled, post- 
poned. The “other” [standing over against] the “one” could still seem to mean simply the other 
thought-determinations, the other pieces of the thinking-machine, as it were—as if in the equa- 
tion of knowledge?” there were written only the known quantities—namely thinking’s own 
concepts [1.e., the categories], and not also the x, that sets the Eleatically resting concepts into 
motion, like starting up the wheels of the thinking-machine.?> 


Natorp clarifies: 


It is not a matter of relation as such, which could after all also be shown in the unmoving ma- 
chine-parts. It is not a matter, as it were, of static relations among the thought-posits, but of 
dynamic, 1.e., changing relations unfolding themselves without limit. Then again it is a matter 
of the secure, methodical connection in this change, of the certain direction of this develop- 
ment, the invisible, always (only) sought but never given point, which is designated by the x 
of the infinite calculus of knowledge [Rechnung der Erkenntnis].?%° 


This “dynamic” relation is demonstrated in the third deduction (Prm. 157b, ff.), where the 
“other” or “not-one” is the hypothetical “subject,” 


to which the pure thought-determinations, including the “one” out of which they were all de- 
rived, are attributed in sequence. And in this way this “other” already clearly reveals itself as 
the correlative concept of eidos, of the pure form of knowledge, and thus as the matter of 
knowledge: the apeiron of the Philebus; the unlimited in itself that is to be limited; the inde- 
terminate in itself that is to be determined; the x of experience; so-called appearance [Er- 
scheinung].?97 


Thus every empirical determination can be superseded ad infinitum, but it is superseded by 
new and ever new determinations’ ,°® that is, by the infinitely active functioning of method 
laying down new hypotheses. Natorp pursues this, his main point not only in the analysis of 
the Parmenides, but in truth of Plato’s theory of ideai in general, through all the remaining 
hypotheses; to save space and avoid repetition I leave closer study of his textual interpretation 
to the reader. 

To summarize: Natorp interprets the Parmenides as an instance of pure dialectic—that is, 
first, analyzing the relationships among forms as such, and second, regarding the “functional” 
generation of the whole realm?” of a posteriori experience out of the a priori relationship 
between the one (any “one” idea) and the not-one, where for Natorp the not-one (i.e., non- 
idea) means the X-to-be-determined. Further, he considers the second part of the dialogue a 
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“deduction”, not, as is commonly thought, of aporetic antinomies, but of the “dynamic” cate- 
gorial matrix of experience. But aside from this special Kantian or transcendental sense of 
deduction characterizing the second part as a whole, Natorp in fact does not consider the 
dialectical procedure itself as “deductive”, but rather as an exploration of the possibility of 
predication. 30 


4.5.2. Sophist. 


Turning to the Sophist, Natorp claims that Plato returns to the “deductive” style of dialectic of 
the Phaedo.*®! By this I understand him to mean the method of hypothesis there described 
and analyzed above, but taken only in its descending mode from a sufficiently grounded 
hypothesis (provisionally) accepted as true.4°* Nevertheless, the middle section (Soph. 237- 
264) again involves a purely eidetic dialectic, defining and exploring the “closed logical 
continuum of the megista gené”, and reiterating the Parmenides’ establishment of negation as 
an indispensable function of thought (only this time it is non-being that is derived, rather than 
the not-one). Again, Natorp argues that the ideai’s philosophical legitimacy is grounded in 
“the establishment of the conditions of possibility of judging as such”, i.e., the conditions of 
the “connectability of the basic determinations of pure thinking”.3° 

Natorp’s interpretation of the Sophist is especially important for our encounter with Hei- 
degger’s Sophist-lectures in Chapter Seven. The main point to bring out here, for the sake of 
later comparison with Heidegger, is the relation of /ogos and being. Both Natorp and Heideg- 
ger see the philosophical task regarding the “question of being” or “the meaning of being” as 
interpretive rather than definitional. That is, “being” can only be interpreted within a context, 
but can never be defined, for every definition will presuppose its meaning. Both Natorp and 
Heidegger identify the context out of which Plato “interprets” being—in the Sophist in par- 
ticular—as Jogos. In other words, the meaning of “being”, der Sinn des Seins, is to be illumi- 
nated by examining its relation to /ogos (to put it purposely as broadly as possible). Yet this 
general agreement only goes so far: for what is the meaning of /ogos? Our contrast of Natorp 
and Heidegger’s respective notions of “being” ultimately rides on the difference in their 
understanding of /ogos. 

Logos, in Natorp’s interpretation, is a general term to be translated as “Aussage [state- 
ment, proposition]>°4“, “Urteil [judgment]>%“, or even (in some contexts) as “Denken [think- 
ing]”. As we already saw in our discussion of the Phaedo, logos is the medium of thinking. 
Natorp’s chief claim in his chapter on the Sophist is that the meaning of being (Sinn des 
Seins) for Plato is the being-of-thinking (Sein des Denkens), so that “being” is just the most 
general expression of positing in thinking (Setzung im Denken). Being is, as Natorp puts it, 
the “prime posit”.3°° He argues along familiar lines. To think is to judge (urteilen). Now 
“Aussage” means, “Setzung im Denken’. Thus, Aussage is the way in which every act of 
thinking judging happens.3°7 Every Aussage (Urteil, logos) involves predication: “X is P” 
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expresses (sagt aus) the judgment that X is P. The question of being, therefore, is the question 
of the possibility of predication, of calling X “P” by connecting X and “P” by the copula, 
“is”_308 Since every predication in turn expresses a relation, and thus a synthesis, namely of X 
and P, the question of being can also be understood as the question of the possibility of the 
synthesis or connectability of concepts. “Being”—i.e., the “is” of predication—is inter- 
preted “functionally” simply as the “operator” by which P is posited as determining X. 

Now Aussagen do not only take the form, “X is P”. While this form is the “prime posit”, 
it is but one of several basic forms, e.g., “X is-not P”, “X is-the-same-as P”, etc., none of 
which can be reduced to or defined in terms of the prime posit. These forms of predication are 
the megista gené, the “great kinds” of generating functions upon which all predication, and 
thus all objectivation are founded. On this view, then, the deduction of the megista gené is the 
deduction of the pure forms of predication in their interrelations, i.e., of the “system of the 
fundamental determinations of thinking”.3!° Natorp calls this “the problem of categories as 
the highest kinds of synthesis and thus of judgment”.3!! If concepts were not capable of syn- 
thesis, then “all sense of Aussage would be destroyed”,?!? and thus, too, “all judgment, all 
knowledge [Erkenntnis]’.!3 Thus the “basic forms of judgment must ... depend on the basic 
forms of synthesis or Verkniipfung [= megista gené]’; put another way, the megista gené, by 
“running through all connecting syntheses [Verkniipfungen; i.e., any and all well-formed 
judgments] make them possible”.3!4 The deduction of the megista gené, on this view, is the 
deduction of the pure forms of predication in their interrelations, i.e., of the “system of the 
fundamental determinations of thinking”.3!5 Thus, Plato’s problem and project, here in the 
Sophist as in the Parmenides, is, in Natorp’s view, the establishment of the conditions of 
possibility of thinking, of dialectic itself, of the very process—the fieri—that the interlocutors 
find themselves in the midst of: how is it that we can do what we are in fact doing, namely 
thinking, judging, making Aussagen? 

Natorp, as we have seen, argues that Plato progresses from the intimation in the 
Theaetetus to the explicit demonstration in the Phaedo, Republic, and Parmenides of the 
applicability of the ideai to the X of appearance as the condition of possibility of experience. 
Whereas the ideai are the possible predicates, the Sophist explores further the “dynamic” 
interweaving of the megista gené as the general syntax of applying (predicating) the ideai in 
judgment. As in his discussion of the Parmenides, Natorp again identifies the systematicity of 
the eidé or gené in two directions: first, among themselves (as the interrelated parts of a “ma- 
chine”), and second, with respect to the realm of appearance. Although Natorp seemed earlier 
to suggest that it is not until the categories are in fact being applied to appearance that they 
come into their own (gelten) as knowledge-functions (Erkenntnisfunktionen), he now seems 
again to allow for motion among the eidé themselves, for they are not “immobile”.3!® Yes, 
thinking “moves” dialectically in the (re)construction of experience, forced to move precisely 
by the flux of appearance. But just as the second part of the Parmenides, an exercise in pure 
dialectic, “moved” solely among the ideai (including the very idea of the “other”, the “inde- 


308 PJ: 284. 

309 Cf. Ryle, 1930. 

310 Py: 281. 

311 PY: 298. 

312 PJ: 307; Soph. 259d-260a. 
313 PY: 298. 

314 PT: 298. 

315 Py: 281. 
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terminate”), so, too, the Sophist’s gené can be dialectically traced by thought moving con- 
tinuously along and among their lines of correlation or koindnia.*'!7 Note that this categorial 
tracing does not take the form of predication, since none of the categories, as co-originary 
(gleichurspriinglich), can be subsumed under one another. Consequently they cannot be 
defined, their nature illuminable only through their interrelations. The “community with each 
other” itself constitutes “the nature of the kinds” (Soph. 257a).3!8 

The five great kinds are “being [on]”, “motion [kinésis]”, “rest [stasis]”, “sameness 
[tauton]’, and “difference [thateron]”. We are not here concerned with rehearsing the deduc- 
tion of their mutual implication and articulation, but rather with the interpretation Natorp 
gives these concepts as functions of Jogos. In the first place, he is concerned with the distinc- 
tion between being and sameness (or “‘identity’’3!°). His argument is tortuous. Plato explicitly 
distinguishes being and sameness at Soph. 255bc, but Natorp finds this distinction “uncon- 
vincing”’.32° Rather, he takes the argument for the distinction between being and difference 
that follows at 255c and applies this argument back to make the distinction between being and 
sameness “completely clear”.22! And what does the argument in question say? The text reads: 


And is difference to be called a fifth by us? Or is it necessary to think this and the one as two 
names for one genos? 


Maybe. 


But I suppose you to agree that among beings [ton ontdn] some are always spoken of as 
kath ’hauta [with respect to themselves], and others pros alla [with respect to others]. 


Of course. 


For something different [to heteron] is always with respect to [pros] something different, 
right? 

So it is. 

But it wouldn’t be, if being [to on] and the different [to thateron] did not in every way differ. 
But if the different participated in both characters [eidoin] like being [i.e., was both kath ‘hauta 
and pros alla], there would sometimes also be some different among the different that was not 
with respect to something different. Now for us it is simply the case that whatever is different, 
it follows of necessity to be what it is with respect to another.3?2 


For Natorp, the separation of being and difference is made on the basis of the distinction 
between “absolute (1.e., relationless) and relative positing’, i.e., kath’hauta and pros alla, 
respectively.*23 This distinction, he argues, can be applied to sameness, as well. Like differ- 
ence, sameness means a relation, 


for even if I posit something as identical with itself (A=A, as the logicians say), I thereby posit 
it twice, and thus posit it ... in the relation of identity [sameness]. A is (absolutely), but it is 
only with this 4 posited a second time that it is identical (A,\=A2). Thus positing [Setzung] in 
general [i.e., being] is not conceptually the same as positing-as-identical [/dentischsetzung; 
i.e., sameness], however closely the two cleave to each other. On the other hand, nothing pre- 


317 PY: 303. 
318 Cf, Soph. 259e: “[hé] allélén tén eid6én sumploké”; and Natorp: “die Aussage, das Urteil (ho lo- 
gos), beruhend auf der Verkniipfung (sumploké) der Begriffe tiberhaupt” (PI: 298). 
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vents us from equating non-identity or difference with not-being, since after all by not being 
we do not mean absolute negation [Nichtsetzung], but negation of some determination (B) of 
another (A), i.e., a merely relative negation.374 


In other words, “being”, as the prime posit, means absolute positing (4 is), whereas “same- 
ness” expresses a relation (A is A), so that being and sameness are distinct for the same reason 
as are being and difference. Natorp continues: 


At the same time, an even deeper solution comes to light out of the distinction of absolute and 
relative positing. The condition of every Aussage, “something is something other LY is P] is 
both of the following: [first,] a positing that remains fixed [=X] (this is what “sameness” 
means), viz., for the posit of otherness, i.e., not in the sense of the negation [Aufhebung] of re- 
lationality as such, but in the sense of the relational basis [Beziehungsgrundlage]; [second,] 
the transitory, because relating posit (grounded by difference) [=P]. Thus in all cases every 
posit of being [Seinssetzung] is a posit of sameness [/dentitdtssetzung], but never only this (but 
rather just as much posit of difference, because also a posit of relationality). And thus, too, be- 
ing is not to be defined through sameness (any more than through difference).3?° 


As convoluted and dense as Natorp’s argumentation may seem here, he wants to explain how 
sameness and difference operate as kinds of positing (kinds of being) in logoi (Aussagen), 1.e., 
what their basic syntactic functions are. In the logos, “X is P”, by which an_ X is determined, 
“sameness” is expressed in the fixity of the X as the subject of the predicate—the “relational 
basis’”—while “ difference” is expressed in the predicate that is brought into relation with X as 
“other than’ X, viz., as one of its determinations. 

Finally, Natorp takes a similar approach in his even more opaque interpretation of “mo- 
tion” and “rest”. He writes: 


The condition of every statement of being [Seinsaussage] (and of being itself) is correlation 
(koinodnia 250b, dynamis koinonias 251e), since it is only through correlation that the state- 
ment [Ausspruch] of being becomes connectable with the naming [Nennung] of anything that 
is to be valid of being, or of which being is to be valid.326 It is in virtue of correlation how- 
ever, that all statement is subject to the “suffering of otherness” (pathéma heterou 252b), i.e., 
that every mental determination [gedankliche Bestimmung] “suffers” or takes upon itself be- 
ing-related-to-another. 3?’ 


This pathéma,**8 then, is what Plato means by “rest” in the context of Aussagen. But 
every pathéma, Natorp points out, is correlated to a poiéma or “action” or “making”, which 
corresponds to “motion”. That is, he interprets the poiéma allegedly corresponding to the 
pathéma as the expression of the factor of thinking, its synthetic function, “by” or “through 
[dia]” which a something is made “beautiful”, “just”, or any other P. I would further suggest, 
in Natorp’s spirit, the following consideration. Rest and motion are conceived logically as the 
“continuous” “motion” of thinking in predication, and the sine qua non of empirical Wissen. 
In other words, to “know” the flux means to recognize objects in and despite the flux of Er- 
scheinung. The “object” is posited (since it is not given), and then determined by judgment: 


324 PJ: 302-3. 

325 PJ: 303. 

326 The German is exceedingly telegraphic: “... da durch sie [sc. die Korrelation] allein der Aus- 
spruch des Seins verkntipfbar wird mit der Nennung von irgend etwas, das vom Sein oder von dem es 
gelten soll”. 

327 PJ: 303. 

328 It is not completely clear whether Natorp means correlation or the pathéma it makes possible to 
be “rest”. 
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object X “is” P. But precisely because it is an object of experience, it must be thought as 
mutable, so that if we are still to have a science of it, our system of making judgments about it 
must account for the possibility of predicating “~P” of X. To think “now” “X is P”, and 
“later”, “X is ~P”, is what Plato calls “motion” or change in thinking. Now because the X is 
conceived, however, as being always the same X, the change from P to ~P must be conceived 
of as “continuous”, without rupture in time (which continuity was justified, according to 
Natorp, by the exaiphnés in the Parmenides). But for the X to remain continuously the same 
just is for it to remain “at rest” as the constant subject of the transitory predicates. 

Finally, being. Being, as the prime posit, “means synthesis as such [Verkntipfung tiber- 
haupt]”, since it is only through synthesis that any X “is”, namely “is P”, and thus attains a 
degree of objectivity or “reality”; the other four gené are kinds of synthesis (Verkntipfung- 
sarten).**9 There is obviously an intimate affinity between the Sophist’s “being” and the 
Parmenides’s “one”, since “one-ness” would seem to have as much right to “mean synthesis 
as such”, and indeed, Natorp suggests that the choice of dialectical subject in the derivation of 
the koindniai is arbitrary. If the “one” happens to be the “expression” of the Denkfunktion 
investigated in the Parmenides, nevertheless “all the other basic concepts—being, sameness, 
rest, but also not-being, difference, change [motion], etc., are also just such—and equally 
legitimate—expressions”.330 Thus, just as the positing of the “one” entailed the positing of 
the “not-one” in the second deduction of the Parmenides, so, too, in the Sophist, Natorp ar- 
gues that “not-being [das Nichtseiende]’ is implied by “being”: “they mutually posit each 
other”.33! Moreover, just as he interpreted the not-one to mean the domain of Erscheinung, 
so, too, in the Sophist, he argues, the problem of “not-being” is again the “question of appear- 
ance [die Frage des Scheinens|”. Of course, he equivocates slightly, but characteristically,332 
on Erscheinung and Scheinen—i.e., on “appearance” and on “seeming” or mere appearance— 
for a few lines later he writes that the result of the Sophist “agrees with” that of the Par- 
menides, viz., that “appearance [das Erscheinen] is something just as positive as not- 
being’’.333 In other words, if “being” just means “synthesis”, then it follows necessarily that 
there must be something e/se that is (to be) synthesized. “Not-being” therefore is an “equally 
legitimate and essentially related Denkfunktion” with respect to “being”, since they are both 
equally necessary for predication, and thus thought of something to be possible. 

As he summarizes somewhat poetically: 


In precise dissociation, this ‘being’ then had to separate itself out into non-relational and rela- 
tional [being] (255c). Of these, the former [absolute positing], expresses itself as a standstill or 
identity, the latter as movement (transition) or as otherness/difference. It [being?] is: fixation 
in the resting identity of the center, on the one hand, and a development into peripheral multi- 
plicity, on the other. This multiplicity may be conceived as generating itself through the rota- 
tion of a ray, and thus circling around the immobile center”.334 


329 PJ: 291. 
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332 As I point out in Chapter Seven, Natorp seems systematically and mysteriously to misconstrue 
the problem of not-being in the Sophist, which he interprets as the possibility of error. The trouble with 
the sophist is not that he errs, or that we err in understanding him, but that he intentionally /ies to us, that 
he presents us with falsehoods. 
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His image of objectivation brings to mind the motion of a radar beam sweeping through 
space, constituting—by reconstructing in the space-time grid (intuition) of the radar screen— 
the moving “objects” with geometric precision. 

Thus Natorp believes he has explained how Plato both establishes the categories as a 
“closed logical continuum’35 (i.e., as mutually implicated, one being unthinkable without 
(thinking) the others), and also establishes the Jogical connection between the categorial 
continuum and the realm of appearance that gives the categories their legitimacy, viz., as the 
infinitely determinable manifold of appearance. The megista gené are not chiefly distin- 
guished by their universal applicability “over ‘all’ and not just ‘many’ or ‘some’ concepts; 
rather, they are marked by their function of synthesis (of connection and separation) in think- 
ing as such’’.336 


Conclusion. 


Herewith the main outlines of Natorp’s interpretation of Plato’s theory of ideai have been 
drawn. It should be clearer what Natorp means by calling the ideai “methods” of empirical 
science. It is simply his peculiar way of saying that an eidos (or idea in the weak sense of 
“pure concept”) becomes an idea in the strong scientific sense by having been methodically 
justified. A Jogos or account must be given of an idea-candidate, which a) implicates and 
harmonizes the candidate in a network of other, already established ideai; and more especially 
b) deduces it from a higher, already established idea. But Natorp also means the equation of 
idea and method in a more literal sense. Method conceived as the progressive scientific de- 
termination of flux solely consists in ideai, which function as footholds of thinking (Hal- 
tepunkte des Denkens), or in the words of Republic VI, as “springboards” (epibaseis). These 
footholds constitute method in its most literal sense of a “path-towards [met-hodos]|” knowl- 
edge, a “scientific approach”. Scientific knowledge is not conceived, on this view, as some- 
thing that is ever absolutely attained or attainable, but as judgment (and a collection of judg- 
ments) justified by being anchored in /ogoi. Thus the ideai are not methodoi towards some 
end of knowledge, not to speak of themselves constituting that end (the orthodox view). 
Rather, “method” here is equivalent to posit, Gesetz, law, hypo-thesis, groundwork, 
Grundlegung, in the senses set out above. Yet whereas these latter terms connote the immo- 
bility of the foothold, “met-hod” connotes thinking’s ceaseless dialectical motion among the 
ideai and its active generation of ever more ideai. Moreover, as we have said, this activity is 
an unending task because, as Natorp thinks, the ideai are not isolated autai kath’hautai, but 
only have meaning and sense with respect to the flux, which is, for its part, infinitely deter- 
minable. Finally, they maintain their normative role insofar as they are in fact justified, and so 
not mere doxai. 

I have gone into such detail regarding Natorp’s equation of /ogos, judgment, and Aussage 
and the meaning of “being” that flows from this equation because, as I will show in Chapter 
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Seven, it forms the chief target of Heidegger’s critique in the Sophist-lectures, as well as the 
foil against which he develops his own ontology of Dasein.337 


337 Cf. esp. SZ §33. 


5. From Natorp to Heidegger 


Introduction. 


Like Natorp, Heidegger uses Plato to think with, and for the same reason: Plato is a radical, 
an original thinker. I do not mean by this that Plato’s ideas are novel, but rather that his 
thought aims at the root or arché of the world. What does this mean? As we have seen, Na- 
torp idealistically interprets the root as root-functions.! These root-functions are conceived as 
the spontaneous, mutually implicative “hypotheses” or “laws” that underlie all scientific 
knowledge of anything whatsoever. These foundational posits in turn are again subordinated 
to a single principle, the law of lawfulness, which Natorp identifies with the idea tou agathou. 
The conditions of possibility of science are ultimately reducible to this single origin—the Ur- 
sprung. 

The goal of this chapter is to understand how the Platonic root may be differently con- 
strued from the point of view of Phenomenology. I examine Husserl’s Phenomenology, its 
Platonic dimensions, and its influence, positive and negative, on Heidegger. Because Phe- 
nomenology is historically convoluted and defies diachronic presentation, I give a thematic 
interpretation in 5.2, allowing us to see clearly the senses in which Husserl is a Platonist. In 
5.3, by contrast, I return to a more historical approach in describing the relation between 
Natorp, Husserl, and Heidegger. This will bring the context of Heidegger’s early development 
into view, especially his stance towards both Husserl and Natorp and their respective Platon- 
isms. I argue that Heidegger criticizes and goes beyond Husserl at just those points where the 
latter tends towards Natorp’s and Cassirer’s genetic theory of objectivation. Next, having 
established the aims of Heidegger’s phenomenology, I briefly lay out its basic framework in 
Being and Time, concentrating on those terms needed to grasp his interpretation of Plato. 
These having been clarified, I show why Heidegger’s reading of Plato is motivated, if not 
necessitated, by his phenomenological commitments. Thus, this chapter supplies most of the 
conceptual and methodological framework for interpreting Heidegger’s readings of the dia- 
logues in Chapter Seven; Chapter Six, an excursus into the separate philological influences on 
Heidegger’s interpretation of Plato, furnishes the remaining background. 


5.1. Phenomenology and neo-Kantianism: the intellectual context. 


By 1900, neo-Kantianism had attained dominance at German universities. Although it had 
arisen in response to the cultural crisis in late nineteenth-century Germany, and although the 
neo-Kantians themselves conceived their philosophy as a perpetual revolution, academic 
preeminence lent them the fatal respectability of the mandarin. This alone invited much deri- 
sion and abuse. Their opponents saw the neo-Kantians as ideologically allied with the liberal 
and technological trends of incipient mass-culture. In particular, the Marburgers’ preoccupa- 


' As I think is clear by now, the field of application of these functions is ambiguous. I have argued 
above that the basic Marburg position is that these functions are the basic concepts which allow us to 
generate scientific systems. Natorp’s discussion of functions in Platos Ideenlehre, however, often gives 
the impression that these root-functions are categorial operations of consciousness. 
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tion with the logic of the Geistes- and Naturwissenschaften provoked those who felt that 
philosophy had sacrificed the rich immediacy of lived life for the aridity of Methode. The fin 
de siécle saw the citadel of neo-Kantianism besieged by Nietzscheans, Lebensphilosophen, 
neo-Romantics, anti-modernists, futurists, and archaists.2 The situation was chaotic, the po- 
litical lines confused. Turn the kaleidoscope, and the neo-Kantians appear as conservative, 
even reactionary thinkers, their opponents as radical modernists. Turn it again, and everything 
shifts. 

However confusing the relation of neo-Kantians and their antagonists, one may discern a 
constant conflict between what I call “punctualism”? and “holism”. As I argued in Chapter 
Three, a basic concept of neo-Kantianism is the anonymous subject of science, a free-floating 
point watching as if from nowhere as the phenomenal manifold, an sich mute and meaning- 
less, flows by. That subject alone can impose sense by positing relations into the flux. The 
neo-Kantians’ enemies, either out of malice or ignorance, often took them to be saying that 
the crack running through the world, separating subject and object, is in principle irreparable, 
since the task of imposing sense (Bestimmung, Objektivierung) is necessarily infinite.4 Of 
course, as I argued in my discussion of Natorp’s psychology in 3.3, the considered neo- 
Kantian view is that neither the object nor the subject is ever fully constituted. Hence far from 
being distinct entities confronting each other across a gap, they are correlative notions, 
merely describing different moments of one and the same process of thinking.® Their punc- 
tual conception of the subject and the fragmentation of the world are of course no more than 
constructions within psychology or the theory of science, but its critics saw in this very theory 
either the cause or symptom of the social, religious, and cultural dislocations of the age. 

As we will see in Chapter Six, the holists consider Gestalt, or integral form, to be the 
fundamental principle of truly human life. The world is not a meaningless mass of discon- 
nected sense data, they urge, but in itself a harmonious unity of meaningful forms or Gestal- 
ten.’ A human life is not a sequence of events on a time-line, beginning with birth and ending 
with death. Rather, it is informed and shaped by a Gestalt-principle that gives it unity and 
meaning. Some holists, like the influential circle around the poet Stefan George, saw indi- 
viduality, art and religion fused in a notion of ideal community. The integration of the indi- 
vidual with the divine and with other individuals through art was for them the highest form of 
human life. Authentic Erlebnis, as opposed to dry scientific Evfahrung, demands openness to 
the objective Gestalten in the world, as well as the personal integrity and determination to 
give shape to one’s own life in harmony with those Gestalten. In this neo-Romantic or archa- 
ist rhetoric, formlessness (Gestaltlosigkeit) itself embodies the sickness of modernity: a vast 
tumescence manifested in science, technology, and especially in the technological and indus- 
trial transformation of the social sphere. Torn from the whole fabric of farm, guild, village, all 


2 The academic crisis was of course not limited to philosophy, nor indeed to the Geisteswissen- 
schaften alone. As Heidegger looks back on the first decades of the twentieth century, all the Wissen- 
schaften were rocked by Grundlagenkrisen (cf. SZ: 9-10). 

3 The term is Charles Taylor’s. See Taylor, 1989: 159, et passim; Taylor likely has taken this term 
from Heidegger: cf. SZ: 119, 146, et passim. Cf. Marcuse, 1968: 57; Husserl, 1929: 202. 

4 Heidegger himself often speaks this way; see following note. 

5 Cf. my discussion of Wilhelm Wundt’s perspectivism in my (2006). 

© Cf. esp. Natorp, 1888 and Natorp, 1912a. 

7 Again, this view is not in itself incompatible with neo-Kantianism. An important and now forgot- 
ten work of Plato-scholarship, Heinrich Friedemann’s Platon: Seine Gestalt (1914), relied both on the 
notion of Gestalt as well as on Natorp’s interpretation of the ideai as hypotheses; I discuss it in detail in 
Chapter Six. I stress that my version here is of the simplistic rhetorical tropes that, unfortunately, deter- 
mined much of the debate. 
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clearly bounded and defined by custom, the human being is thrust into the urban centers, 
represented simultaneously as chaotic and inhumanly regimented.® 

Perhaps because of the early Husserl’s relative obliviousness to the cultural politics that 
motivated many holists, his Phenomenology proved the least tendentious and most rigorous of 
the philosophical alternatives to neo-Kantian scientism.? By turning to the “things them- 
selves” and making it a precept not to erect theories unanchored in a careful description of the 
phenomena, Husserl’s approach appealed to a new generation of philosophically serious 


8 To some extent the critics have a point. Neo-Kantianism was in fact a scientistic and hypertheo- 
retical Logizismus, and as such ignored (or abstracted from) real life (whatever that means). Yet both 
fairness and historical accuracy demand that we sharply delimit the validity of this critique, rooted as it is 
more in the polemics of cultural revolution—particularly during the first World War and the Weimar 
years—than in substantial criticism. In the case of phenomenological critique (as we shall see in Heideg- 
ger’s case), it often seems assumed that the neo-Kantians had unconsciously chosen science or the theo- 
retical attitude as their starting point, all the while seeking the same ends as Phenomenology, viz., a 
description of intentional states, or of such conditions as love, anxiety, or fear of death (cf. e.g., Kauf- 
mann, 1949: 807, 839). As I hope the foregoing chapters have adequately shown, such a criticism misses 
the mark. Precisely as philosophers of science, they explicitly and self-consciously exclude all other 
concerns, all other modes of conscious life as possible starting points for reconstructing the original 
wellsprings of knowledge. 

Moreover, the anti-neo-Kantian polemics misrepresent the neo-Kantians themselves as dogmatic 
Kathederphilosophen, their academic power as monolithic. It is especially this caricature that has per- 
petuated the eclipse of neo-Kantianism, and which even now seems to prejudice scholars who work on 
neo-Kantianism (as an example, I mention the many references to “Kathederphilosophen” in Charles 
Bambach’s useful book, Heidegger, Dilthey, and the Crisis of Historicism). Not only were the various 
“schools” of neo-Kantianism recognized as such only in retrospect, each had a distinct character and 
orientation. As my discussion of the Marburg School clearly indicates, Cohen and Natorp were anything 
but narrow-minded dogmatists. What united neo-Kantians was a commitment to philosophize in a “Kant- 
ian spirit”—in principle, a commitment vague enough to include even an opponent such as Heidegger. 
The monolithic view also ignores the crucial fact that Neo-Kantianism itself arose in an earlier phase of 
the same intellectual and cultural crisis—Germany’s industrialization and transformation into a modern 
mass society—and that especially the Marburgers militantly propagated a mythology of themselves as 
philosophers of crisis. 

Cohen and Natorp believed that once the wellspring of knowledge has been analytically isolated, 
the system and logic of science can and should serve as a model for the other two chief domains of 
Kantian critique, ethics and aesthetics; and they hoped that by integrating all three domains, they could 
construct what they call a “scientific culture. “Idealism” as they understood it was offered as an alterna- 
tive (often also as distinctly German) to the same bogies their opponents loathed: English and French 
positivism and materialism. And as I have mentioned, Cohen, Natorp and Cassirer all saw in this ideal- 
ism the foundation not of natural science alone, but also of the very possibility of a distinctive German 
culture. This continuous sense of mission only increased during the Weimar Republic and the years of 
Nazi ascendancy, inspiring the neo-Kantian Klaus Reich to write these lines which could have come 
from Heidegger’s pen: “Now in twentieth-century Germany we have no natural philosophical tradition, 
and there is therefore nothing absurd in our falling back on historical sources and studying the thinkers 
from whom mankind first learnt” (Reich 1939a: 338). Reich likens twentieth-century German philosophy 
to a “bankrupt”, in contrast to the eighteenth-century “owner of a flourishing business”. It must be 
precisely in the larger cultural pretensions of the neo-Kantian mandarins, and not in their philosophy of 
science per se, that the competitive motivations of their many critics must be sought. 

At the same time, one may legitimately ask why the broader neo-Kantian aim of a philosophy of 
culture should or could be based on a logic of the natural sciences. Does such an aim not presuppose the 
applicability of scientific logic to other realms alien to it? Conversely, if the ultimate aim is to ground a 
philosophy of culture, why should one assume that the logic of science is an appropriate foundation? We 
shall examine some of these questions below. 

9 Cf. Kaufmann, 1949: 802-3. 
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thinkers alarmed by the deracination supposedly entailed in the neo-Kantian world-view. One 
of these was Heidegger. He not only associated the chief tenets of neo-Kantian Subjek- 
tivitdtsphilosophie with what he considered the slack shapelessness of modern times, but also 
tried to show that they were necessarily connected. We shall for now limit our attention to 
those elements of Husserlian Phenomenology directly pertinent to the deeper conflict between 
Heidegger and Natorp. 


5.2. Husserl’s Platonism. 


5.2.1. General orientation. 


Husserl’s philosophy, like Natorp’s, originally concerned itself with the nature and foundation 
of objective knowledge or science (Wissenschaft). While Husserl gradually gravitated towards 
Natorp’s genetic or functional idealism, Husserl’s phenomenological starting point, method, 
and terminology made communication and agreement with Natorp difficult. What concerns us 
here is the essence of Husserl’s thought, in its starkest difference and opposition to Natorp. In 
Section 5.3, this picture will be tempered by historical considerations. 

Whereas Natorp takes successful scientific cognition for granted, merely requiring phi- 
losophical establishment of its conditions of possibility (its “transcendental logic”), Husserl 
begins by considering science and its claim to objectivity to be under threat. For example, 
logic, the organon of all objective science, is threatened by psychologism, which rests, in his 
view, on conceptual confusion. Instead of a “deduction”, therefore, of principles of a cogni- 
tion accepted as valid (gii/tig), Husserl wants to clarify basic logical concepts whose obscurity 
undermines the truth-claims of the sciences. By “clarification” Husserl means “clarification of 
sense”: what is “meant” or “intended” (gemeint) by a given concept. In his view, such a clari- 
fication cannot fall to the sciences for which these same concepts function as foundations. 
Rather, it is the task of philosophy, of “Phenomenology”, an enterprise that aims at, but is not 
(yet) itself, a doctrine of the clear and distinct, unshakeable, a priori foundation of all knowl- 
edge. Husserl calls such an ideal doctrine “presuppositionless science”. His work is the dec- 
ades-long effort to develop and apply a method by which this foundation may be established. 

Husserl’s starting point is consciousness and its modes. Thus his investigation of knowl- 
edge, specifically, scientific knowledge, is always oriented or grounded in knowing as a 
particular kind of being conscious. He holds that consciousness is essentially populated by 
objects, viz., the very “things” one is aware of insofar as one is conscious, and these things 
are given to awareness as standing or having been thrown up against it (Gegen-stand; ob- 
iectum). They are “given” in the sense that consciousness does not consciously construct or 
constitute them; it is simply aware of them insofar as it is conscious. Moreover, as I will 
argue, it is this awareness or perception of the intenta that Husserl means by intuition. All 
consciousness, as intending something, is intuition.!° Yet with all this talk of objectivity as a 
basic feature of consciousness, how can he claim not to be committing the very sin of psy- 
chologism he rails against in the Prolegomena? Does he not thereby make objectivity depend 
on subjectivity? 

Understanding Husserl’s answer to this crucial question requires us to examine a Kantian 
prejudice about intuition, and a corresponding neo-Kantian conception of psychologism. As 
we saw in Chapter One, Kant commonly speaks of intuition (Anschauung) as a passive fac- 


10 Even if, at the lowest “merely significative” level, the intuition is to be called “empty”. 
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ulty of the Gemiit, namely that receptive of sensations (Empfindungen) and distinct from the 
active faculty of the understanding (Verstand). Since all cognition (Erkenntnis) comes from 
the cooperation of intuition and the understanding, intuition seems for Kant a psychological 
factor producing real cognitions in real minds. But real cognitions in real minds are subjec- 
tive, and cannot possibly constitute the foundation of Erkenntnis as science or Wissenschaft. 
The Marburgers, embarrassed by these overtones of psychologism in Kant, pursue a purified 
account of intuition that eludes psychological interpretation. As we saw in Chapter Three, 
they reinterpret intuition as an active process co-equal if not reducible to discursive thought, 
while phenomena are accordingly interpreted as constructed by, not given to, intuition. 

Husserl takes a different approach. While avoiding Kant’s talk of intuition as a psycho- 
logical faculty, he considers the Marburg interpretation of intuition symptomatic of a misun- 
derstanding of philosophy’s purpose. Because Natorp takes scientific cognition as the exclu- 
sive model of knowledge, philosophy’s only legitimate role for him is the critique of science. 
Yet this would make philosophy’s “scientific” (wissenschaftlich) status doubly relative: as 
critique it is parasitic on the natural sciences, and since these sciences themselves are only 
relatively true (being based on infinitely revisable hypotheses), philosophy abdicates its re- 
sponsibility to provide humanity with absolute foundations, both theoretical and practical. !! 
Husserl’s ideal of philosophy as itself a “presuppositionless” and “rigorous” science thus 
implicitly reverses two of the neo-Kantians’ assumptions: first, that philosophy cannot be a 
science, but is merely the critique or “logic” of science; second, that science is not only the 
basis or “presupposition” of any philosophy, but that it consists in presuppositions, that is, in 
the progressive laying-down of “hypotheses” or “laws” (Ge-setze). Husserl accepts Natorp’s 
view that one of philosophy’s tasks is the critique of knowledge (Erkenntniskritik), but this 
task follows from the more basic one of securing a domain of absolute knowledge, distinct 
from that of the natural or the human sciences, the so-called realm of essences. This realm is 
only accessible to intuition. 

Now if we cling to Kant’s view of intuition as essentially sensible, then of course the 
term “essential intuition” will smack of either the oxymoronic (intellectual vision) or the 
mystical. But Kant’s conception is not written in stone. We are free instead to take intuition in 
a Cartesian sense, as Husserl does, namely as the perspicacious perceptiveness of conscious- 
ness. Then “eidetic intuition” simply means “perception, consciousness, intention of an es- 
sence”. As perception or consciousness generally, “intuition” need not mean “imagination” 
much less “visualization” since not all consciousness is consciousness of a visual (sensed or 
imagined) object. If we grant all this, it becomes clearer why Husserl considers his philoso- 
phy non- and even anti-psychologistic. Psychology is an empirical science, and, as such, a 
science of facts (Tatsachenwissenschaft). Phenomenology, by contrast, is a science of es- 
sences, not facts; therefore it is not an empirical science. For Husserl, “psychologism” means 
seeking or finding the foundations of logic or mathematics—deductive sciences with preten- 
sions to objectivity and apodicticity—in an empirical science of the facts of subjectivity: it is 
to commit the “hysteron-proteron” fallacy of grounding essence in fact, objectivity in subjec- 
tivity, certainty in probability. But anti-psychologism does not imply that the psyche cannot 
be consulted in the quest for foundations. On the contrary, there is no other “place” to look, 
since, as far as we are concerned, all there is, is consciousness. 

Nevertheless, as we will see, Husserl does not conceive the consciousness in question as 
empirical, as that which constitutes the object of psychology. Rather, he considers it as tran- 
scendental or absolute. Empirical consciousness, yours and mine as naively aware of and 
involved in the real world, intimately connected with a physical body located in this world: 


11 Cf. Husserl, 1910/11 (Logos). 
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this consciousness is the object of psychology as an empirical science. But is there any other 
kind of consciousness? This is the wrong question, from the phenomenological point of view. 
Consciousness is consciousness, immediately given to itself. The empirical approach to its 
study is simply one approach, one that presupposes, without justification, the “reality” of the 
world and of the enmeshment of consciousness in that world. But we are free to drop this 
presupposition. Husserl calls this act of “suspension of belief” in the reality of the world the 
“epoche”’, the first step on the way to sighting essences. 

Before entering upon the epoché and the “new dimension” or so-called transcendental 
ego, let us review. We began by distinguishing Phenomenology’s starting point from that of 
neo-Kantianism. Where the latter conceives philosophy’s task as the analysis of the condi- 
tions of possibility of scientific synthesis (i.e., of Erkennen, or Wissen), Phenomenology sees 
philosophy’s task as distinct and, in a sense, opposed to that of the (natural) sciences. For 
Husserl, philosophy itself must become a science, absolute and a priori.'? Since all facts 
(Tatsachen), however, are studied by one or another of the special, empirical sciences (Einzel- 
or Tatsachenwissenschaften), philosophy, to be a science, must look elsewhere for its object, 
namely to the domain of pure essences. Facts are empirical, a posteriori, essences are pure 
and a priori; facts are the object of the sciences, essences that of philosophy. 

The need for such a science of essences is, for Husserl, evident from the confusion in 
many of the sciences and logic about their basic concepts (Grundbegriffe)—1.e., from these 
concepts’ obscurity. Philosophy as a science, then, aims at knowing the essence of such ob- 
scure concepts directly, thereby giving the special sciences a clear foundation. Its present 
task, therefore, is the clarification of basic concepts. Thus, the ideal of philosophy is the 
vision or intuition of essences, not the construction or reconstruction of hypotheses a la Na- 
torp. It is the clarification of concepts used by scientists in making these hypotheses in the 
first place. 

Husserl’s notion of intuition is not of a mystical vision. As I have interpreted it, it is sim- 
ply conscious perception in the widest sense. While Husserl regards consciousness as having 
a wider range than perception, !3 perception, as a species of consciousness, has the structure of 
“intentionality”. In any “act” or moment of consciousness, there is an “I” or subject who is 
conscious, and a correlative “it” or object of which the subject is conscious. The former is 
called “intentio”, the latter, “intentum”. As I discuss below, one of Phenomenology’s auxil- 
iary tasks is to analyze the different modes of intentionality, since each mode consists in the 
correlation between certain kinds of consciousness and their respective objects. 

Now if intuition means perception, then to call perception intentional is also to call intui- 
tion intentional. Just as there are various modes of intentionality with corresponding inten- 
tional objects, so too are there various modes of intuition, with corresponding intuitional 
objects. “Wesensschau” is simply perception of an essence. What an essence is, and what 
consciousness of it may amount to will concern us below. All we can say here is that the 
notions of consciousness, on the one hand, and of essence, on the other, call for further expli- 
cation. Consequently it is to such a clarification that we must look for a pure account of es- 
sences and how they can be seen. We can only provisionally identify Husserl’s notion of 
essence as the pure correlate of a pure intuition. 

Finally, I addressed the question of whether Husserl’s talk of consciousness, intuition, 
and givenness is not tantamount to psychologism. I argued that it is not. “Psychologism”, for 
Husserl, specifically names the error of using the empirical science of psychology to explain 


12 Husserl, 1910/11: 289. 
13 | can also have what he calls a “significative” intention, characterized by the lack of direct per- 
ception of its object. 
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the a priori; it does not mean to criticize the appeal to or study of the psyche as such. Husserl 
not only considers the psyche (consciousness and its intentional modes) a perfectly acceptable 
starting point for clarifying the a priori, he sees it as the only certain starting point. It is the 
phenomenological method of “epoché” and the various “reductions” that follow upon it that 
Husserl thinks make possible a pure and therefore non-psychologistic science of conscious- 
ness, !4 

Ideally, Phenomenology is the contemplation of essences. These must be grasped imme- 
diately if we are to have knowledge or unobscured consciousness of anything and everything 
in our world. (That our philosophical interest is especially directed at essences of basic con- 
cepts of science and logic is not relevant here.) As the contemplation of essences, Phenome- 
nology must also be a method of achieving this contemplation. Now the contemplation in 
question is, as stated above, the intuition or maximally clear perception; the correlate of such 
clear perception just is an essence. There is no unclear intuition of essence, nor is there a clear 
intuition of an object that is not essence. The phenomenological method therefore is one of 
purifying perception. 


5.2.2. The method of innocence. 


The “phenomenological method” is abstractive and purificatory. That is, Phenomenology 
must avoid introducing new concepts and constructions. Phenomenological thinking is “cata- 
lytic”: it opens up new fields of “pure” investigation by dissolving the presuppositions, the 
theoretical and interpretive frameworks that condition and so distort what is given to con- 
sciousness.!> As phenomeno-logy, it tries to “tell” the phenomena as clearly as possible. It 
restricts itself to description. Yet beyond this, Phenomenology also aims at immediate convic- 
tion. To repeat, it is not a doctrine, but a method to be put into effect from the outset by each 
thinker anew. Just as we might follow, understand, and even find plausible Descartes’ proce- 
dure in the Meditations, simply reading his text cannot generate in our mind a sense of either 
the doubtfulness or the certainty of the existence of our selves, the world, or God. We must 


14 Tt is this non-empirical, and therefore for him non-psychologistic, science that Husserl calls, 
somewhat confusingly “pure psychology”. This phrase is legitimate, if no less misleading, if we take 
“pure” not as qualifying the mode of doing psychology (i.e., as opposed to “empirical psychology”) but 
as qualifying the psyche that is its object. In other words, “pure psychology” and “empirical psychology” 
are not two approaches to something called “psychology”. Rather, they are two completely different 
sciences, one studying the empirical psyche, the other the transcendental ego. It is only as a consequence 
of this difference in object that their methods differ. 

15 As I suggested above, Husserl’s inspiration is Cartesian rather than Kantian. Rather than deduc- 
ing conditions of possibility of thinking, he seeks a clear and distinct intuition of an unshakeable starting 
point. Yet his Cartesianism goes beyond this initial sympathy. Husserl, like Descartes, identifies the ego 
as the domain of certainty. Beyond the ego’s sphere, nothing need be as it seems, and all is mere seem- 
ing. Within the sphere of consciousness, however, consciousness can, by reflecting upon itself, intui- 
tively grasp its own contents. The direct and unmediated nature of this intuition guarantees its certainty. 
There is this difference, however, between Husserl and Descartes. Where Descartes finds certainty in the 
existence of the thinking ego itself, i.e., in the cogito, Husserl claims that a similar certainty extends to 
all the cogitationes, to all the objects of the cogito, provided that they are taken purely as the immanent 
contents of the cogito, without any “transcendent” import (CM: 66). When I think, that is, am conscious 
of that tree, it is certain that “I” must be to be thinking; but it is no less certain, for Husserl, that the 
cogitatio, the conscious content of that tree, exists for me. In other words, when I am conscious of that 
tree, I can no more be deceived about it being a tree that I am conscious of than about my existence. (Of 
course, just as I could always be fooled about the transcendent predicates of this “I’—its identity, his- 
tory, body, etc.—so too are any transcendent predications of the cogitatio open to doubt.) 
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ourselves meditate. Similarly, we may “in theory” understand Husserl’s basic idea that a 
cogitatio can be given directly and as such to a pure cogito, without thereby ourselves being 
given such a cogitatio, uncontaminated by presuppositions. In other words, we can under- 
stand, without ourselves realizing the ideal of presuppositionless consciousness. !6 

For this reason, Husserl’s writings are shot through with reflections and reminders to 
himself and the reader concerning the methodological moment pertinent to the investigation 
in question. Let us therefore turn to the stages of the phenomenological method. Its steps are 
the following: the epoché and phenomenological reduction; !7 the transcendental reduction; 
the eidetic reduction. !8 “Reduction” means a “‘leading-back”. The phenomenological method 
aims at leading the meditating mind back to a sphere of pure consciousness and its objects, to 
the cogito and its correlative cogitationes. Before the reductions are performed, these cogita- 
tiones are already assumed as targets, enjoying a “pure” status in contrast to the apparent 
obscurity of our concepts prior to the reductions. The method merely aims at confirming these 
pure concepts directly. 

I called the phenomenological method catalytic and cathartic. As such, it does not intro- 
duce new constructions. It neither generates new phenomena, though of course it may expose 
previously unperceived intenta, nor does it frame explanations of those phenomena. This 
means that the cogitationes of the pure cogito are the same phenomena as those encountered 
by unpurified, everyday consciousness. By the same token, the pure cogito is the same as 
unpurified, everyday consciousness. It is simply conscious of its objects in a different way; 
these in turn appear differently. How is the new, pure, phenomenological attitude (Einstel- 
lung!°) attained? 

First, the meditator performs the so-called epoché. In its original philosophical use by the 
ancient Skeptics, “epoché” means “suspension”. I?° “‘suspend” or “bracket [einklammern]??! 
what Husserl calls my “natural attitude”, by which name he designates my reflexive ascrip- 
tion of reality to the phenomena of consciousness. ”* I am conscious of the book before me as 
really existing, as transcending myself, as “out there”. The hand that holds the book is mine, a 
part of my body, and this body really exists, out there, along with the book and the rest of the 
world. Even my thoughts may have ascribed to them an attenuated transcendence, since they 
appear to my mind as mine, connected with this real psychosomatic complex I call my “self”. 
The natural attitude is not peculiar to everyday consciousness; it also pervades scientific 
thinking. A scientist does not consider his rigorous experimentation and theorizing to be 
about anything other than the same world (the universe) that he inhabits as he drives home 
from the lab. Thus, neither everyday “knowledge” nor the sciences can be said to be pure or 


16 Farber, 1966: 37, ff. 

17 The “phenomenological reduction” is first developed by Husserl in JP (cf. DR: 3, n. 2). 

18 The presentation here of these reductions is anachronic and systematic. In Husserl’s philosophy, 
these reductions do not appear as stages of a unified method, but as various methodical approaches to 
specific problems. As such, Husserlians sometimes connect them differently. For example, instead of 
associating the phenomenological reduction so closely with the epoché, as I do here, it is sometimes 
presented as the “phenomenological-transcendental reduction” (cf. Schmitt, 1967; CM: 64, ff.). My 
presentation reveals a certain logical order among these methodological notions that is useful both for 
understanding Husserl’s Platonism and Heidegger’s modifications and critique of Husserl. 

19 Ideen I: 61. 

20 From this point on, for the rest of this chapter, “I”, written without quotation marks, will signify 
the (i.e., any) meditator from the first person point of view. 

21 CM: 60; Farber, 1943: 526. 

22 CM, Hua. 1: 59. 
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presuppositionless, for, in naively considering the phenomena as real, they both in fact posit a 
transcendent reality behind or beyond the phenomena.”3 

The epoché neutralizes (lit. “shuts off’ [ausschalten]*) this posit (Setzung), and does so 
universally. In a manner reminiscent of Descartes, the meditator actively refuses to grant 
credence to anything not immediately given in the phenomena themselves. Transcendent 
“reality” is not given with or in the phenomena. It is a “contribution”,*> a distortion, superim- 
posed upon them by the mind.2° Once this presupposition has been neutralized, the world, my 
inner life, in short, everything remains materially the same.*” Nevertheless, the meditating 
mind finds itself confronted with a “new dimension”: the phenomena that previously had 
appeared as real things now appear as phenomena. The process by which mind is been led 
back by the epoché to this sphere of pure phenomena Husserl calls the “phenomenological 
reduction”. 

The phenomenological reduction liberates the meditator from the transcendent world. Not 
only does the epoché reveal the phenomena as such, it also lets his meditating mind be “itself 
by itself’. Consequently, the meditator becomes aware of the act through which the phe- 
nomenon appears. Having become conscious of the phenomena as such, he also becomes 
aware of himself as the subjective pole to whom, or rather, to which these phenomena are 
appearing. For just as the phenomena are no longer “real” to him, so too his person falls under 
the jurisdiction of the epoche. It is no longer identifiable by name, history, psychological or 
bodily character, since the transcendent meaning of all such “realities” has been suspended. 
Rather, it appears to itself now as sheer subjectivity. Thus, the new dimension generated by 
the epoché, one of pure objective phenomenality, is also the realm of immanent conscious- 
ness, what Husserl also calls “transcendental subjectivity” or the “transcendental ego”.?8 
These parallel changes in object and subject exhibit a “dialectical” character. Where the 
performance of the epoché first results in a subjective change (viz., from the natural to the 
phenomenological attitude), this change immediately issues in the concomitant transformation 
of the objective realm into one of pure phenomena. Contemplation of this new state of objec- 
tive affairs, in turn, makes the contemplator for the first time aware of himself as a pure sub- 
ject, as irreal as the phenomena of consciousness. Each alteration on the one or the other side 
of the subject-object arc spurs its opposite to a higher degree of abstraction or purity. 


5.2.3. Intentionality. 


The meditator’s self-consciousness as a subject over against its object for the first time brings 
clearly into view a basic phenomenon of consciousness itself, viz., its so-called intentionality. 
Husserl takes over from his teacher, Brentano, the insight that all consciousness has an inten- 
tional structure. “Intend”, here, means to “stretch out towards”, to “aim at”: what distin- 
guishes consciousness from all other phenomena is this character of stretching towards some- 
thing e/se, namely an object or Gegenstand. I hate, love, desire, abhor, consider, doubt, see 
always some thing, and this is called the “intentional object” or “intentum”’. It is characteristic 
of the phenomenon of intentionality that the intentum appears, as it were, “thrown” (-ject < 


23 Cf, Farber, 1967: 49. 

24 Cf. Farber, 1943: 526. 

25 Cf. CM: 82. 

26 Whereas the Cartesian method of doubt proceeds step by step, eating away at my fondly held 
convictions, the Husserlian epoché effects the same result in a single operation. 

27 CM: 59. 

28 CM: 65-6. 
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iacio, iectus, “to throw”, “thrown”) “against” (ob-), or that it seems to “stand” (-stand) 
“against” (gegen-) the intending subject. The different ways in which I, the subject, am con- 
scious of these objects are the modes of intentionality. 

The intentional structure is fundamental for continuing phenomenological study beyond 
the initial bracketing by the epoché, for the following reason. Since all consciousness is inten- 
tional, any phenomenon (qua cogitatum) is necessarily the intentional correlate of a subjective 
moment of consciousness, i.e., consciousness of that phenomenon. Likewise, any moment of 
consciousness (cogito) will necessarily have as its intentional correlate some cogitatum. Thus 
the contemplation of a particular phenomenon essentially involves a corresponding moment 
of self-conscious reflection upon the act of thinking by which the phenomenon in question is 
thought or “constituted”. To illustrate: from the phenomenological standpoint, I cannot con- 
template the phenomenon of my beloved without also contemplating her being loved by me, 
i.e., my loving her. I cannot contemplate the beauty of the day without also considering the 
meaning of “beauty” by which the day appears beautiful to me. I cannot contemplate my 
judging a proposition true or false without also subjecting the concept of “truth” and “false- 
hood” to a separate phenomenological analysis. And so forth: we see how the field of possible 
phenomenological study suddenly becomes massively ramified. 

The intentional relation can be pictured as an arc connecting two poles. We have called 
the pole of consciousness”? the “intentional subject”, which is always directed towards an 
“intentional object”. Husserl has several names for these two poles: cogito-cogitatum (or - 
cogitatio); intentio-intentum; noesis-noema. The cogito-relations name the thinking-thought 
correlation in the widest and not necessarily phenomenological sense; the intentio-relation 
stresses the intentional structure of consciousness; and the noesis-noema relation expresses 
the properly phenomenological perspective on intentionality. Intentionality as an act rather 
than a structure of consciousness is also sometimes described as an “intentional ray 
[StrahI3°]” emanating from noetic pole towards its noematic target. I will use these two im- 
ages, of arc and ray, depending on context. 

Our next task is to examine more closely the phenomenon of intentional correlations. Al- 
ready we have seen that intentionality is revealed as the basic structure of consciousness, and 
this insight makes possible the systematic analysis of the intentio and intentum as distinct but 
correlated poles of this structure. The various intenta reveal themselves as correlated to dis- 
tinct modes of consciousness; indeed this correlation determines their ontological status. The 
things (Sachen) of which mind is conscious are (have being) in strict correlation with the 
manner in which the mind is conscious of them. To every mode of objective givenness, there 
corresponds a mode of subjective or intentional construal. 

For Husserl, visual perception is the paradigm of all intentionality and the basis of his 
metaphors of intuition. Yet when we consider the phenomenon of vision, it quickly becomes 
clear that the intentional arc binding subject and object is by no means simple, but articulated 
in complicated ways.3! The sense data never exhaustively determine my intention, for I al- 
ways intend more than what they give me. I am conscious of, I intend a book, my desk, the 
tree outside my window, but the phenomenal data merely consist in more or less definite 
color patches. Even if I train my line of vision directly upon this book, at the optimal distance 
for discerning its characteristics, “the book”, as intended, is never given in a single moment of 
perception, for it only ever presents one side or aspect to my mind. At the same time, how- 
ever, the book’s visible aspect implies its unseen aspects: the front cover suggests a back 


29 Husserl calls this the “I-pole” (Ich-Pol) (e.g., CM: §31). 
30 Cf, EU: 392. 
31 Cf LIV: §17. 
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cover; the covers the pages; the open page both the hidden pages and the covers, and so forth. 
The aspect of the sensible intentum given to vision Husserl calls an “adumbration [Abschat- 
tung]. Yet just as we do not primarily intend sense data, but always have them already con- 
stituted in these side-adumbrations, so too we do not primarily intend sides of things, but the 
things themselves. I do not intend the sequence of adumbrations of this book, but intend just 
the book itself. Husserl writes: “Whether I look at this book from above or below, from within 
or without, I always see this book” (LI VI: §47). As I turn the book around before my eyes, 
revealing a continuum of adumbrations, I “presume” one and the same book, and indeed, 
according to Husserl, this presumption constitutes my perception of a book, rather than of 
color-patches. 

Thus sense perception as a mode of consciousness, as an intentional relation towards an 
object—a single object—always involves something more than what is given, namely a syn- 
thesizing, unifying factor.32 The operation of this factor is given to the phenomenologically 
meditating mind contemplating the structure of sense perception as a whole, namely as the 
constant co-intention of what Husserl calls the sense [Sinn] of the sense-perceptual fragments. 
The mind “makes sense” of the fragmentary adumbrations by intending them as “sides” or 
“perspectives” of a whole that can only be understood as an ideal sense [Sinn] or meaning 
[Bedeutung], which Husserl calls a noema;*3 in our example, this sense is the “book itself” .34 

Phenomenology’s goal is epistemic certainty, achieved by a progressive purification— 
and this we now see means simplification—of the complex intentional arcs binding intentio 
and intentum. It is now clear that sense perceptual intentionality is not “pure” because the 
thing itself (e.g., the book) is not given directly, but is only mediated, implied by the sensed 
adumbrations, and these adumbrations themselves are again already syntheses of sense data. 
Nevertheless, it is the pure, phenomenologically reduced contemplation of sense perception 
itself that has revealed both this impurity of sensibility and the implied but still hidden dimen- 
sion of pure sense. To bring this dimension of pure noemata to direct consciousness next 
requires an eidetic reduction, that is, a turning away from the sensible even as phenome- 
nologically reduced. 


5.2.4. A puzzle resolved. 


We are now in a position to resolve the ambiguous relation between the concepts of “noema” 
and “eidos”, which, if left unaddressed, would impede a proper interpretation of Husserl’s 
Platonism. The ambiguity arises from the fact that both noema and eidos name intenta that 
share many features, and the intentional correlates of which are consequently in danger of 
confusion, too. Indeed, just such confusion can be witnessed in D. Follesdal’s essay, 
“Husserl’s Notion of Noema”. Fellesdal adduces many passages in which Husserl says that 
“noema” means Sinn or “sense”, but this definition remains obscure, because Follesdal never 
clarifies the relation of noema and eidos, indeed in several places conflating their functions. 


32 Cf. Prolegomena, 240, et passim, on this “going beyond” the purely given sense data, which 
Husserl calls “apperception”. At Prolegomena §51, he writes: “Das adaquat Wahrgenommene ist nicht 
blo® ein irgendwie Gemeintes, sondern, als was es gemeint ist, auch im Akte originaér gegeben, d.i. als 
selbst gegenwartig und restlos erfaft [The adequately perceived [thing] is not merely something intended 
in some indeterminate way; rather, it is also originarily given in the act [of perception] as what it is 
intended as, i.e., it is itself present and grasped in its entirety without remainder.]” (Prolegomena, 190). 

33 See below for a more detailed analysis of the notion of noema; cf. Farber, 1943: 523. 

34 LIV, 814. Cf. Heidegger, 1985: 35, 37, 43; Tugendhat, 1970: 95. 
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As we have seen, a “noema” is the objective correlate of an act of consciousness called 
“noesis”, that is, a name for the intentional object (cogitatum). “Noema” and “noesis” are 
applied to cogito and cogitatum considered descriptively as moments of intentionality; that is, 
they are terms of art reserved for the reflective analysis of intentional acts and relations.35 A 
noema, then, is what is intended (gemeint) in a correlative noesis. This Meinen>° is the noetic 
“taking” of an object as a such and such. Let us return to our example: I see a book. Here my 
seeing is an intentio, an aiming and stretching-towards the book; the book, considered solely 
as an intentum, is taken merely as the (correlative) object of the intentio. But my intentio, the 
seeing, is not in fact of a sheer something, but rather “is of a book”. This “being of a book” 
noetically characterizes the intentio; by the same token, the intentum is noematically charac- 
terized as “being taken as a book”. “Being of a book” (noesis) and “being taken as a book” 
(noema) characterize the “how” (das Wie) of the intentional relation.*” Thus, just as the skele- 
tal relation of all consciousness (the cogito-cogitatum relation) is essentially characterized by 
the intentio-intentum relation as “aiming”, so too the noesis-noema relation represents a fur- 
ther layer of determination of the intentio-intentum relation, by specifying the how of this 
aiming, the way in which the intentum is intended, specifically, as an object of such and such 
a nature, in our example, a book-nature.*8 This nature is the sense, the object co-intended in 
my seeing the book as a book, rather than simply a colored shape. This sense is the aforemen- 
tioned surplus? factor of objective synthesis.*° 

Now, to say that the noema is the sense of the intentional object, i.e., that it is a book 
rather than just something,*! leaves open, or rather, raises, the question:+? what is a book? 
This “what-is-x?” question concerns not the intentum as such, but the noema, the sense al- 
ready given to some intentum. It can only be answered by insight into the essence of x, here, 
the eidos of “book”. This insight, as I discussed above, is attained through eidetic reduction. 
The difference between noema and eidos, then, can be summed up as follows. A noema is any 
intentum (something believed, desired, perceived, recalled) considered with respect to how it 
is intended (as a creed, as a piece of cake, as a book, as a time past, etc.).43 What answers to 
the “as” is the “sense”, and this is what it means to say the noema is a sense. But the sense is 


35 Cf. CM: 38. 

36 Husserl also uses the term, “vermeinen” (e.g., Ideen, p. 270 [§130]; p. 273 [§132]). 

37 For simplicity’s sake, I content myself here with the barest description of the noetic-noematic 
“how”. Of course, the “how” involves many, perhaps indefinitely many further determinations, such as 
being sure or unsure that the intentum is a book, recognizing it as my book, or a book I’ve read, etc. 
Presumably, however, only very few of these determinations could be brought to phenomenological 
clarity at a time. 

38 “Der ‘Sinn’, ..., ist dieser noematischen ‘Gegenstand im Wie’ mit all dem, was die oben charak- 
terisierte Beschreibung an ihm evident vorzufinden und begrifflich auszudriicken vermag” (/deen: 272 
[§131]). 

39 LI VI: §40; Heidegger, “Seminar in Zahringen, 1973”, in Heidegger, 1986: 375. 

40 However, if I were to force myself, against everyday inclination, to take the book as a colored 
shape, say, when drawing or painting it, then its “being taken as a colored shape”—or, equivalently, 
“colored shape”—would be its noema, since the now the noesis in question aims at the intentum in this 
“sense”. 

41 See previous note: if I ephectically focus on intenta as “mere” things, then “something”, too, can 
be considered as a noema. Cf. /deen §131. 

42 This is why, in /deen I, Husserl writes that the noema is a “‘Sinn’ in the widest sense” (deen I: 
233; quoted at Follesdal, 1969: 681). 

43 Correspondingly, a noesis is any intentio considered with respect to how it intends (as believing, 
as desiring, etc.). 
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not always or even usually clear: I can perceive an act on the battlefield as courageous (cour- 
age here the noema, giving sense to the act), yet be at a loss as to the nature of courage: this is 
just the situation in which we find so many of Socrates’ interlocutors. 

There is only one noesis that intends the noema clearly, just as what it is in itself—the in- 
tuition of the essence, the “what”, the eidos. In this one special case, the noema is an eidos, 
and the eidos is the true sense, the evident sense (already always) co-intended, but obscurely, 
in all noeses. The eidos is the noema (ontologically) clarified.4+ Thus every eidos is a noema, 
but not all noemata are eide. All pre-eidetic noeses intend Sinn-noemata that are “presumed” 
or “anticipated”—which is another way of saying that the noemata are less than perfectly 
clear. In the case of eidetic intuition, as I have argued, the presumed Sinn-noema and what is 
in fact intended, the eidos, collapse in an identity: the Sinn is the Wesen. This act Husserl calls 
“evidence”. The “adumbrations” of spatio-temporal objects both presuppose and imply “de- 
terminable subject[s] of [their] possible predicates;”4> these subjects are in the first place 
perceptual noemata (e.g., “book”, “cup”). 


5.2.5. Eidetic reduction and essential intuition. 


Let us briefly collect ourselves before proceeding. As we have seen, Husserl wants to found 
the sciences by clarifying basic concepts. The absolute clarity that alone is fit to serve as the 
foundation of sciences making claims to objectivity can only be found in the pure realm of 
transcendental subjectivity. One can enter this pure realm meditatively, by performing the 
epoché and achieving the phenomenological reduction. At this point, the meditating mind 
perceives a new, irreal dimension of the “as such” and the “in itself’. By detaching itself from 
its transcendent commitments and involvements, consciousness can now deepen and extend 
its reflective contemplation, now meditating on its own intentional structure. This meditation 
reveals the noetic-noematic “how” of intentionality, and with it, the complex interweaving of 
noetic intentions that generate the consciousness of objectivity. Husserl’s scientific- 
epistemological impulse towards the clarification of basic concepts (Grundbegriffe) now sets 
the meditator a double task of simplifying the noetic complex, thus purifying the noematic 
sense. The goal is to reveal that sense purely “in itself”. This completely purified sense is the 
eidos or essence; the simplified noetic act is called essential intuition (and, variously, by 
Husserl: Wesensschau, Wesenserschauung,*© Ideenschau,*’ Wesenserfassung,*® or “eidetic 
intuition”). The meditative process by which this Schau is achieved is called the eidetic reduc- 
tion. 


44 There is another ambiguity here. The eidos is a noema, first, just insofar as it is the object of that 
noetic act called essential intuition. But the eidos is also the noema, viz., the true sense in and as itself 
that was presumptively intended in the previous, lower stages of consciousness, both natural and ephec- 
tically purified. For example, it is in this second way the sense intended in natural perception of “my 
book”, but also in the phenomenological perception of “book” in the process of being submitted to 
eidetic variation. 

45 Ideen: 271 (§131). 

46 EU: 409. 

47 EU: 11. 

48 Ideen, §69: 128, f. 
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5.2.5.1. Reduction by “free variation”. 


There is another way of describing this ephectic,*? reductive process leading to eidetic intui- 
tion. Unlike in the phenomenological reduction (see 5.2.2, above), we might choose not to 
call the intenta of naive consciousness “phenomena”, since for the natural attitude they are 
not appearances>? at all, but realities>! or “facts”.5* In the natural attitude we populate the 
world with things intended “factually”, but according to this alternative description of the 
epoché, the meditator brackets the “factical’>? (instead of the “real’”’) character of things, 
revealing them in the new guise of “pure generalities” (reine Allgemeinheiten).>4 Yet these 
intenta remain phenomenologically “impure”, to the extent that they are still particular and 
quasi-empirical. As Husserl puts it in the Cartesian Meditations, the phenomenological 
method leads the meditator back “to his transcendental ego”,°> with its particular contents, an 
ego now ensconced entirely within itself, but nevertheless this meditating self. Husserl hopes 
the eidetic reduction can lead the meditator to an objective domain of essences beyond his 
particular intenta. The ephectically purified intenta, insofar as they have been derived by 
abstraction from the concrete facts given to a particular meditator,*° remain subjective, em- 
pirical,>” a posteriori and, as facts, contingent.°* Essences, by contrast, are a priori and nec- 
essary.°? For Husserl, the method of eidetic description serves the meditative transition from 
merely empirical description of the transcendental ego to this a priori “dimension of princi- 
ples”.© The a priori, necessary essences differ from the empirical generalities of the tran- 
scendental subjectivity in that the latter are dependent upon and follow from the particular 
factical realities of the natural attitude, whereas the latter “must be so constituted as to dictate 
rules to all empirical particulars” ©! 

Now just as the phenomenologically (ephectically) purified domain is founded on phe- 
nomena as they appear in the natural attitude, so too is the realm of essences founded on the 
phenomena of transcendental subjectivity. The mind is reduced—led back—to a realm of 
pure essence taking as its starting point a particular phenomenon of transcendental subjectiv- 
ity, which Husserl calls an “Exempel’’® or “Vorbild”® (a paradigm). This reduction proceeds 
not through another epoché, but by arbitrarily varying (always with the epoché in effect) 
various characteristics of the phenomenon in the imagination (Phantasie®), in order to de- 
termine which of these can be varied without destroying the basic character of the initial 


49 “Fhectic” is the adjectival form of “epoché”; while unlovely, it is better than “epochal”. 

50 Phainomena. 

51 Onta. 

52 Pragmata. 

53 Husserl uses the term “faktisch” in the standard German sense of “factual”, “what is the case”. 
Heidegger, as we will see, gives the term a modified technical sense. 

54 EU: 409. 

55 CM: §34 (Hua. I: 103). 

56 “Das faktische transzendentale ego” (CM: §34 [Hua. I: 103]). 

57 CM: §34 (Hua. I: 103). 

58 EU: 409. 

59 CM: §34 (Hua. I: 103); EU: 409. 

60 CM: §34 (Hua. I: 103). 

61 FU: 410. 

62 CM: §34 (Hua. I: 104). 

63 EU: 413. 

64 FU: 410. 

65 FU: 411. 
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phenomenon, without letting go of the given starting point and confronting something (if 
anything) completely different. These invariants are then called the phenomenon’s necessary 
(invariable) “form’’®® or essence. 

The general essence of something is not to be confused with its empirical concept, i.e., a 
concept formed by abstracting and grouping together (begreifen) the common features of a set 
of items given in experience. If I look, for instance, at the several cups in my cupboard, I 
notice that they are similar: all are squat, hollow cylinders, handy for sipping coffee, hard, 
smooth, and cool to the touch, etc. These features are contingently common, and therefore 
cannot be known (or intuited) as essential to the being of a cup. The necessity of a cup’s 
essence—the rule or norm it imposes on any particular with a claim to cup-hood—is rooted in 
the arbitrariness of the imaginative variation. In examining the particular cups in my cup- 
board, I am constrained by the contingent facts not only of their being, but the contingency of 
just which cups I have there, that is, by their transcendence. The practice of free variation 
relieves this constraint by making the source of the concept (i.e., the reduced essence) imma- 
nent.®? By being in principle free to vary indefinitely the ephectic phenomenon, e.g., “this cup 
on my desk”, I can ascertain the invariance running through the imaginary variations—the 
one form®’—and this invariance is therefore essential: it is only as a consequence of its (a 
priori) invariance that it is also common to all conceivable particular instances of it. 

Let us next look at some examples in Husserl’s writings of eidetic reductions. These can 
be divided into two general classes: variations on the intentum or noema and variations on the 
intentio or noesis. Let us first consider two noematic reductions. Husserl often uses the exam- 
ple of “red”. In the Fiinf Vorlesungen (Five Lectures) he writes: 


I have a particular intuition or several particular intuitions of red, I hold fast to its pure imma- 
nence, I take care of the phenomenological reduction. I bracket whatever red may otherwise 
mean [bedeutet], whatever else it may be transcendently apperceived as, say, as the redness of 
an ink-blotter on my table, and now I achieve [vollziehe], purely looking, the sense of the 
thought red as such [den Sinn des Gedankens Rot tiberhaupt], red in specie, the identical gen- 
erality seen in® this and that [particular phenomenon]. I no longer intend [meinen] the par- 
ticular as such, not this or that [particular phenomenon], but Red as such. If we in fact do this 
while purely looking, can we still sensibly doubt what Red as such is, what is intended [ge- 
meint] [by “red”’], what it may be in its essence? After all, we are intuiting [schauen] it, here it 
is, this here is what we intend, this Red-type. Could a divinity or infinite intellect have some- 
thing more of the essence of Red than just in viewing [schauen] it generally?7° 


Another one of Husserl’s favorite examples is “tone [Ton]”. In Erfahrung und Urteil (Experi- 
ence and Judgment), he writes: 


For instance, if we proceed like this, beginning with a tone (whether we really hear it, or 
[merely] have it floating before [our mind] as a tone “in the imagination”), then we gain the 


66 FU: 411. 

67 TP: 56. 

68 Not necessarily equivalent to one particular trait; the form could be a constellation of traits (Ge- 
stalt). 

69 Herausgeschaut. The verb “herausschauen” is a Husserlian construction, possible in German, 
impossible in English. In a sense, it suggests the opposite of my translation, “see in”. “Heraus” means 
“out”, with an extractive connotation. Herausschauen therefore literally means, “to extract by looking”, 
i.e., to isolate the same generality intuitively. But to “see” the one and the same feature “in” the many 
instances means to isolate it, i.e., to have taken it “out” of them all. 

70 TP: 56-7. 
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eidos, “Tone”, grasped in the course of “arbitrary” variants, as what is necessarily common. If 
we now take as our starting point another tone-phenomenon as arbitrarily varied, then we do 
not grasp a different eidos, “Tone”, in this new instance; rather, in comparing the new and 
former instances, we see that it is the same eidos, we see that the two variants and variations 
combine themselves into a single variation, and that the variants in both cases are in the same 
way arbitrary particularizations of one [and the same] eidos. And even this, too, is evident, 
viz., that in progressing from one variation to a new one, we can again give this progressing 
and formation of new variation-manifolds themselves the character of an arbitrary [progress], 
and that in such arbitrary progressing the same eidos must result “over and over”: one and the 
same general essence, “Tone in general”. 7! 


These two examples illustrate how an essence of an intentum may be distilled, according to 
Husserl. 

As we said, the structure of intentionality is that of a ray emanating from a subject to an 
object: every intentum has a correlative intentional state in the subject. The meditating mind, 
freed from the bond of transcendent reality, is now able to hover above and reflect upon itself, 
that is, its own intentional states.72 Now as objects of reflection, these states are themselves 
again susceptible to eidetic reduction. Indeed, it is as much the essential intuition of inten- 
tional states as that of intentional objects that will lead to Husserl’s goal of a phenomenologi- 
cal foundation of the meaning of basic logical and epistemological concepts. For example, an 
eidetic reduction of “truth”, for example, must be complemented by one of “knowledge”. 
Thus, in the Cartesian Meditations, Husserl performs an eidetic reduction of the noesis of 
perception (Wahrnehmung): 


Let us make this clear and then methodologically fruitful. Starting with the instance of this ta- 
ble-perception, we completely arbitrarily vary the perceptual object, table, yet in such a way 
that we hold fast to perception as perception of something—of something, anything—perhaps 
beginning with a completely arbitrary variation of its shape [Gestalt], its color, etc., maintain- 
ing as identical only its appearance qua perceptual. In other words, we transform the fact 
[Faktum] of this perception—while preserving its ontological validity [Seinsgeltung|—into a 
pure possibility, just one among other completely arbitrary, pure possibilities—but pure pos- 
sibilities of perceptions. We displace, as it were, the real perception into the realm of unreal- 
ities, the realm of the As-If, which furnishes us pure possibilities, free of everything that is 
bound to the fact and to any fact in general. ... In this way we have gained the general type, 
“perception”, which floats, so to speak, in the air—in the air of pure conceivabilities. Thus de- 
livered of all facticity [Faktizitdt], [this type] has become the eidos, “Perception”, the ideal 
scope of which is constituted by all ideally possible perceptions as pure conceivabilities. The 
analyses of perception are hence essential analyses; everything that we have explicated con- 
cerning the syntheses proper to the type, “perception”, or concerning the horizons of potential- 
ity, etc.—all this holds, as is easy to see, essentially for all conceivable perceptions in general; 
in other words, it counts with an absolute essential-universality, and for every selected par- 
ticular case with essential necessity, 1.e., also for every factical perception, insofar as each fact 
is to be thought as a mere example of a pure possibility. 73 


This example shows how an intentional act can itself be made into a higher-order reflective 
noema for the purpose of establishing the essential features of noeses. 


71 EU: 412. 
? Cf. esp. IP: 44. 
73 CM: §34 [Hua. I: 104-5]; cf. esp. DR: 11, ff. Cf. esp. FTL (Hua. XVII: 403-7). 
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5.2.5.2. Wesensschau. 


Little has caused more consternation among his critics or perplexity among his defenders, 
than Husserl’s notorious Wesensschau or “eidetic intuition”. This immediate viewing of 
essences is the purported result of the eidetic reduction. Husserl’s philosophical task of estab- 
lishing self-evident foundations of knowledge requires that the meanings or noemata of the 
basic concepts be immediately visible or “evident”’4 to meditating consciousness. That is, the 
demand for pure clarity requires something like eidetic intuition. In light of our study of 
Natorp’s thought, it is clear that the very term, Wesensschau, would have struck a (neo-) 
Kantian as odious. 

For the Kantian, Schauen (looking) and Anschauung (intuition) are words restricted by 
the facts of human nature to the domain of sensation. Concepts are not sensible. Therefore, 
there can be no intuition of concepts. Moreover, intuition is always of the individuals,” but 
concepts are not individuals: they are always implicated with other concepts, either as subject 
or predicate. Therefore, I can only think, but not “see”, a concept as a component of a propo- 
sition. Hence, I can never think it “as such” or “in itself’ but only ever in connection with 
other concepts. Finally, intuitions themselves—i.e., the intuited phenomena—are dependent 
upon conceptual thinking, since determining things or distinguishing among them in our 
perceptual field can only be done by “applying” our concepts to that field. Therefore, because 
the demand for eidetic confirmation of noemata lies at the very heart of Phenomenology, if it 
remains obscure, Phenomenology’s claim to be the path to truth should strike us as vain. 

Husserl, when introducing the notion of Wesensschau, typically just asserts it as either 
obvious or directly confirmable by immediate experience.”° Both of these evasions beg the 
question, since the very possibility of “immediate experience”, of “obvious” or “self-evident” 
ideas, whether sensible or intelligible, is at issue. Moreover, any assertion of Wesensschau as 
a methodical necessity sounds suspiciously like a dogmatic presupposition. In what follows, I 
will try to clarify Husserl’s sense of intuition in a way that accommodates neo-Kantian criti- 
cisms. Husserlian “intuition”, I argue, is simply the noetic correlate to a noematic appearance. 
It names, as in the first Critique, a moment or factor of thought, which, considered as a whole, 
always also involves a discursive element. In intuition, attention is focused on the phenome- 
non as given, as appearing, and irrespective of whether it is ultimately given or constructed. 
Even if a cogitatio is, as Natorp would say, constructed, the subject is usually not consciously 
constructing, but rather contemplating the apparently already constituted object. That con- 
templative moment, considered in isolation from any discursive or constructive act, is intui- 
tion. 

One reason the term “intuition” will worry even those who share Husserl’s project of ob- 
jective, presuppositionless science is that intuition seems subjective.’ If Husserl makes ob- 
jectivity dependent upon intuition, he seems himself to fall into the trap of psychologism. The 
first reply to this objection is to say that, although intuition, at least as Husserl speaks of it, is 
a psychological act (albeit of a purified consciousness), the objectivity of the eidos does not 
depend on it: rather, it is just its independence that is intuited in the “in-itself” character of the 
eidos. This answer is not very satisfying, however, since my intuitive noesis may err, as sub- 
jective, regarding the purportedly objective nature of its eidetic noema. How can I know that 


74 | discuss Husserl’s notions of evidence and truth below. 

7 Cf. IP: 50. 

76 E.g., at IP: 26, 51, 59; cf. Ideen, 40-1 (§22); Levinas, 1984: 153. 

77 Natorp and Cohen, too, take great pains to reinterpret intuition in a non-psychological way. 
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the object of my intuitive vision is objective, rather than merely, convincingly appearing that 
way? 

Putting matters this way badly misses Husserl’s point. Intuition is not like “sense percep- 
tion”, the objectivity of which can indeed be doubted.7* Intuition is the consciousness, or 
perhaps better, the reflective awareness that one is conscious of one’s intentum. This aware- 
ness is itself indubitable, particularly since it takes place under the epoché. The ephectic 
reduction of my field of consciousness has removed all possibility of doubting the reality of 
its contents, since precisely this question has been bracketed. The field of consciousness is 
immediately present to the meditator, and can be doubted as little as it can be wished away. 
Thus, when I am conscious of a cup on my table, its nature as an adumbrated object is intui- 
tively obvious to me, since that is how it is given to me in consciousness. There is no sense in 
which I can doubt whether I am conscious of it as displaying to me only a side, since it is 
precisely a side that I am conscious of. 

By the same token, then, when I am conscious of, say, the invariable structures in a se- 
quence of variations on a theme, say, “cup”, those structures are just as intuitively there for 
consciousness as my perceptual intuition of the cup on my table; and the invariability of these 
structures is what constitutes their noematic objectivity. For in varying them arbitrarily, I 
control for hidden subjective factors. These subjective, arbitrary factors are by definition 
variable; hence, whatever remains constant through this process must represent the objective 
sense. And this invariant structure is “visible”, that is, I can become conscious of it. Just this 
invariant structure is Husserl’s eidos, and just my being-conscious of it is “eidetic intuition”. 

Now if “intuition” or “vision” is taken as an (admittedly misleading) substitute for “con- 
sciousness”, then the relation of eidetic intuition to discursive thought is easily clarified. It is 
only if we insist on interpreting “intuition” a la Kant as the faculty of sensible receptivity that 
Wesensschau emits its whiff of mysticism. Let me therefore give some down-to-earth exam- 
ples. Generally speaking, intuition for Husserl is the noesis of the thing itself. The paradig- 
matic case is perceptual intuition of a thing, as opposed to a mere signification or anticipation 
of it. I can write of “thinking of taking a cup out of the cupboard”, in which case my intention 
of the cup is “significative” (“cup” is intended just as a sign). Or, I can actually think of tak- 
ing a cup from the cupboard while still at my desk; now my intention of the cup is an “antici- 
pation”, an anticipation, that is, of its intuitive, “bodily-there” presence at the moment I actu- 
ally see and reach for it in the kitchen. At this real, pre-phenomenological, pre-ephectic stage, 
we not only experience such significative, anticipatory, or perceptual intuitions, we frequently 
experience quasi-eidetic”? intuitions, as well. 

Such intuitions are simply the common experience of “making sense” of something. 
Even discursive thinking, as Husserl points out, has eventually to issue in an insight if it is not 
to be empty or “mindless”. At this point, the discursive application of syntactic, grammatical, 
mathematical, or logical rules and concepts stops: I “see”, I “get it” (= “it has given itself to 
me”). But insight or sense-reading intuition is also needed in advance of a discursive process. 
For example, in solving a mathematical equation, I have first to recognize it as, say, arithme- 
tic or algebraic, as involving multiplication or subtraction; then, when the discursive process 


78 For Husserl, “intentionality appears consistently as a phenomenological property of acts of con- 
sciousness, something we immediately experience: we are in every case conscious of an object whether 
or not such an object actually exists in the world beyond consciousness” (Smith and Smith, 15). A forti- 
ori, both the particular species of intentionality called “intuition” and its objects are to be interpreted 
always as immanent to the sphere of consciousness within which there can be no error of perception. 

79 | call them “quasi-” because bona fide eidetic intuition can only take place when the epoché is in 
effect. 
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has run its course, I have to be able to see whether it has yielded a proof or not. Chess pro- 
vides countless parallels. The more expert I am, the more intuitively I deal with problems: it 
is not a matter of calculating ever more speedily, but of recognizing the “shape”—that is, the 
eidos—of a situation. We find another striking example of the interweaving of discursive and 
intuitive consciousness in reading. Each word appears in its own eidos, which is why we do 
not have to spell words out each time but simply see them. As eide, even words constructed 
out of letters or syllabic elements spring at our consciousness as wholes no less than do Chi- 
nese characters. Nevertheless, these eide are never pure, if that means free or cleansed from 
any relational, i.e., explicable structures, since any relation can be analyzed or broken down 
into its component relata: even an element, e.g., a letter, is still a combination of lines, curves, 
etc., precisely to which combination it owes its eidos. I see the word, but I only see it as such 
because letters constitute it, for its very Gestalt depends on the subliminal understanding of its 
constitutive elements as letters. Similarly, the situation on the chessboard is intuited not as the 
position of the pieces on the board, which anyone can see, but the interrelations and possible 
sequences in accordance with the rules of chess. 

These illustrations of the everyday phenomenon of intuition show both its independence 
from and interconnectedness with discursive thinking. They illustrate the possibility of seeing 
or recognizing shapes, situations, states of affairs all at once as Gestalten, without explicitly 
bringing to consciousness the discursive laws (rules of chess, orthographic norms, rules of 
grammar and syntax, etc.) that constitute them. Phenomenological intuition is analogous. 
Indeed, as intuition, it is no different: it is simply direct consciousness of a phenomenon. In 
eidetic intuition, as we have seen, the phenomenon is generated (i.e., “reduced”, “purified”, 
“distilled’”) by removing the complicated noetic nexuses of anticipation, signification, varia- 
tion, etc., and leaving the Sinn itself.8° But our discussion has shown that this “itself” is rela- 
tive. The Sinn is by itself and separate with respect to all its lower-level anticipations, begin- 
ning with “mere signification”, moving up through various grades of perception, and then the 
instances of free variation. The Sinn is not “by itself’, however, with respect to other Sinne or 
levels (Schichten) of Sinne, anymore than the intentum, “—”, could have an absolute sense, 
independent of a framework of rules that allow for its interpretation, say, as a “dash” or as the 
Chinese character for the number “one”. As we will see, this fact that a noema is only visible 
as an eidos within a system of eide provides another link to Plato. 


5.2.6. Evidence and truth. 


Let us pause and reorient ourselves. I have been constructing a schematic presentation of the 
main points of Husserl’s Phenomenology with the aim of showing in what respects it is Pla- 
tonic. Thus far, I have described his method and its motivation, described his theory of inten- 
tional correlations, and given an interpretation of the eidetic reduction. Let us now return, 
before dealing with the question of Platonism, to the question that motivated Husserl’s inves- 
tigations in the first place, namely the clear and unambiguous establishment of logical con- 
cepts such as “representation, concept, judgment, conclusion, proof, theory, necessity, truth, 
etc”.8! For our purposes, the most important of these are evidence and truth. 


80 Husserl writes: “Im Abstraktionsakte, der sich nicht etwa notwendig mittels einer Nennung voll- 
ziehen mu, ist uns das Allgemeine selbst gegeben; wir Denken es nicht in bloB signifikativer Weise, 
wie im Falle des blofen Verstandnisses allgemeiner Namen, sondern wir erfassen es, wir erschauen es. 
GewiB ist hier also die Rede von der Anschauung und, naher, von der Wahrnehmung des Allgemeinen 
eine wohlberechtigte” (LU VI: 162-3). 


81 Prolegomena, 172-3. 
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Husserl writes: “Truth is an idea, whose particular instantiation is an actual experience in 
an evident judgment”.®* Thus, the analysis of truth as an idea, i.e., as Grundbegriff of pure 
logic, will be part of an eidetic description of the transcendental conditions of knowing, since 
“knowing” names our being conscious of truth. Specifically, the phenomenological theory of 
truth’3 aims at revealing the pure Sinn of instances of knowing an object, the universal and 
necessary epistemic conditions under which we are conscious of truth, under which we make 
“evident judgments”*+: what is the eidos grounding all instances of consciousness of truth? 
Traditionally, Husserl says, truth has been defined as the correspondence of thought and thing 
(veritas est adequatio rei et intellectus): the proposition, “this thing is a book” is true if and 
only if this thing is a book. The task now is to clarify the noetic act(s) and the noematic eidos 
that characterize my consciousness of the truth of “this thing is a book”, when, in fact, this 
thing is a book; in short, to clarify how I know that the fact of the matter corresponds to the 
thought. 

Husserl’s answer is that the truth of propositions is ultimately warranted by what he calls 
the “evidence” of a direct intuition.’ We already discussed the meaning of “intuition”: for 
Husserl, evidence is a distinct act, in which the presumption (that “this thing is a book”) is 
fulfilled by the matter (the intuited state of affairs, the book before me).%° In this case, the 
evidence-act occurs just when I look at and perceive the book that I had before but presumed. 
Now the thing shows itself to me as a book, and intuition and presumption collapse in an 
identity. In this phenomenological account, Husserl avoids logical psychologism by not de- 
scribing the relation of “thing [res]” and “thought [inte/lectus]” as an empirical correspon- 
dence between an immanent psyche and external matter.8’ Rather, he conceives both parts of 
the correspondence entirely in noematic terms,*® i.e., he interprets the correspondence theory 
entirely in terms of different modes of intending an object (noema) of consciousness. In both 
the presumptive and the intuitive acts the intentional object (the noema) is identical, viz., “the 
thing’s being a book”.8? The two sides of the correspondence relation thus have the same 
noematic content, and differ only in how that content is intended, viz., as presumptively un- 
fulfilled or intuitively fulfilled, respectively. The act of evidence identifies the presumptive 
act with the intuitive: when the intuitive noema fulfills the presumptive noema, then the latter 
is seen to be true, its truth is e-vident. 

From this first concept of truth Husserl derives two more elementary concepts of truth, 
which are crucial for understanding his deep affinity to Plato. If as we just saw, the relation 
of noesis and noema is considered as a unit, then “truth” means the identification of the pre- 
sumed and intuited noemata (=truth-as-correspondence).®° But either side of this relation may 
also be considered in isolation from the other, yielding what we may call the concepts of 


82 “Wahrheit ist eine Idee, deren Einzelfall im evidenten Urteil aktuelles Erlebnis ist” (Prolegome- 
na, 191). 

83 | stress the word, “phenomenological”, here in order to mark its difference from Tarski’s and 
post-Tarskian semantic interpretations of truth. The key difference is that the latter are exclusively 
concemed with the formal truth-making qualities of sentences, whereas the former is also concerned—in 
the special, restricted way I have described above—with the material conditions of truth, i.e., with the 
object and the nature of its correspondence to the true sentence about it. 

84 Cf. Sluga, 1999: 31; 40. 

85 Husserl, 1993a: 283-4 (§136). 

86 Heidegger, 1985: 50. Cf. LI VI: §39; Willard, 147. 

87 Cf. Levinas, 1973: 68; Willard, 147. 

88 Tugendhat, 1970: 91. 

89 Cf. Tugendhat, 1970: 50. 

9 LIVI, §39, #1. Cf. Tugendhat, 1970: 93. 
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noetic and noematic truth, respectively. Noetic truth is a property of the intentional act or 
“noesis” (either presumptive or fulfilled), insofar as this intention corresponds to the state of 
affairs. Husserl calls this truth “correctness [Richtigkeit]’.°! Noematic truth, on the other 
hand, is a property of the intended object itself, as noema. 


Further, on the side of the fulfilling evidence-act, we experience the given object in the mode 
of the presumed object: it is the fullness [of the presumption] itself. This [object], too, can be 
denoted as “Being”, as truth, as that which is true, insofar as it is here experienced not as a 
merely adequate perception, but as the ideal fullness of an intention, insofar as it is experi- 
enced as truth-making ...% 


To illustrate: to the degree my noesis, “this is a book” corresponds to the fact of the matter (as 
given ephectically in a fulfilling intuition—not to some “externally” existing book), it exhibits 
the character of noetic truth. On the other hand, to the degree that the corresponding noema, a 
book, is given in intuition, thereby fulfilling my presumptive intention, the noema, book, is 
“true”. In common parlance we would say: “My belief [=presumption] that this was a book 
has turned out to be true” (noetic); and: “The thing I thought was a book really—truly—is a 
book” (noematic). However, Husserl ultimately modifies the notion of evidence in a way that 
even more strongly shifts the locus of truth from the logical-epistemological sphere of pro- 
positional truth to the ontological sphere of the object of knowledge-intentions. He redefines 
the evidence-act as the “fulfilled, intuitive act itself’, the noematic correlate of which is truth, 
where “truth” is a noematic property of the thing itself.°? The locus of truth has now shifted 
from the noetic to the noematic, or from the “logical” to the “ontological” pole of the inten- 
tional arc. If we seek truth, it is ultimately to be found in the thing itself as it “truly is”.%4 

But how is this “thing itself’, this truth-giving noema to be interpreted? As we saw 
above, noemata are given to consciousness in many different modes, all of which save the 
eidetic are never completely fulfilled, never fully clear. It is the eidos that ultimately grounds 
the anticipated Sinn of all the earlier, lower-level intentions. Thus, a perceptual intuition of a 
book can fulfill a relatively lower presumption of that thing on my table being a book, and 
this moment of fulfillment, as just described, exhibits the phenomenon of truth: the thing is 
evidently a book. Yet because the book is there for me through its incomplete adumbrations, 
it is clear from the phenomenological standpoint that the noema remains concealed. If what is 
intuitively given in perception are merely fluctuating adumbrations of the actually intended 
eidetic sense, then the evidence of perceptual intuition only partially fulfills the initial pre- 
sumption. Only an intuition of the eidetic sense (eidos) can completely satisfy the presump- 
tion of that sense. The objective Sinn intended was always that of the eidos, “Book”. These 
notions of partial and complete fulfillment, and the gradations of evidence they imply show 
Husserl to be committed to shades of truth.°> The various reductions described above consti- 
tute the method by which the meditator penetrates to the eidetic ground of Sinn, given to him 
in exhaustive evidence. Here, his anticipations are finally satisfied without remainder. 


91 LIVI: §39, #4. 

92 Husserl, LI VI, §39, #3; cf. DR, 116. 

3 Cf. Tugendhat, 1970: 94-5. 

4 Cf. esp. Tugendhat, 1970: 103. Prolegomena, xiv-xv. 
95 On grades of evidence, see LI VI, §38. 
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5.2.7. Husserl’s Platonism. 


In my outline of Husserl’s Phenomenology, I have tried to be faithful to his purpose, but I 
have also framed my presentation so as to bring out what I see as his true Platonism, a kinship 
that goes far beyond mere sympathy or the trope of the Wesensschau. Rather, in every area of 
investigation, at almost any level of detail, Husserl’s philosophy has its Platonic analogue. 
These analogues are not coincidentally, but systematically related to each other. It is quite 
strange that to the degree that Platonic motifs have been detected in Phenomenology, they 
have been seen as embarrassments, by Husserl’s critics, his defenders,9® and himself. In 
Ideas, he writes: 


Special repugnance has been aroused again and again both by the [alleged] fact that we, as 
“Platonizing Realists” set up Ideas or Essences as objects, and ascribe real (true [wahrhaftes]) 
Being to them as much as to any other object—as well as by the correlative [notion] of [these 
essences being] “conceivable through intuition” as much as any real being.°” 


Granted: if ““Platonism” must mean “realism” and “intuitionism”, then Husserl should defend 
himself. Yet if we read Husserl and Plato side by side and perform a kind of eidetic reduction 
upon their texts, a striking isomorphism in theoretical motivation, method, and substance 
becomes evident. 

First, Husserl’s goal of making philosophy a science, presuppositionless, eidetic, and 
grounded in the starting points of the special mathematico-logical sciences, finds its parallel 
in the Republic. Let us examine these points in turn. In contrasting the dianoietic and noetic 
sections of the divided line, Socrates says: 


The soul ... is forced to investigate from hypotheses, proceeding not to a first principle but to 
a conclusion. In the other [noetic] subsection, however, it makes its way to a first principle 
that is not a hypothesis, proceeding from a hypothesis but without the images used in the pre- 
vious subsection, using forms themselves and making its investigation through them.% 


The dianoietic investigations are those of geometry and calculation “and related sciences” 
(Rep. 510c, 511b). We will have more to say below about these sciences themselves; here I 
am only concerned with the way they are identified as hypothetical, i.e., based on presupposi- 
tions. Why should this be a problem? It has to do with the attitude of the “students of geome- 
try, calculation, and the like”, who 


hypothesize the odd and the even, the various figures, the three kinds of angles, and other 
things akin to these in each of their investigations, as if they knew them. They make these their 


96 Thus Kockelmans introduces the extract of Levinas (1984) reprinted in Kockelmans (1967) by 
saying that Levinas was trying to defend Husserl against the charge of “‘a certain logicism or ... a kind of 
Platonic realism”. For Levinas, “it is immediately manifest [based on the final two Untersuchungen] that 
Husserl defends neither logicism nor Platonism, but develops instead a new form of transcendental 
idealism, which he was to explain more systematically in the first volume of his /deas and later in the 
CM” (Kockelmans, 1967a: 84). 

97 Ideen: 40. 

98 Husserl recognizes the affinity explicitly in EU, but with a caveat: “Dieses allgemeine Wesen ist 
das Eidos, die idea im platonischen Sinne, aber rein gefa®t und frei von allen metaphysischen Interpreta- 
tionen, also genau so genommen, wie es in der auf solchem Wege entspringenden Ideenschau uns unmit- 
telbar intuitiv zur Gegebenheit kommt” (EU, 411). 

9 Rep. 510b. 
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hypotheses [presuppositions] and don’t think it necessary to give any account of them, either 
to themselves or to others, as if they were clear to everyone. |°° 


The geometer assumes as clear his presuppositions for the sake of deriving theorems “through 
the remaining steps, [arriving] in full agreement’,!°! but never having “given any account” of 
them, these presuppositions are only treated as “clear to everyone”. By calling them presup- 
positions, Plato is not suggesting that the odd and the even, the various figures, and so forth 
are not the right starting points for arithmetic or geometry. Rather, he objects to the way that 
they are taken up by the mathematician, namely “as if clear”. But this unclarity of Grundbe- 
griffe is an essential feature of dianoietic thinking, because by nature it is impure, hybrid. 
Despite “seeking to see those others themselves that one cannot see except by means of 
thought”, dianoia “us[es] as images the things that were imitated before” (i.e., visible im- 
ages). In Husserlian terms, dianoia’s noetic ramification inherently prevents it from a pure, 
clear view of the noema, the Sinn of its “sought” Grundbegriffe. 

This final clarification of presuppositions requires a different kind of consciousness alto- 
gether, namely dialectic. Philosophy, through the “power of dialectic”, advances from dianoi- 
etic presuppositions to “the unhypothetical first principle of everything”, the “genuine first 
principle”. !°? Then, “having grasped this principle, it reverses itself and, keeping hold of what 
follows from it, comes down to a conclusion without making use of anything visible at all, but 
only of forms [eidé] themselves, moving on from forms to forms, and ending in forms”. !° 
Though the geometers use visible diagrams, Plato writes, “their thought isn’t directed to them 
but to those other things that they are like”; they “make their claims for the sake of square 
itself and the diagonal itself, not the diagonal they draw...”!°4: dialectic is the means by 
which “those other things” the diagrams resemble, “the square itself, the diagonal itself” are 
really made clear. 

The general similarity between Husserl’s Phenomenology and Plato’s dialectical phi- 
losophy as epistemological ideals is now clear. Both identify the Grundbegriffe of the various 
sciences as the starting points for a higher-order reflection! necessary to ground the sci- 
ences. The eidé grasped by nous are no longer “presupposed” “as if clear” because they are 
now directly intuited as clearly evident. Neither Plato nor Husserl describes this higher-order 
process as constructive, but as clarifying. Noetic consciousness is not of any new thing, but of 
the same old things in a new way, namely aiming solely and purely at the sense (Sinn, noema) 
it had earlier read out of visible things. 

This concludes my interpretation of Husserl’s Platonism.!°° I have demonstrated that it 
goes far beyond their common concern with eidé, and it is clear that their affinity has nothing 
to do either with static or hypostatic “realism” or some mystical intuition. The parallels persist 
through finer resolutions. As I show in detail in Chapter Seven, the allegory of the cave can 
be read as illustrating Husserl’s notions of intentionality, the reductions, and eidetic intuition, 
as much as Plato’s divided line and sun analogy. It is at that point that we will also resolve the 


100 Rep. 510c; emphasis added. 

101 Rep. 510d. 

102 Rep. 511b, d. 

103 Rep. 511be. 

104 Rep., 510d. 

105 Cf, Rep. 51 1a, b. 

106 Further comparative work remains. It would for instance be interesting to analyze the relation of 
the Socratic elenchus (e.g., in the Meno) to the practice of eidetic variation. Another important compari- 
son that could shed light on both Plato and Husserl’s thought concerns the notion of participation 
(methexis) and the interpenetration of Sinne (noemata) in perceptual intentionality. 
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question whether for Plato dialectic is inherent in or merely preliminary to the “vision of the 
forms”. 


5.3. Natorp, Husserl and Heidegger. 


5.3.1. Husserl and Natorp. 


Husserl and Natorp used to assure each other that their chief difference lay in terminology 
that obscured what was in reality a deep sympathy in purpose.!°7 Thus, before turning to 
Heidegger’s reaction to both Husserl and Natorp, let us determine the relation between the 
latter two. First, they agree on the starting point, means, and ends of philosophy.!°8 Both 
regard philosophy from a scientistic and epistemological standpoint, and consequently focus 
on theoretical consciousness as its chief explicandum.'!” Its task is to explain the related 
notions of objectivity and the autonomy of science and logic. Both oppose psychologism!!° as 
a way of explicating these notions, and consequently strive for purity in philosophical think- 
ing. They approach their common task by attempting to found the a priori rules of thinking 
that make the sciences possible as logical systems, and both try to demonstrate the autonomy 
of mind by reconstructing the a priori functions (Natorp) or reducing the structures (Husserl) 
of reason. Thanks to their decades-long dialogue, this agreement became marked enough to 
permit Heidegger later to assimilate them in contrast to his own so-called “fundamental on- 
tology”, and for Gadamer to call Husserl’s later thought “neo-Kantian”. !!! 


107 Natorp, in his review of Husserl’s /deas, interprets Husserl as striving for the same goal as Na- 
torp himself. In a manner very reminiscent of his reading of Plato, Natorp sees Husserl in a progressive 
struggle from a dogmatic to a genetic conception of subjectivity. He therefore generously identifies both 
methodological and substantive elements of Husserl’s thought as approximations of his own system. 
Indeed, Natorp is pointing to a real tension in Husserl’s system between his earlier “static” and later 
“genetic” Phenomenology. Of special interest here is his identification of Husserl’s method of Reduktion 
with his own Rekonstruktion. They are similar, of course, because both are paths away from experience 
back to purity and innocence. But it is wishful thinking on Natorp’s part to see the difference as merely 
verbal: the terms themselves reflect the basic disagreement concerning the nature of intuition, discussed 
above. Rekonstruktion presupposes a prior Konstruktion or synthesis of the objects of thought, which, as 
we saw, is an entirely active process of mind. Reduktion, by contrast, makes no such presupposition: the 
whole point is to lead the mind back not to theoretical syntheses of objectivities, but to a genuine appre- 
hension of the objects given to it. The tension between neo-Kantian activity and phenomenological 
suspension of such activity is therefore irresolvable. 

108 Cf. Kaufmann, 1949: 803-4. (For Marcuse, this agreement is a function of merely being differ- 
ent moments of “bourgeois” thought; see Marcuse, 1968.) 

109 On “consciousness” as a key topos of the age, see: Hughes, 1961: 15, 63-4. 

110 Husserl, like Natorp, sees his task as securing philosophy’s position against the claims of scien- 
tific positivism, but arrives late to the fight against psychologism; the Marburgers had already been 
combating it for decades when his famous refutation appeared in the Prolegomena of 1900. For an 
interpretation of the differences between Husserl’s anti-psychologism and that of his neo-Kantian prede- 
cessors, see: Farber, 1968: 110-1. 

111 Gadamer, 1986-87: 15, 17; cp. Heidegger, 1982: 201; Gethmann, 1989: 104, ff. If anything, it 
was the late Natorp who veered from what Gadamer has called Marburg’s Methodenfanatizismus, in his 
late exploration of das Urkonkrete, a turn with which Heidegger would have had more sympathy than 
with the late Husserl (cf. Brach, 1996). This represents an angle of Heidegger’s relationship to Natorp 
that I leave aside in this study. It is my view that Natorp’s phenomenological Kehre, like Heidegger’s, 
has been exaggerated. The so-called “Metakritischer Anhang {Metacritical Appendix]” to the 1921 
edition of Platos Ideenlehre is often produced as evidence of Natorp’s purported change of heart, but 
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The similarity between Natorp and Husserl most important for understanding Heideg- 
ger’s eventual critique turns on their interpretations of consciousness, for these determine 
their respective interpretations of the meaning of being. For Natorp, being means the copula 
in a (true) predication; for Husserl it turns out to be maximal intuitive fulfillment. What Hei- 
degger especially comes to criticize in both of these interpretations of the Seinssinn is that 
they unquestioningly interpret it in terms of theoretical consciousness. We have seen the 
reason for this in the case of Natorp: theoretical consciousness is the explicitly acknowledged 
fact whose possibility he wants in the first place to explain, before moving on to the domains 
of morality, politics, and art. It is less clear why Husserl should cling, initially, to the same 
foundation for his interpretation of being. As I will show in the next chapter, Heidegger’s 
critique of Plato partly serves to illuminate this question. 

On the other hand, Natorp and Husserl’s theoretical and methodical Grundbegriffe differ 
radically. As I discussed in Chapter Three, Natorp takes phenomena to be the objectivities 
that the mind or psyche generates out of the sensible manifold. Yet these are not the objects of 
science, because they always retain an element of Erscheinung, and are thus what I called 
first-order phenomena. By contrast, scientific objects or second-order phenomena have no 
remainder of Erscheinung, because they are theoretically generated. Thus, an obvious prob- 
lem with Natorp’s conception of science is that he seems to grant first-order phenomena no 
ontological status whatever, which is on the face of it very strange;!!? after all, the phenom- 
ena are not nothing. True, even for Natorp certain phenomena possess being, but only para- 
sitically: they feed off of pure being by being judged to be thus and such, i.e., by being sub- 
sumed under a concept. This phenomenal being is not existential, but merely predicative. 
Natorp himself says that the Sinn des Seins of phenomena is imposed upon phenomena. As 
his readings of the Phaedo and Parmenides show, phenomena can only be (as) the objects of 
judgments, i.e., constituted as objects by an act of judgment. !!3 

Phenomenology’s rival conception of phenomenon is epitomized in Heidegger’s slogan, 
“Phenomenology is Ontology’”.!'4 This phrase seems to presuppose an equivalence between 
to phainomenon and to on. How can we reconcile this with the traditional opposition of “phe- 
nomena” (appearances) and “onta”, the “(real) beings/things’”? Should we not expect “phe- 
nomenology” to name the “science of appearances” as opposed to the “science of be- 
ing(s)”?!!5 For Kant, the world presents or gives itself to us only as appearance and never as 
itself, an insight which leads to the dissolution of ontology:!!® for how can there be a science 
of that to which we can in principle have no access, the Dinge (onta) an sich? Though Kant 
does not put it quite this way, the sciences would on his view all turn out to be “phenome- 


even a cursory reading shows that he holds fast to the basic tenets of the first edition. As Heidegger 
suggests in his Nachruf auf Paul Natorp, Natorp was only beginning to revise those views at the time of 
his death in 1924 (Heidegger, 1992: 1). 

112 & | have argued, “phenomena” are beings for Natorp, for even as objects given in intuition, they 
are more than brute sense data: they have already been worked over by intuition itself, having been 
formed by space and time; in Kant, as I have also pointed out, some texts seem to tend in a similar direc- 
tion. 

113 This view, as I argue, is one of Heidegger’s main targets in Being and Time. For even if we 
grant Natorp that his theory works as a logic of science, i.e., even if phenomena considered as scientific 
objects must be thought of as “objectivated” instances of scientific Ge-setze, why should the notions, 
“phenomenon” and “being” be restricted to this scientific sense? 

114 Cf, SZ: 27; Heidegger, 1982: 11; 1985: 72. 

MS Cf. SZ: 28. 

116 This view is controversial: Heidegger, for one, in his dispute with Cassirer, thought that Kant’s 
project precisely was ontology. 
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nologies”, namely the systematic con-nexions of our experience, where “systematic” means 
“rule-governed”, and “experience” always means “sensible”—1.e., phenomenal—experience. 
Philosophy would on this view be transcendental critique of such “phenomenology”. To the 
degree that an ontology could be at all countenanced by Kant or the neo-Kantians, it would 
not be as a Jogos of any thing, but merely of the little word “‘is’—a mere ghost of what ontol- 
ogy in the full-blooded sense intends. 

Husserl challenges this Kantian meaning of “phenomenon” (and the “phenomenology” 
we might expect to flow from it). By examining his reinterpretation of “phenomenon” we can 
begin to understand Heidegger’s paradoxical slogan. The Marburgers basically equate the 
notion of “phenomenon” with “fact”: a posteriori facts or phenomena require a transcendental 
analysis of their a priori conditions of possibility. Consequently, they distinguish the empiri- 
cal from the a priori by marking off phenomena from non-phenomenal, purely logical or 
discursive functions; subjective, first-order phenomena do not and cannot receive any phi- 
losophical treatment in themselves. As we have seen, Husserl conceives the a priori-a poste- 
riori dichotomy very differently. The a priori is not of a wholly different order from the 
empirical, as it is for the Kantian. Rather, apriority is a function of how the empirical realm is 
approached, namely through a methodical exposure of the invariant structures of (conscious) 
experience, viz., the eide. Husserl’s conception of the a priori is thus framed more in terms of 
static essence, as opposed to the dynamic potency implicit in the Kantian “condition of possi- 
bility”. As we saw above, a crucial consequence of his essentialism is that it gives the a priori 
infinitely wider scope than a (neo-) Kantian can countenance. 

Another feature of Husserl’s disagreement with the (neo-) Kantian notion of “fact” is that 
it is not scientistic.!'7 As I suggested above, the natural sciences may be thought of as “phe- 
nomenologies” in a Kantian sense. Of course, most scientists do not take themselves merely 
to be establishing the rules governing the train of appearances, but as giving us true knowl- 
edge of reality, and in this they take (or have been seen by certain philosophers to take) for 
granted a naively realistic ontology.!!8 Neo-Kantian philosophy of science is one response to 
such realism, Husserl’s Phenomenology another. The neo-Kantians refocus attention on 
phenomenology as the Jogic of the sciences of phenomena, and in this respect rightly see 
themselves as developing a Kantian theme. Husserl, by contrast, turns his attention to phe- 
nomenology as the science of phenomena, i.e., to the different modes in which the phenomena 
give themselves (or, as Kant would put it, “are given”) to our sensibility. But the difference in 
emphasis is everything. The neo-Kantians unquestioningly accept the definitional restriction 
of phenomena to the parameters of natural science. In other words, the phenomena whose 
logic they seek are from the start phenomena of science. Husserl, on the other hand, places no 
restrictions on the sorts of phenomena or the point of view from which phenomena are to be 
investigated. Where he likely would see in the Se/bstverstdndlichkeit of Marburg scientism 
the naivety of sophistication, Phenomenology, too, strives for a “naive” point of view or 


117 By this I do not mean Husserl thinks philosophy is not scientific. Indeed, no less than the Mar- 
burgers, he is concerned with the scientificity of philosophy. For the former, this is gained scientistically, 
viz., through orienting philosophy with respect to science: philosophy is scientific because it is critique 
of science. For Husserl, philosophy’s scientificity is autonomous, depending entirely upon the possibility 
of rigorous self-reflection, something he thinks is only, and in the highest degree, possible in Phenome- 
nology. 

118 | do not think Kant would have been upset by this (non)self-conception of scientists qua scien- 
tists. Self-reflection on the conditions of possibility of science is not their job: doing science is. Of 
course, Kant would have objected to a philosophical account of science that promotes a realist ontology. 
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presuppositionlessness. !!° Thus, neo-Kantianism’s interpretation of philosophy as the logic of 
science is not the main problem for Husserl. Indeed, as I said, his own first works sought to 
establish the foundation of logic and the exact sciences. Rather, he objects to the metaphysical 
presuppositions and conclusions of that neo-Kantian logic and its application to all other 
domains of experience. Husserl therefore adopts a more cautious approach. !2° First, he ac- 
knowledges that logic and scientific cognition are given to us as psychic phenomena; second, 
he does not isolate and privilege some one domain of the psychic (that of science) and then 
ground the a priori in this alone.!?! While there is agreement that philosophy is to investigate 
the a priori, Husserl’s different conception of the a priori naturally leads to a different con- 
ception of philosophy: not critique, but Phenomenology, which is necessarily a descrip- 
tive enterprise, since the a priori essences are already given in and through a posteriori ex- 
perience. Of course, they need to be isolated from and purified of factical contingency, but 
that process is but a means to the end of seeing, fixing, and describing them in their transcen- 
dental purity. 

The reason for Husserl’s catholicity of scope is a difference in philosophical temper. His 
battle-cry is not “Back to Kant!” but “To the things themselves!” He is skeptical of a theory 


119 Cf. Heidegger, 1985: 39. From Natorp’s point of view, the Phenomenology’s aim for the abso- 
lute leads it astray: the naive “insight” into science causes it entirely to misconstrue the nature of a 
scientific law. Thus a Levinas can write: “Now a law of nature is the result of the intuition of individual 
facts. That is why it remains contingent and its necessity merely probable” (Levinas, 1967: 96). For 
Natorp, this is nonsense on many levels. Laws qua laws are a priori, not results of intuitions and induc- 
tion over intuitions. They are hypotheses, posits, true, but they are posited as necessary. Although they 
are defeasible, this does not make them “contingent” and “merely probable”. The probability that a 
particular hypothesis is “true”, does not make the hypothesis itself probabilistic. (Of course, Levinas’s 
reading of the passage on which the quoted statement is based is astonishingly obtuse [cf. Prolegomena, 
61]. Husserl is there talking not about sciences in general, but of psychology in particular, which, he 
says, so far is no more than an assemblage of “vague generalities”. This observation—Husserl says it is 
not a criticism—is distinct [“hinzugefiig?’] from the remark that psychology is an empirical science.) 
Husserl himself seems to share this absolutist conception of the sciences—a relic of the German Idealist 
past: the “sciences want to reach an absolute rationality” (deen I: 25; 1910/11: 321, et passim), “if they 
want to avoid the crises in which the meaning itself of what they study becomes obliterated, then ontol- 
ogy must first have explored the intimate and aprioric structure of their objects and clarify the essential 
categories which constitute it” (Levinas, 1967: 98). For the neo-Kantians, by contrast, the absolute is in 
fact relative in the same sense as the a priori is: the objective domains or “ontologies” themselves 
change as the noetic acts develop into sciences, in a process Cassirer, e.g., traces out of magic and myth. 
On this account, the phenomenological conception of truth falls deeply into doubt, since a mythic eidos 
could be seen truly, fully, evidently, but nevertheless be “false” (or not). While only the Natorpian law- 
functions can avoid this theoretical pit-fall, his system also makes “truth” a concept of little scientific 
utility. There is only explicability or deducibility on this or that accepted Grundlage, nothing more. 

120 Cf. Kaufmann, 1949: 805-6. 

121 Does such a turn to the “psychic” not flirt dangerously with psychologism? Natorp thinks so. 
The neo-Kantian aversion to considering pre- or non-theoretical phenomena is rooted in anti- 
psychologism. Phenomena that are not considered from the perspective of anonymous or trans-subjective 
objectivity are merely subjective, all too closely wrapped up in the quirks of the individual human psy- 
che. Natorp would consider such phenomena as anxiety or love or fear of death not to be possible objects 
of transcendental inquiry, but solely of empirical psychology. For such reasons he is suspicious of Phe- 
nomenology. But whereas “psychologism” names a speculative stance concerning the origin of phenom- 
ena, Phenomenology, as an anti-theory, aims at unprejudiced description of phenomena. It makes no 
metaphysical claims concerning the nature or source of experience beyond what is immediately given to 
the inquirer; the phenomenologist is first of all interested in just the facts—and only then in their condi- 
tions of possibility. 
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like Natorp’s, not because it is transcendental, but because it seems to skip!?? too quickly 
over the facts—in this case, the phenomena—of consciousness. !23 This does not mean that 
the phenomenologist is ultimately less interested than the Kantian in the transcendental condi- 
tions of perception or of scientific cognition, yet unlike the Kantian, the phenomenologist 
demands a prior, thoroughgoing description of whatever the transcendental conditions of 
possibility are to be established of, e.g., the conception of number or the electron, but also the 
perception of the table or flock of birds. Thus, anything that appears, or shows, or “gives” 
itself to the mind counts as a phenomenon for the Husserlian. This includes all the phenomena 
the Kantian would countenance, but also the essences of those first order phenomena, since 
essences, no less than percepts, are given to the mind for contemplation. Even more paradoxi- 
cally, these essences are considered to be phenomena to the highest degree, since they show 
themselves purely and invariably, as opposed to the factical variation and contingency of 
perceptual phenomena. As we will see in Chapter Seven, this Husserlian conception of es- 
sence is of great moment for Heidegger’s interpretation of Plato. 

I said that Phenomenology is animated by a different temper than is neo-Kantianism, and 
suggested that a suspicion of transcendental deductions of a priori functions lies behind its 
focus on the Sachen selbst. This difference in outlook is substantively confirmed by the most 
basic observation of transcendental consciousness that appears upon performance of epoché, 
namely that consciousness is intentional. There can on this view be nothing that one may call 
“consciousness” prior to consciousness-of-something. Since there is no consciousness prior to 
its contents, !*4 there can also be no deduction (as Natorp thinks) of contentless functions that 
constitute pure consciousness. Instead, Phenomenology’s task is to lay bare and articulate the 
manifold modes of the intentional arc spanning and binding consciousness (intentio) and its 
content (intentum); it does not speak like neo-Kantianism of “objectivation”, but simply of 
objects, since at the immediate level of consciousness we are conscious of objects, not of 
objectivation. 

Hence the transcendental Kantian approach must be radically modified. For if intentio 
and intentum are co-original, then there can be no reason why I should begin my philosophi- 
cal investigation with the subjective rather than the objective side of the intentional arc. I 
cannot decide a priori whether the conditions of possibility of conscious experience lie on 
one side or the other. For this reason, one must begin with description. Instead of asking, 


122 Indeed, this skipping is not accidental, but a necessary result of their obsession with reducing 
subjectivity to a single, spontaneous Ursprung. We saw how that obsession led the Marburgers to rein- 
terpret both Vernunft and Anschauung into the only truly active source of meaning, Verstand. They 
rejected Anschauung because it was defined as passive, Vernunft because it is not active in the full sense 
of generating experience. Moreover, they sought to reduce the understanding’s categories to a unitary 
source. Reason was collapsed into the understanding, and Cohen ultimately tried to eliminate any passive 
aspects of intuition whatever, holding the phenomena themselves to be generated by the mind. Even in 
Natorp’s more moderate idealism, the passively intuited component of cognition remains an amor- 
phously chaotic material principle, the datum XY, possessing no determinations of its own. It is thus so 
featureless as to be unthinkable, which for the neo-Kantians amounts to not being. The entire focus for 
Natorp as for Cohen lies in the spontaneous act of genetic objectivation, of literally thinking objects into 
being. For the neo-Kantians, consciousness, specifically scientific cognition, consists solely in this 
activity. 

123 Cf. Kaufmann, 1949: 808, ff. 

124 “There are ... not two things present in immanent experience; the object is not immanently ex- 
perienced and then next to it the intentional, immanent experience itself; ... rather, only one thing is 
present, the intentional, immanent experience, of which the essential descriptive characteristic [of pre- 
senting an objectivity] is precisely the relevant intention” (Husserl, 1901 [LU V: §11a], translation 
quoted from Bernet, et al., 1993: 91). 
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“How is it possible that I have the experience I in fact have?” one asks more simply: “What is 
the quality of this experience I in fact have?” The point of this descriptive task is to expose 
the kind of structure we are dealing with, whose nature we are trying to discern. To take a 
phenomenological starting point is, in the first place, to observe the phenomena without ini- 
tially privileging one kind of phenomenon, since, at the level of description no justification 
remains to think that one sort of experience will yield a priori knowledge rather than another. 
Any experience may yield a priori knowledge; the a priori structures or essences of any do- 
main of phenomena may be rigorously established, provided it is approached through epoche. 

As we have seen, Natorp seeks to ground objectivity by reconstructing the genetic source 
of scientific cognition in his categorial function-concepts; these categories are understood as 
actively constitutive of the objects of science, its phenomena. By contrast, Husserl sees his 
project as primarily descriptive. Natorp’s reconstructive deduction of categorial functions is 
paralleled in Husserl’s method by the various analytic reductions ending in bare noemata, yet 
these are not—at least before his incorporation of Natorp’s criticisms—conceived as factors 
or active functions that generate phenomena. On the contrary, they first appear as abstract 
precipitates of living consciousness. Thus, against Natorp’s transcendental deduction, Husserl 
opposes his eidetic reduction. Instead of a Natorpian reconstruction of the conditions of pos- 
sibility of the meaningful, objective propositions that constitute scientific knowledge, viz., 
their generative categorial functions, Husserl pursues the immediate givenness in intuition of 
the meaning of such propositions (or at least of their constituent concepts). This methodologi- 
cal opposition issues in their radical disagreement about the nature of intuition, discussed 
above. 

Now in denying the possibility of eidetic intuition, Natorp deprives himself of any re- 
course to absolute eidetic foundations. Instead, as I argued in Chapter Three, he is committed 
to a relative a priori: the categories of scientific objectivity are a priori relative to the phe- 
nomena that are constructed in accordance with their rules of constitution, but the categories 
themselves are ever open to revision. Only the idea tou agathou, which Natorp calls “the law 
of lawfulness” (i.e., the Ur-posit “that there be posits”), is beyond revision, as are (probably) 
the basic logical concepts that make possible predication, and so thought itself. But these 
Geseize are absolute in a very different sense than the absoluteness Husserl seeks in his eide. 
Natorp’s Gesetze are merely the formal conditions of sense, but are in themselves sense-less; 
Husserl’s eide, by contrast, just are pure sense, pure noematic content. On Natorp’s view, it is 
just this content that is eternally revisable, since it is synthesized; nothing guarantees the 
eternal validity of any particular synthesis. The history of scientific paradigm shifts illustrates 
the continual abandonment of certain synthetic principles and the adoption of others. For 
Husserl, by contrast, the noema is given, not synthesized; it is to be analytically distilled, not 
into constituting factors, but down to its pure meaning “as such”, “in itself”. 

This brings us to perhaps the deepest difference. Whereas Husserl’s philosophical ideal is 
that of a presuppositionless science, for Natorp philosophy is a theory of hypotheses—i.e., 
presuppositions. Indeed, for Natorp the notion of a presuppositionless science, far from being 
an ideal, amounts to non-sense, since science is nothing more than constructing propositions 
within a framework of presuppositions (Grundlegungen, hypotheseis) that are subjected to 
constant testing and revision. To go “beyond” presuppositions would be to annihilate thought. 
Consequently, as I pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, philosophy for Natorp can 
never be more than ancillary critique of science, interpreting, as it were, the laws the sciences 
lay down, in accordance with the canon of transcendental logic. For Husserl, by contrast, 
philosophy ought to be itself a science, presuppositionless, and legislating to the other sci- 
ences. 
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Because Phenomenology is a method of clarification rather than (re)construction, we can 
also see why Husserl typically speaks of “structures” instead of “functions”. At the descrip- 
tive level, prior to the so-called genetic level, consciousness as intentional shows an obvious 
structure, namely of an intentional object bound to a conscious subject, or a subject binding 
an intentional object through an intentional ray. This leads to the second point: the phenome- 
nological description is agnostic. It says nothing (yet) about the object’s ontological status, 
e.g., that it is insofar as the mind generates it, or, alternatively, as a real existent outside the 
mind. In the case of perception, the phenomenologist simply observes that I see a table, or a 
lion, 1.e., am conscious of a table or lion—that a tabular or leonine phenomenon appears to 
me as such, and not as an “x” or in any way indeterminate (except accidentally, e.g., blurred, 
or dimly). 

So we see that despite their common goals and inspiration, the difference in philosophical 
lexicon represents and perhaps even determines deeper philosophical differences with radical 
consequences for the interpretation of Plato. For Natorp, the a priori is a system of laws and 
methods, whereas for Husserl, it is a system of entities, viz., the pure essences or eide. Yet 
these two views are incompatible as frameworks for interpreting Plato’s ideai.'*5 Consider for 
example their respective conceptions of phenomenon and intuition. On Natorp’s view, there 
can be no “intuition” of the ideai because they are themselves the systematic conditions of 
possibility of all intuition, that is, the active construction of objects or second-order phenom- 
ena;!?° in other words, the ideai are categories, and there is no intuition, only deduction of 
categories. If, on the other hand, we take a Husserlian approach to Plato, the ideai or eidé are 
conceived as beings, not laws, as things, not methods. And as beings, they may be contem- 
plated. Indeed, they are the purest objects of contemplation. 


5.3.2. Questions of being. 


Having laid out the phenomenological background, we now have the resources for under- 
standing Heidegger’s critique both of neo-Kantianism and of Husserl’s thought. In this sec- 
tion, I take up the basic concept of “being”, by comparing its status in neo-Kantianism and 
Husserlian Phenomenology. I then discuss how Heidegger’s notion of being diverges from 
both. 


5.3.2.1. Being and the object of philosophy. 


The meaning of being for Natorp and Husserl, respectively, is determined not so much by 
their differing conceptions of philosophy’s aim, as by their means of specifying and attaining 
it. While their common goal is a scientific account of consciousness, for Natorp this implies 
an account of scientific consciousness, while for Husserl it implies an eidetic account of 
consciousness tout court.'7 Heidegger, as we will see, differs from them on all these points. 
For neo-Kantians of all stripes, “being” signifies nothing more than the copula in a true 
predication expressing a true judgment. We must keep in mind the peculiarity of the neo- 
Kantian conception of judging: I do not make a judgment about an object given to me as a 
datum, a datum about which I can make a judgment that can be true or false with respect to 


125 Whether Husserl is right that an essence can be a law in Natorp’s sense is beyond us to decide 
here; our main interest lies in understanding the consequences that the differences in their interpretations 
of the a priori elicit in Heidegger. 

126 See Chapter Three for a discussion of first- and second-order phenomena in Natorp. 

!27 Tn a nutshell: (neo-)Kantianism: account of a priori knowledge; Phenomenology: a priori ac- 
count of knowledge (and all other modes of intentionality). 
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some objective determinations given with or in that datum. Natorp condemns such a concep- 
tion of givenness as “dogmatic”. Rather, the judgment itself constitutes the object for me: the 
object gua object has no being outside of that which my judgment, “S is P” generates. As a 
result, “ontology”, the science of the being of beings, is resolved into a logic of correct judg- 
ment. The neo-Kantian conception of “being” is restricted to a theory of science and is radi- 
cally uninterested in pre-theoretical phenomena, because there can only be doxa about the 
non-scientific. 

Phenomenology, on the other hand, strives to give an eidetic account of all phenomena 
by reducing the various ways of givenness of empirical onta to essences and essential modes 
of givenness. This eidetic account may be interpreted as ontology, since it purports to explain 
the being of beings (where the beings are all inadequately intended phenomena, and “being” 
is their essences). It is important to see how closely this ontological aspect of Phenomenology 
is associated with the descriptive phase of Husserl’s development. Because Phenomenology 
starts out with a description of the phenomena as “the things themselves” (i.e., in their being 
qua phenomena, and not as appearances of something else “behind” them), it is already ori- 
ented towards the phenomena as beings (i.e., as what-is [Seiendes; onta], rather than as what- 
merely-appears [Erscheinungen; phantasmata}]). This ontic orientation progressively descends 
to deeper ontological layers as the phenomenological reductions are brought into play and the 
phenomena are redescribed in eidetic terms. Yet, as I mentioned earlier, the Cartesian move 
implicit in the phenomenological epoché leads Husserl gradually to abandon the descriptive- 
ontological dimension of his early Phenomenology and tend ever more towards a genetic 
theory of objectivity a la Natorp. 

Indeed, Husserl’s idealistic phase is “neo-Kantian’”’!?8 insofar as “being” is understood as 
“nothing else than the Correlate of [consciousness], i.e., Being is just what Consciousness has 
as its ‘accusative’ ...” (Ryle, 1929: 363).!29 I call this (neo-)Kantian because it excludes the 
possibility of a science of being as such: being has a sense here only as a correlate of con- 
sciousness; and this amounts to much the same (for Heidegger, anyway) as the neo-Kantian 
argument that “being” is simply the positing by thinking of scientific propositions, in which 
“being”, as the copula, constitutes the con-nexion of empirical phenomena.!3° The “neo- 
Kantian” moment of Husserlian Phenomenology consists precisely in the concentration on the 
intentional structures of the consciousness that receives (or constitutes) the phenomena. By 
contrast, the question of the being of those phenomena, of the intenta, is “neglected”, as 
Heidegger puts it,!3! or better: the question is systematically rephrased as a question of the 
nature of the intentio. The point to stress for our discussion of Heidegger is that the genetic 
orientation leads Husserl inexorably to the same sort of resolution of ontology into a theory of 
subjectivity, if not into epistemology, as we see in neo-Kantianism. The “being” of objectiv- 
ities (phenomena) is no longer something to be laid bare by a combination of reduction, varia- 
tion, and description. Instead, objectivities are accounted for in terms of the ego’s acts of 
generation. !32 


128 Cf. Gadamer, 1986: 15. 

129 Cf. Buckley, 1992: 38. 

130 Admittedly, Husserl and Natorp differ insofar as Natorp regards “Being” as an act of conscious- 
ness, whereas Husserl considers it a “correlate”; which view is more “Platonic” is a question for later. 

131 Cf. Heidegger, 1985: §§12, 13. 

132 That Husserl divided generation into “active” and “passive” kinds should not distract us from 
the inevitable focus on subjectivity as the ground of phenomena. Passive genesis sti// involves seeing the 
subject as the source of the phenomenon. 
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5.3.2.2. Fundamentalism. 


It is precisely at this juncture in the evolution of Husserl’s thought that Heidegger most 
clearly and critically diverges from his teacher.!33 Heidegger rejects not only the “neo- 
Kantianism” of Husserl’s genetic turn, but moreover throws eidetic science, as conceived by 
Husserl, into question. Both of these facts are crucial for understanding Heidegger’s interpre- 
tation of Plato. 

We might characterize the situation as follows. Husserl begins his Phenomenology with 
the phenomena “themselves”, but already at the descriptive level is led by his interest in 
consciousness and the nature of subjectivity towards essences and away from the phenomena 
in their concrete peculiarity or, to speak with the wise, their facticity. This stage of Phenome- 
nology pleases no one. On the one hand, Natorp criticizes it as dogmatic and gets Husserl to 
see consciousness in terms of generative activity. This is, when it comes to the study of con- 
sciousness, a necessary and correct step, but in taking it, Husserl can be said to abandon the 
agnosticism originally motivating the whole project. The phenomena gua phenomena again 
fall into oblivion, and they are considered only in terms of the subject, or, at best, as the corre- 
lates of subjective acts. 

On the other hand, Heidegger, like Natorp, considers Husserl’s descriptive eidetics mis- 
guided. But instead of advancing toward genetics, Heidegger wants to hold fast to the phase 
of descriptive Phenomenology before the move to eidetics—which means, unfortunately, 
giving up the substance of Husserl’s philosophy. Indeed, the central Husserlian notion of an 
eidetic reduction can on Heidegger’s view only be seen as a mistake. We have to be very 
clear and careful here. As we will shortly see, Heidegger is not opposed to eidetics as such, 
for his own project of fundamental ontology is also an eidetic exploration. !34 Rather he is 
opposed to the world-bracketing, facticity-suspending method of epoché, and the concomitant 
suspension of temporality. Given the ontological dimension of Husserl’s eidetics, one might 
expect Heidegger to have more sympathy with it, yet it is here that his critique is most trench- 
ant. As we will observe when we turn in Chapter Seven to Heidegger’s essay, Platons Lehre 
von der Wahrheit, the critique he offers of the Platonic conception of the eidé in the Republic 
is just as applicable to the eide of what Husserl himself (in a letter to Natorp) called the “static 
Platonism” of descriptive Phenomenology. '!3> In short, Heidegger rejects and criticizes both 
Husserl’s neo-Kantian turn to genetics and the notion of eidetics it replaces, returning instead 
to the original impulse of description. The reactionary fundamentalism of this move, so typi- 
cal of Heidegger, is nonetheless rooted in Phenomenology’s claim to be a science as radical 
as it is rigorous. From Heidegger’s perspective, by preserving the original ontological im- 
pulse, he is adhering to the spirit of Phenomenology more faithfully than Husserl. 


5.3.2.3. Fundamental ontology vs. Phenomenology. 


Heidegger’s radicalization of the incipient ontological orientation of Husserl’s eidetics of 
consciousness has two aspects. First, Heidegger thinks that if Phenomenology’s task is the 
ontological investigation of “regions” whose ontic study it leaves to the special sciences, then 


133 For which reason I do not go further into Husserl’s genetic Phenomenology. 

134 Namely of the essence of Dasein, which is existence; cf. SZ: 12, and esp. 298: “Das Wesen 
dieses Seienden [i.e., des Daseins] ist seine Existenz”. 

135 “(W]obei ich noch bemerken darf, dass ich schon seit mehr als eine[m] Jahrzehnt die Stufe des 
statischen Platonismus tiberwunden und der Phanomenologie als Hauptthema die Idee der transzendenta- 
len Genesis gestellt habe” (RJ Natorp 29.V1.1918 [Husserl-Archive signature]; quoted at Buckley, 1992: 
38; 52, n.7; cf. WM: 229-30, n.4). 
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Phenomenology had better first inquire into the meaning of being.!%° For if it neglects this 
question, the sense of “essence”, true being, its proper object, will remain unclear. Phenome- 
nology will be uncertain of its own goal and unable to live up to its lofty claim to be a rigor- 
ous, indeed the most rigorous science. Second, this ontological project cannot gain the neces- 
sary self-reflective transparency by proceeding directly, as Husserl does, to eidetics of the 
transcendental or “reduced” ego. The fundamentalist phenomenology Heidegger pursues thus 
has as its theoretical goal the being of beings at the ground level of experience. He calls it, 
accordingly, “fundamental ontology”. What we know as Being and Time is Heidegger’s 
attempt to clear the way towards this fundamental ontology through a radicalized account of 
subjectivity as the general phenomenon of Faktizitdt (facticity). 

There are thus several ways in which he modifies Husserlian doctrine. While Heidegger 
follows Husserl in turning to the Sachen, the first Sache he marks is that the fundamental 
level of experience is itself unselfconscious. This has two important methodological conse- 
quences. First, Heidegger does not, like Husserl, immediately reorient himself to the Sachen- 
as-phenomena for a consciousness. Rather, he seeks to describe structures of /ived experience, 
or as he puts it, to lay out the mode of being of that being which knows, to lay out the mean- 
ing of the sum of the cogito. Thus he first notes that at this basic stratum, phenomena do not 
present themselves as intenta (or even as phenomena), but simply as things or beings; that the 
sum is always a being-together-with, both with “things” and with “others”; and that one of the 
essential features of all such beings is that they “encounter” us within an environment or 
“world”. !37 This is true of all intentional states, be they everyday, scientific, or hallucinatory. 
Heidegger thus notices that before all consciousness (which for both Natorp and Husserl 
amounts to reflective se/f-consciousness), we always already stand in a relation to beings, 
from which he infers that we must always already somehow understand being. This “always- 
already” understanding, as we shall see, constitutes the entity Heidegger calls “Dasein”, the 
being that each of us is. At the same time, it is precisely this notion of environing world that 
indicates for Heidegger that not all phenomena of experience can in the end be reduced to the 
intentio-intentum template as the universal structure of consciousness. 

The second consequence of marking the unselfconsciousness of basic experience is Hei- 
degger’s rejection of the theoretical stance implicit in Husserl’s suspension of the factical 
world in order to isolate essences. For Heidegger, “world” itself requires—qua phenomenon, 
a phenomenological analysis. Indeed, “world” denotes just that Ur-phenomenon of lived 
experience in which our pre-conscious (though not un-conscious!) modes of being or “com- 
portments” are anchored. It is in encountering and being encountered by things and others 
within a world, that intentionality manifests itself at the primitive stratum. For before an “T” is 
conscious of itself as a knower (or wisher or lover, etc.), or of the surrounding things as “ob- 
jects” of knowledge (or desire, or love), before all this, the “I” in question exists, and its 
objects are given to me simply as being. It is here, then, that Heidegger’s ontology begins its 
investigation, asking: What does “being” mean when I say I “exist” or the things given to me 
“are”? What does “being” mean at this primitive level of everydayness? If, moreover, Phe- 
nomenology is to be true to its motto—To the things themselves !—and if it wants to analyze 
them in their modes of givenness, i.e., ontologically, then the last thing it should do is bracket 
the field in which they appear, viz., the “world”. !38 The world is not itself a thing, is not, in 


136 Cf. esp. Aristotle, Metaphysics, [°1. 

137 Cf. esp. Plotinus, Ennead V.1.4, Il. 16-22. 

138 As Ryle writes: 

Heidegger is critical of this naive assumption; and Phenomenology must, he urges, so far from 
accepting the alleged cleavage between Consciousness and Being, select as its first task of all, 
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our pre-theoretical experience of it, an intentional object at all. Instead, it is the opening in 
which phenomena are given, or simply are for us in the first place. Thus world cannot help 
but be a crucial theme of any fundamental ontological investigation, insofar as it is the envi- 
roning zone in which things exist. !39 For Heidegger, to suspend the “world” is to bracket the 
most basic stratum. !4° 

Despite these important modifications of orthodox Phenomenology, Heidegger’s phe- 
nomenological practice in Being and Time, as well as in his Plato-lectures, remains concerned 
with the structure of subjectivity. For while the ultimate end is a re-opening of the question of 
the meaning of “being”, the method involves an analysis of the essential structures of human 
being (Dasein), i.e., a phenomenological account of “human ontology”. Thus, though neither 
world nor Dasein are suspended but considered in their mutual embeddedness, this considera- 
tion still exhibits a transcendental motif. In explaining his project, Heidegger constantly says 
that he is laying bare the “conditions of possibility” for such phenomena as, e.g., theoretical 
subjectivity. These conditions turn out to be the primordial structures of everydayness, which, 
if they are to be described ontologically, i.e., as the essential structures of Dasein, can only be 
displayed by something like Husserl’s free variation. 

It is therefore important to distinguish (1) the end of fundamental ontology from (2) the 
means of the “existential analytic”. And within the existential analytic, one must again distin- 


the analysis and description of that most primitive level of Experience in which is generated 
for us that seeming polar opposition. Our attitude of regarding Being as the opposite of Con- 
sciousness is itself on of the intentional experiences, and perhaps the most important of the in- 
tentional experiences that Phenomenology must examine. (Ryle, 1929: 363) 


As Heidegger sees it, he is trying to refound Phenomenology in its own true spirit: zu den Sachen, 
can only primarily imply ontology, and not epistemology (although it of course does not prevent episte- 
mology from being developed along phenomenological lines). It is important to emphasize Ryle’s point, 
that Heidegger aims at the “most primitive level of Experience in which is generated for us that seeming 
polar opposition” between consciousness and being. For it is not the case that Heidegger wants to “com- 
plete” Husserlian Phenomenology simply by refocusing his investigations upon the “neglected intenta”’, 
and so balance out Husserl’s investigations of the intentio. Heidegger can sometimes give that impres- 
sion. Yet that cannot be his goal, for it would completely undermine his starting point, clearly stated in 
the opening paragraphs of Being and Time, that there is a question of being (cf. Ryle, 1929: 368): simply 
focusing on the intenta would vitiate such a question, for then being would lie in the intenta. Cf. Pégge- 
ler, 1980: 125. 

139 Cf, Bernet, 1990: 146. 

140 While this may or may not have the desired effect of clearing the ground of the contingent, it 
certainly does have the problematic result of taking us away as far as possible from den Sachen selbst: 
for they are “in the world’”,—indeed the existence of a world itself is perhaps the most primordial phe- 
nomenon, precisely the one we must abolish, according to Phenomenology. The problem can be re- 
phrased as the difficulty in distinguishing between theoretical “prejudice” and “phenomenological 
fact”—or indeed, the difficulty in falling prey to a prejudice and regarding prejudice as itself a primor- 
dial phenomenon of existence. Ryle writes: 

The most fundamental presuppositions are ontological presuppositions; and it is to this field 

that Phenomenology must go, deliberately postponing the study of the twigs until it has com- 

pleted its examination of the root. And the root is Being (Sein). The root problem of Phe- 

nomenology is the Meaning of Being—not in the sense that a definition is sought for it, for 

that would be a nonsensical demand, but that an insight of a new—phenomenological—sort is 

wanted, in possessing which we shall know “with a difference” something which, of course, 

we must understand or know “in a way” already. And by “Being” is meant not this or that en- 

tity of which we can say that it is or that it is something, but the universal which these exem- 


plify. (Ryle, 1929: 363) 
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guish between (3) the positive phenomenological goal of laying bare the primordial stratum of 
being-in-the-world, on the one hand, and (4) the negative goal of showing why, in accord 
with the nature of this primordial stratum, it conceals itself from itself.!4! All of these mo- 
ments contain implicit critiques of Husserl: (1) insofar as Husserl “neglects” the meaning of 
being no less than the neo-Kantians; (2) and (3) insofar as Husserl’s inquiries remain at the 
level of theoretical subjectivity; (4) by showing why Husserl—qua a philosophizing Dasein 
himself—neglects the fundamental ontological project, in accordance with Dasein’s essence, 
avoiding the ultimate level of self-thematization and reflection. 


5.3.2.4. Fundamental ontology vs. neo-Kantianism. 


Heidegger’s critique of Husserl and neo-Kantianism generally centers on the skipping over of 
primal strata of facticity, in favor of scientific or theoretical experience and its transcendental 
conditions. Particularly upsetting for Heidegger is the consequent annihilation of ontology, 
despite Husserl’s demonstration of the possibility of rigorous, i.e., non-doxic, ontological 
investigation via the eidetic distillation of intentional structures. Heidegger’s critique of neo- 
Kantianism!42 embodies a more authentically Skeptical sense of epoché, namely the suspen- 
sion of belief in theories that go beyond the phenomenologically evident. !43 

One of the matters the neo-Kantians seem to ignore in their story of indefinitely extendi- 
ble genetic processes of objectivation is the plain fact that our conscious experience of phe- 
nomenal data is not of undetermined X’s, but of beings, and that these beings are, moreover, 
given in many ways. As we saw above, Phenomenology in general accuses (neo-) Kantianism 
of naivety in assuming the uniformity of the objects the mind purportedly objectivates, a 
uniformity which derives from taking the phenomena of mathematical physics as the facts 
whose conditions of possibility call for analysis. This scientistic starting point, and the conse- 
quent monotony of phenomena within the very restricted domain whose root Cohen and 
Natorp seek, leads to a correspondingly narrow conception of the meaning of our basic con- 
cepts (being, difference, unity, etc.). And it is this conception which we earlier saw Natorp 
extend as the norm over all other phenomena, insofar as they are possible objects of (scien- 
tific) experience. Yet why should we think that we will discover the root meaning of concepts 
like “being” by taking scientific objects as paradigmatic beings? While Natorp’s interpretation 
of the meaning of being as the copula may be defensible within the limits of natural scientific 
experience, it is by no means obvious that this interpretation gives the meaning of being as 
such. 

We should note a paradoxical, though only seeming affinity between Heidegger and Na- 
torp, over against Husserl. Heidegger thinks that the meaning of being implicit in European 
metaphysics since the ancients is “presence” (Anwesen; parousia).'*+ It is this interpretation 
of being that Heidegger blames his contemporaries, particularly Husserl, for adopting un- 


141 | have so far not discussed Heidegger’s notion of Verfall or “decadence”. This gets treated in 
Chapter Seven. 

142 Both directly in the analysis of theoretical subjectivity in Being and Time, and indirectly in his 
Plato-lectures’ reinterpretations of eidos and idea as rooted in Plato’s own investigation of primordial 
strata of experience, rather than in some (natural-) scientific project. 

143 To wit: 1) the Seinsart of the “cognizing subject” is left unanalyzed in neo-Kantian epistemol- 
ogy: this, as we have seen, is the task of Phenomenology; 2) the theoretical attitude as a “Nur-hinsehen” 
(cp. SZ: 69, 86, 349); 3) Heidegger’s repeated observations that we never experience “pure sensation” 
i.e., that the phenomenal flux is itself a theoretical fiction (cp. SZ: 59; §13). 

144 The Anwesen-interpretation of Sein was “decided” in Plato (though not “by” Plato), and then 
was essentially reconfirmed by the tradition of metaphysics, up to and including Husserl. Cf. Tugendhat, 
1988, esp. pp. 6-12 and §§2-5. 
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awares, and that he wants, through fundamental ontology, to call into question. Yet Heideg- 
ger’s characterization of the traditional meaning of being seems completely to mischaracterize 
the neo-Kantian notion of being. Indeed, one might say that the notion of being-as-presence 
also constitutes the target of Natorp’s critique of Husserlian Phenomenology, insofar as be- 
ing-as-presence has the “dogmatic” overtones of the givenness of an object to the subject’s 
gaze. 

We find in Natorp and Cohen both a radically untraditional concept of being, conflicting 
with any interpretation of being-as-presence, as well as an extended argument that their 
“functional” concept of being was in fact discovered by Plato and periodically reconfirmed, 
not in Western metaphysics (i.e., “ontology”), but in its alleged opposite, Western idealism. In 
other words, Natorp and Heidegger share a deep dissatisfaction with the interpretation of 
being as presence, only where Heidegger thinks it was cemented by the metaphysical tradition 
of Platonism, Natorp thinks this is precisely what that tradition, as he understands it, has 
always struggled against. Still, Heidegger cannot consider Natorp’s interpretation of being as 
purely copulative to be progress, except perhaps insofar as its radicalism might inspire re- 
newed thinking of being. For, as we have said repeatedly, Natorp entirely abolishes the ques- 
tion of being: even more than in Husserl, Natorp represents an extreme of the idealistic ten- 
dency to reduce the world utterly to what appears, or what is allowed to appear, within the 
parameters of the system: the world of beings is nothing but what has been ge-se/zt into the 
Stellensystem which Heidegger later calls das Gestell.'45 

At the outset of Being and Time, Heidegger makes a prima facie case for two points: 1) 
that the Seinsfrage—implicitly opposed to the Bewu/it-seinsfrage—is the basic question of 
Phenomenology (and hence of philosophy); 2) that the appropriate, indeed the only possible 
access to this question, the only basis for interpreting the meaning of being is Dasein. He 
stresses that whatever the plausibility of this prima facie case, his way of proceeding must be 
justified in and through the analysis itself: his procedure will prove its philosophical superior- 
ity to the Bewuftseins-approach by demonstrating how the latter’s interpretations of being 
(both Natorp and Husserl are meant here) are derivative forms of a more basic meaning of 
being revealed by the existential analytic. 

Thus Heidegger constructs Phenomenology as a science prior to any epistemology such 
as Natorp’s. In Being and Time, he works towards this goal in a very systematic way, giving a 
rival phenomenological account of every conceptual moment of the neo-Kantian system, and 
showing that this system is grounded in deeper “existenzial” structures: !4¢ 

Erkenntnistheorie < Ontologie 

Bewufstsein < Dasein 
Mannigfaltigkeit < Welt 
Urteil < Verstehen/Auslegung 
Aussage < Rede 

Before explicating and evaluating these oppositions, it is important to note that the priority of 
Heidegger’s phenomenologico-ontological approach also extends to his interpretation of Plato 
with respect to Natorp’s, with a similarly parallel structure: for every neo-Kantian interpreta- 
tion of a Platonic notion or theme, Heidegger gives a phenomenological one. He does not 
thereby aim to “disprove” the former; on the contrary, his aim is to show that the neo-Kantian 
interpretation is in many ways “correct” [richtig], but that for just this reason it cannot pene- 
trate to the true phenomenological radicalism of Plato’s “questioning”. Admittedly, this 
statement will strike the reader as obscure, and it is my aim in the rest of the book to clarify 


145 Cf. my (2005). 
146 «<” means “is posterior to and parasitic on”. 
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especially this point. To anticipate, Heidegger regards Natorp’s Plato-reading as correct pre- 
cisely because neo-Kantianism is the culmination (as Natorp himself claims) of one of two 
tendencies within Plato’s thought. These two tendencies, which we shall examine closely in 
what follows, are in constant tension in the dialogues, though Heidegger believes that the one 
which Natorp champions is the one which Plato was in some sense pre-determined to “de- 
cide”. This decision, in turn, closed off the radical questioning in which Plato and the pre- 
Socratics had engaged. These obscurities, too, I will address in what follows. 


5.3.2.5. Fundamental ontology and history. 


While it is obvious that despite his disagreements Heidegger owes his basic inspiration to 
Husserl, the positive influence of Natorp has been mostly overlooked. There are two main 
reasons for this. First, one is tempted to think that what Heidegger rejects in Husserl is pre- 
cisely an idealism owed to Husserl’s close critical relationship with Natorp. Second, the 
cliché that the Marburgers focused on science and not on history or the historicity of con- 
sciousness might further lead one to underestimate the Natorpian influence on Heidegger. 
Recent scholarship has begun to set the record straight on this point, and my earlier account of 
the Marburgers’ historical motives for reading Plato should also serve to challenge this mis- 
perception. Yet those who have traced the influences of Heidegger’s view of history have 
looked mainly to the Southwest “historical” school, or Dilthey,!47 or Hegel.'!48 My aim is not 
to dney their importance, but to call attention to the striking yet neglected structural parallels 
between Heidegger and Natorp’s views of the tradition. 

One of Heidegger’s chief aims in Being and Time is to explicate Dasein’s essential his- 
toricity, i.e., to show that and how Dasein always already finds itself within a tradition of 
encountering and being encountered by the world. But perhaps it is wrong to say that 
Dasein “finds itself’; rather, in Heidegger’s view, it loses itself in tradition, entirely uncon- 
scious of the original meaning of most or all the concepts through which the world appears to 
it and which give the world sense. Thus, insofar as it has been given that world through tradi- 
tion, Dasein stands in an inauthentic relationship with its world. 

In Heidegger’s view, one of philosophy’s tasks is to challenge Dasein to recollect and 
make explicit those concepts, to reendow them with their original force, and so regain an 
authentic relationship to the world. Hence, for Heidegger, as for his Romantic predecessors, 
philosophy has an essentially historical dimension, as the process of recollection can only 
proceed by retracing the evolution of our basic concepts through the tradition of what he calls 
“Western metaphysics”. But recollection is more than merely retracing. It also means unravel- 
ing the conceptual web that tradition has allegedly spun around its origins, enveloping them in 
an opaque cocoon. Heidegger calls this unraveling and retracing Destruktion. In Being and 
Time, the concept at issue is perhaps the most fundamental: being. Hence, in order to ask the 
question of being anew, we must understand the origins of our current interpretation of being, 
an interpretation that has become obscured in self-evidence (Selbstverstdndlichkeit). 

But what is the cocoon made of? What are these mysterious strands of tradition that the 
philosopher must unravel? There is no unequivocal answer to this question for Heidegger. He 
seems to conceive of tradition as a kind of fog of platitudes through which we blindly stray; 
or else, and worse, as the conscientious activity of scholars, who work out the infinite permu- 
tations of an idea, or study it as an antiquarian curiosity, not seeing that its origin lies in a live 


147 Cf. esp. Bambach, 1995. 

148 Cf. Marx, 1971, and Kisiel, 1971. Marx brings out the Hegelian overtones of Heidegger’s phi- 
losophy of history. That should not, however, obscure the connections between Heidegger and the Mar- 
burg theory of the history of philosophy. 
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urgency of thought. Perhaps this is the simplest answer: tradition consists in answers without 
questions—in a word, dogma. The task is to recover the questions, by dissolving their dog- 
matic chrysalis. 

Now because dogma as a tradition of answers has a history, one might expect its Destruk- 
tion to proceed in reverse chronological order, and indeed that seems to be Heidegger’s offi- 
cial method. But in fact he jumps discontinuously about, now pursuing “deconstructive” or 
“phenomenological” analyses of Descartes and Kant, now focusing on the ancient sources of 
the tradition, Aristotle and Plato. Indeed, we can say that the conception of Destruktion as a 
systematic de-construction or Abbau is a myth, that, on the contrary, Heidegger’s historical 
practice is to slice straight through to the ancient core. Oddly, this direct connection to the 
ancients, first pursued in Heidegger’s lectures on the Sophist, again recalls Natorp’s schema 
of philosophical history. For one thing, the key figures representing its Sternstunden are the 
same: Kant, Descartes, Plato. Moreover, both Natorp and Heidegger construe tradition as the 
dark dead matter separating these shining rings. The figures of Descartes, Kant and Plato are 
especially crucial, for Natorp, because they (re-) discovered idealism, for Heidegger because 
they thought beyond the traditional, broke with tradition ... only then to reconfirm without 
fail the commitment to the traditional interpretation of being. Thus Heidegger’s Destruktion 
of the history of Western metaphysics precisely mirrors the triumphalist story of European 
idealism told by the Marburgers. The depth of that connection only becomes apparent in 
Heidegger’s Plato-readings, in which his unstated aim is to deconstruct the dominance of 
Marburg-style epistemology; even the critiques of science and technology of his late period 
fundamentally depend on and react against the specifically Marburg template of the historical 
evolution of idealism, and Natorp’s interpretation of time as a Ste/lensystem. 

On the other hand, Heidegger’s impulse towards epoché is also reminiscent of Husserl, 
only instead of bracketing the world he brackets tradition. Destruktion just is epoché applied 
historically. But while Destruktion resembles Husserlian epoché, there is one overriding 
difference, which again brings Heidegger much closer to Natorp: Heidegger does not think 
that Destruktion will yield answers. The purity he seeks lies not in the clarity of the answer, 
but in the innocence of the question, of the living, urgent problem at the root of tradition. 
Authenticity consists in confronting the world as a problem. That is what “openness to being” 
means. 

The thesis I develop in Chapter Seven is that just as Natorp interprets Plato’s thought as 
an autochthonous idealism, so Heidegger discerns there an aboriginal Phenomenology. I 
argue that consciously or not, intentionally or not, Heidegger in effect distinguishes two 
Platos. The first Plato is phenomenological in the radical sense Heidegger discerns in the 
Husserl of the Logical Investigations, and whose purity he tries to emulate in Being and Time. 
By contrast, the second Plato’s Greek (pre-) understanding (Verstdndnis) of being-as-presence 
gives rise to an inchoate dogmatism, namely the one described in the first pages of Being and 
Time. Heidegger is torn between these two Platos, just as he is torn between two Husserls. 
Ultimately, he sees his own phenomenology reflected in the early Husserl and in the former 
Plato. But he does not distinguish the Platos chronologically. Rather, Heidegger’s Plato is 
fissured, struggling to break from the inauthenticity of received wisdom into recognition of 
his own ignorance and renewed search for knowledge of what is. Before dealing with these 
matters, however, I turn in the next chapter to another important influence on Heidegger’s 
reading of Plato, the young philologists of Heidegger’s generation who, like him, championed 
the claim of form against the dominance of law. 


6. The Friends of Form: The Archaist Reception of Plato 


Introduction. 


In 1921, the classicist, Paul Friedlander (1882-1968), wrote a letter to his former teacher and 
lifelong master, Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1848-1931). In it Friedlander con- 
fessed that he had struggled for years to overcome “the Wilamowitz in me”.! Wilamowitz 
was an intellectual celebrity in Germany, yet his awe-inspiring skill in textual criticism and 
emendation, his encyclopedic knowledge of Greek art, archaeology, and literature, in the end 
left, for Friedlander, something to be desired.2 Cautiously, Friedlander mentions two other 
influences: the philosopher, Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), and Stefan George (1868- 
1933), the poet.? Friedlainder’s trepidation was justified, for Wilamowitz had attacked 
Nietzsche’s The Birth of Tragedy upon its publication,4 and George and his Kreis or Circle 
had in turn mocked Wilamowitz in print.> Yet, Friedlander suggests, Nietzsche and George 
offered what Wilamowitz could not: an overarching vision of Greek antiquity’s ideal value 
for modern humanity, and thus a reason for devoting his life to the study of the ancients.° 

I call the standpoint on which this vision is based, “archaism’, since it involves both a re- 
jection of modernity in all its dimensions, as well as an idealization of archaic Greek culture 
as modernity’s antipode.’ Friedlander’s susceptibility to archaism was by no means unique. 
At least two other prominent classicists, Hermann Frankel (1888-1977)8 and Karl Reinhardt 
(1886-1958), oscillated between Wilamowitz and George, under the more distant influence of 
Nietzsche®, while two of Natorp’s students, Heinrich Friedemann (1888-1915)! and Kurt 
Hildebrandt (1881-1966)!!, wrote the epitomes of Georgean Plato-interpretation. In this 
chapter, I explore this borderland between philosophy, philology, and poetry, which would 
prove so fertile for the new trend in Plato interpretation. !* I will focus on Friedemann’s Pla- 
ton: Seine Gestalt, Reinhardt’s Platons Mythen, and Friedlander’s monumental Platon. Al- 


! Friedlander to Wilamowitz, 4 July 1921. Letter #75 in Calder and Huss, 1999: 142. 

2 Holscher, 1995: 65. 

3 “Nietzsche, der seit meiner Jugend allmahlich in mich eindringend meinen Gesamtblick auf das 
Leben bestimmte, dann im besonderen meine Ansicht vom ‘Historischen’ formen half .... Es sind noch 
andere verwandelnde Krafte zu nennen, im allgemeinen die ‘Philosophie’ und in den letzten Jahren ist es 
George, der die gréBte Erschiitterung und die starkste Umlagerung aller Krafte gebracht hat”. 

4 Groth, 1950; Henrichs, 1995: 434, ff. 

5 Goldsmith, 1985; Hélscher, 1995: 72. 

6 For further details on the links between Wilamowitz, his students, and the Georgeaner, see Gold- 
smith, 1985. 

7 See Section 6.2. for closer discussion. 

8 But see Calder, 1983: 111. 

9 See esp. Cancik, 1995; Henrichs, 1995: 433, ff. 

10 On Friedemann and Natorp, see: Hildebrandt, 1959: 371; 378, n.10; Hildebrandt, 1965: 144. 

'1 On Hildebrandt and Natorp, see: Hildebrandt, 1959: 372, n.5; esp. Hildebrandt, 1965: 144, and 
144, n.7; Goldsmith, 1985: 604. 

12 See Hélscher, 1995: 66, n.1. There were, of course, other important archaists, such as Walter F. 
Otto, Werner Jaeger, and Wolfgang Schadewaldt (see Hélscher, 1995: 67). I focus on Friedemann, 
Friedlander, and Reinhardt partly for reasons of space, but mainly because their Plato-interpretations are 
most pertinent to the larger project of this book. 
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though these books are intriguing in their own right as artifacts of a short-lived intellectual 
style that flourished before the Second World War, and while they also serve to compensate 
for the one-sidedness of Natorp’s logicist approach to Plato, yet they are most important for 
our purpose as further precedents of both style and substance of Heidegger’s Plato-reading. 

In previous chapters we treated theoretical responses to philosophical problems, and how 
those responses affected German Plato-reception. We now descend into the cultural matrix of 
that reception. Why is such a cultural history necessary now, when it was not before? It would 
be wrong to see neo-Kantianism and Phenomenology as divorced from the social, religious 
and political situation of late nineteenth-century Germany. Natorp and Husserl were products 
of their age, and deeply concerned to solve its crises. However, in virtue of their very concep- 
tion of philosophy, both men sought answers to historical problems in the super-temporal 
dimensions of philosophical subjectivity. Indeed, if there is a perennial tendency in philoso- 
phy, it seems to be this impulse towards the view from no-when. Therefore, one can discuss 
much of their theories without having to flesh out the cultural context. By contrast, to under- 
stand George’s influence on archaist interpreters of Plato, we must adopt a seemingly histori- 
cist approach, examining not only the substance of the archaist reading of Plato, but its socio- 
historical context, as well. This has a reason internal to archaism, for it is a movement that 
self-consciously thematizes its moment as a crisis in world history,!3 an apocalypse.!4 The 
figures around George see Plato as the key to confronting, if not resolving their “existential 
situation”. !> They make him the iconic bearer of all their hopes and fears. Therefore, it is not 
possible to explicate archaist Plato-reception oblivious of its cultural context, since that recep- 
tion is determined by ideological responses to the historical moment. And to understand the 
archaists’ reading of Plato as a crisis-philosopher, we must first understand why they see their 
age as one of crisis. 

The men whose views and disputes determined the archaist generation of the 1880s !6 
were Wilamowitz!7 and George, with Nietzsche in the background. They staked out different 
positions on the significance of history in relation to the present. Nietzsche challenged both 
the classicist!8 and historicist approaches to history, allegedly injecting, in The Birth of Trag- 
edy, for example, an intuitional element into historical interpretation, one that Wilamowitz 
decisively rejected.!9 By contrast, the Georgean view was a classicizing amalgam of 
Nietzschean intuitionism and the aesthetic idealization of archaic Greek culture. Wilamowitz, 
for his part, rejected classicism while appearing as the champion of historicism.?° Neverthe- 
less, the opposition of historicism and classicism, as well as the identification of Wilamowitz 
as a historicist, seems at best to mark differences in style rather than substance. For while 
Wilamowitz was justly famous for his “intellectual universality”, he himself saw his work in 
the service of a cultural ideal. In particular, as he makes clear in the preface to the first vol- 


13 See Landfester, 1995: 11. 

14 Landfester, 1995: 12. 

15 Cf. von Fritz, 1931. 

16 That is: Friedlander, Reinhardt, Friedemann, Frankel; Werner Jaeger (1888-1961) and Heidegger 
(1889-1976) belong to this same remarkable generation. 

17 Momigliano writes: “Almost everyone was a pupil of Wilamowitz in the first thirty years of the 
[twentieth] century in Germany, even if they did not all write their dissertations under him” (Momigli- 
ano, 1978: 181). 

18 Though, as we will see below, he can also be thought to advocate a certain kind of classicism. 
See, e.g., Hdlscher, 1995: 69. 

19 Wilamowitz, 1872: 6; cf. Norton, 2007: 22; Goldsmith, 1985: 586. 

20 See, e.g., Goldsmith, 1985: 603-4; Landfester, 1995: 17; Latacz, 1995: 52. 
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ume of his Platon, Wilamowitz, no less than George or Natorp, sees in Plato’s life and per- 
sonality a model that Germans would do well to emulate. In other words, he holds up, in a 
classicist manner, an ancient model for modern imitation. The tension is noted by Henrichs: 
Wilamowitz’s 


picture of the Greeks by no means was exhausted in his historical construction, and his ex- 
treme historicism often stood in an irresolvable contradiction with two completely opposed 
tendencies: on the one hand, his inclination to the normative idealization not of all Greeks, but 
certainly of some few like Plato; on the other hand, an instinctive projection of his own expe- 
riential horizon onto antiquity.2! 


Thus, when Hildebrandt describes Wilamowitz as rejecting “programmatically the ideal of the 
classical, the norm-sensibility”, and “seeing in Hellas a scientific subject among others”, his 
“ideal being the modern critical scholar, not Hellas and its works of spirit and art [Geistes- 
und Kunstwerke]”,”* this characterization is only right insofar as Wilamowitz rejects classicist 
programs, be they humanistic ones like Jaeger’s “Third Humanism”, or mystical ones like the 
Georgeaner’s own.”3 

George and Wilamowitz represented utterly antithetical styles of thought. There are the 
obvious contrasts: ecstatic poet vs. sober professor; migrant vs. mandarin; modest Rhenish 
provincial vs. noble Prussian Junker; visionary prophet vs. historicist master of textual criti- 
cism. Yet the fact that just these two men vied”4 with, rather than ignored each other, and that 
Wilamowitz’s students, Reinhardt and Friedlander, could have been so attracted to both of 
them, betrays their closeness on the German cultural map.2° George and Wilamowitz’s simi- 
larities seem in retrospect more important and symptomatic of the spirit of the age: both were 
idolized by their students and disciples; both despised the incipient mass-culture, and pursued 
the reformation of German society; and both looked to Plato for inspiration. Moreover, 
George and Wilamowitz placed the greatest weight upon Plato’s personality and character. He 
was a hero not because he had discovered Idealism or the scientific method of dialectic, or 
because he established the independence of epistemological and ethical principles from the 
world of the senses, but because he defended aristocratic values in a city whose ancient order 
was threatened by the democratic rabble. In short, George and Wilamowitz saw in Plato a 
distant reflection of their own increasingly threatened condition in Wilhelmine Germany. 

The period in question witnessed Europe’s industrialization, mechanization,”° seculariza- 
tion and urbanization. It was also the new age of mass-production, mass-transportation, mass- 
communication, mass-liberation, mass-hysteria; then, at the end of “the long century”, mass- 
death. The First World War splits these years like a red trench: on the one side, giddy opti- 


21 Henrichs, 1995: 453. 

22 Hildebrandt, 1959: 370. 

23 See Goldsmith, 1985: 606, n.88. 

24 George privately scorned the books of the “sanctimonious” Wilamowitz; all that will remain of 
“Wilamops”, he said, will be the “mud he slung at Nietzsche”; Salin dates such an outburst to 6 July 
1920 (Salin, 1948: 259). “Wilamops”—perhaps a play on the common German dog name, “Mops”— 
already appears in Nietzsche’s letter to Rohde, of 19 March 1874 (Goldsmith, 1985: 586, n.13). Gold- 
smith traces the origins of the feud between the Kreis and Wilamowitz to “the conflict between Friedrich 
Nietzsche and Wilamowitz” (Goldsmith, 1985: 583). By “mud”, George chiefly means Wilamowitz’s 
polemic against The Birth of Tragedy (Wilamowitz, 1872/3; for a detailed discussion of Wilamowitz and 
the Georgekreis, see Goldsmith, 1985). 

25 The same can be said of George’s rivalry with Max Weber, which I leave aside only because 
Weber did not develop an interpretation of Plato. 

26 Cf, Hildebrandt, 1965: 272, n.5. 
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mism, prosperity and a “nervous splendor”; on the other, the overdue collapse of the old 
feudal order,?’ disillusionment, economic disaster, and the frantic search for meaning. The 
disposition of German scholars and intellectuals towards the First World War, as it neared, 
when it broke out, and during its destruction of a life-world, is the topic of a book in itself. I 
will only say that at least at the outset, support for Germany and its war aims was nearly 
universal. One finds in the speeches, letters, and pamphlets of such leading intellectuals as 
Wilamowitz,”® Natorp, and Cohen, among many others, complete faith in the rightness of 
Germany’s cause, a belief oftten put in terms of the “metaphysical” mission of defending the 
ideal against the corrupting forces of modernity. When young Georgeaner like Friedemann 
and Norbert von Hellingrath went to the front, they were convinced, as was George, that their 
sacrifice was for a great cause. As Friedrich Gundolf, George’s disciple and professor at 
Heidelberg wrote in an article in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, entitled “Deed and 
Word in War”, Germany was fighting “not only for its existence [...], but for culture” itself: it 
is German Geist that will “determine the future cultural world, i.e., a new realm [Reich] of 
European values”.2® As the war dragged on, the tone changed to one of fearful melancholy. 
Laments of waste, foolishness, and incompetence in the conduct of the war were matched by 
anxiety regarding what would come next. In the end, nothing was resolved by a war fought in 
the name of clarity, for after the war the sense of crisis no longer affected a small elite, but 
engulfed the entire society.3° 

German intellectuals were by no means untouched by the prosperous vertigo and imperi- 
alist bombast of the “Zeitenwende” or the upheavals that followed the war.?! On the contrary, 
Germany’s public debates about what was to be done were surprisingly sophisticated. Of 
course, at various points, the professors’ and journalists’ words were thrown to the wind, or 
burned, and argument conducted by fist and boot—though always in the name of an idea, no 
matter how half-baked or wicked. The career of German Plato-interpretation reflects both the 
changes and the constants of the European cultural and political landscape. Just as the nine- 
teenth-century faith in science as the engine of human progress was shattered by the First 
World War, so too did the neo-Kantian scientistic interpretation of Plato yield to “existen- 
tial”3? and “mythic” readings, inspired largely by George.?3 At the same time, whereas the 


27™Mommsen, 1959: 103-14: “Die grofe Alternative: Industrialismus oder Feudalismus’. Cf. Bendix 
and Roth, 1971: 70-83: “Ideological and Scholarly Approaches to Industrialization”. 

28 Wilamowitz writes to Jaeger, in a letter of 31 July 1917: “Auf Momente kommt auch uns Alten 
der Gedanken, ob Deutschland nicht eine Episode der Weltgeschichte gewesen sein sollte, wenn die 
welche seine Geschicke bestimmen so vollkommen versagen. Aber dagegen hilft das Heer; das ist 
Deutschland, und da sitzen die Krdfte. Auf die traue ich. Nur wer gehorchen gelernt hat, kann herrschen. 
Und dann hat Platon recht, wenn er sich wundert, was ein Staat aushalten kann, ohne zu Grunde zu 
gehen. Chaotisches wird folgen; wir Alten sterben driiber weg; aber hoffentlich mit der Zuversicht, dass 
das Vaterland lebendig bleibt”. (In Calder, 1978: 318; cf., esp., Norton, 2007). 

29 Quoted at Landfried, 1975: 232. 

30 Cf. Tuchman, 1962: 440. 

31 Salin comments on the exacerbation of the sense of crisis after the war: “Die Welt im Ganzen 
war um keinen Deut besser geworden, der Tanz ums goldne Kalb nahm allerorts nur noch rasender und 
schamloser seinen Fortgang und die letzten Reste einer edlen Humanitaét wurden grausam mifhandelt, 
mifSbraucht und vertan” (Salin, 1948: 207). He continues to describe the general spiritual despair in 
Germany after the “collapse” (Zusammenbruch), in which the hopes of the Kreis were raised that now, 
perhaps, one would listen to the poet, let him take over the “reins of spiritual leadership [geistigen 
Fiihrung|’—a sentiment similar to Heidegger’s in his Rektoratsrede (Salin, 1948: 207). 

32 Wichmann, 1961/2. 
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intellectuals’ fear and loathing of the masses originated long before 1914, it was if anything 
heightened after the war: so too did the “aristocratic” appeal to Plato remain constant 
throughout the period. 

As I described in Chapter Two, in the first half of the nineteenth-century, virtually all 
sectors of culture had become mesmerized by the advances in the empirical sciences, not only 
in the Naturwissenschaften, but, also and perhaps especially in the Geisteswissenschaften. 
Wissenschaft became the dominant cultural paradigm, with classical philology occupying an 
especially exalted position in the public imagination, comparable (in Glenn Most’s striking 
analogy) to genetic engineering today: “With a mixture of envy, respect, and concern, scien- 
tists [Wissenschaftler] in other disciplines regarded their classical philological colleagues as 
the most important and admired practitioners of basic research [Grundlagenforscher]”.*4 
Other areas—the arts, literature, philosophy—also tried to model themselves on, pass them- 
selves off as, mutate into Wissenschaft. In art and literature, this effort was called “natural- 
ism’’,?> in the human sciences, “positivism”. The common denominator of artistic naturalism 
and scientific positivism one may call “empirical realism”. The most important feature of the 
turn to science in art and philosophy was the rejection of the immaterial and non-sensible as a 
topic of representation or discussion, not to mention as a ground of explanation (realism): the 
world is ultimately entirely explicable and reducible to the transformations of the material. 
These transformations are, in principle, accessible to sensible experience (empiricism); they 
are the observable facts.*° 

In the 1860s and 1870s, the reaction first makes itself felt.” I have already described one 
dimension of the anti-empiricist reaction, the neo-Kantian project of giving an idealistic 
foundation to the empirical sciences themselves, and thereby also restoring philosophy’s lost 
dignity as the first science. In contrast to this scientistic accommodation, a second, more 
vehement response manifested itself. It is most readily identified as a style or temper rather 
than a theory. In the arts, Symbolists?8 and Impressionists? attacked what they perceived as 
the sterility of naturalism in literature and painting. Elsewhere, an agonizing consciousness of 
epigonism and decadence beneath the prosperous and complacent surface led critics like 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche to mount radical assaults on the culture as a whole.*° All of these 


33 “Die durch die militaérische Katastrophe und die politisch-soziale Misere verscharfte Kulturkrise 
der Vorkriegszeit, Krise und Aufbruch zugleich, lieB Nietzsche und George zu den Lieblingsautoren 
dieser Generation avancieren” (Schmidt, 1995: 149); cf. esp. Hélscher, 1995: 76-7.33 

34 Most, 1994; cf. Bendix and Roth, 1971: 86, ff; Bowra, 1947: 11. 

35 Epitomes: David in painting, Zola, Browning, Tennyson in literature, Comte and Mill in philoso- 
phy. On George’s fight against naturalism, and his understanding of “nature”, see: Salin, 1948: 254. Cf. 
Butler, 1948: 372. 

36 Cf. Safranski, 1998: 44-5. 

37 Needless to say, while no movement or ideology ever exclusively occupies the stage, it may 
dominate it. The reaction to realism did not spring out of nothing; but its prehistory, especially the Ro- 
mantic critique of “reasoners and mechanics” (Shelley), cannot concern us here. Cf. Bendix and Roth, 
1971: 88, ff. 

38 Cf. Bowra, 1947: 10. 

39 George’s “Kunst stand der Kunstgesinnung jener ‘Wirklichkeitskunst’, wie George den Realis- 
mus polemisch nannte, ebenso fremd gegentiber wie der ‘Eindruckskunst’ (dem Impressionismus) und 
sprach irgendwie das Empfinden und das Verlangen einer Generation aus, die nach einer neuen Gemein- 
samkeit suchte, die tiber die Vereinzelung hinausfiihren konnte” (Gadamer, 1983: 264). 

40 For the depressed mood among the “best” amidst the pre-war philistinism, see Salin, 1948: 96. 
Regarding the phenomenon of epigonism as a generational affliction, particularly among classicists of 
the post-Wilamowitz generation, see Latacz’s discussion of Bruno Snell (Latacz, 1995: 45). 
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movements, whatever their differences, considered the dominant position of science a delete- 
rious distortion of culture. It was not the sciences as such that they attacked, so much as the 
dominance of the realist interpretation of the world, the eclipse of the ideal, the extension of 
scientific or instrumental rationality beyond their legitimate spheres of application however 
conceived. For the counter-realists, “Rationality” and “Realism” came to be viewed as the 
culprits of the “flattening” of culture.*! 


41 Cf. Nietzsche, Gotzen-Ddmmerung, “Was den Deutschen abgeht’, §3: “Ich sprach vom deut- 
schen Geiste: dafs er gréber wird, daB er sich verflacht. ... Deutschland gilt immer mehr als Europas 
Flachland’. Two points must be made regarding both Nietzsche’s dystopian pessimism, and the Marburg 
School’s more moderate optimism in reaction to the dominance of science. First, however dire the intel- 
lectuals’ diagnoses and prognoses of Europe’s “crisis”, the period was one of relative peace and eco- 
nomic prosperity, and saw great improvements in civil infrastructure. As Golo Mann writes: “It would be 
very wrong to imagine public life under Wilhelm II as a continual crisis. Life was very comfortable 
under the Kaiser’s personal regime” (Mann, 1958: 22). It was, in a sense, precisely this /ack of crisis that 
the culture-critics condemned, mocking the philistinism of the masses that benefited, and saw themselves 
as benefiting, from the modernization of the land (cf. Mann, 1958: 23; on the part that generational 
conflict played in the clashing interpretations of the age, see Salin, 1948: 241). George’s reaction to the 
canalization of the Neckar at Heidelberg, part of the “taming” of a river known for its wildness, epito- 
mizes this snobbery (Salin, 1948: 254; 155-6). Much of the enthusiasm for George among the young 
generation of intellectuals and literati stemmed from the already strong rejection of their philistine 
environment: “Perhaps the youthful readership even outdid the editors of [George’s] Jahrbiicher in their 
radicalism of negation” (Salin, 1948: 189). Thus the diagnosis of crisis was confined to a sliver of the 
populace, the speculative elite of philosophers, artists, and poets. They observed the business of produc- 
tion and politics around them, and divined the direction in which these activities were taking the society 
as a whole. They observed trends invisible to those immersed in them, identified a loss of faith, a revolu- 
tion in the modes of production, militarism, rule by epigones and hacks. They condensed, gave form to 
the society’s atmosphere, and held it up for the nation to see itself, had it been inclined to look. 

The second point is that the constant harping on Germany’s crisis and its need for resolute action, 
its right to be a Herrenvolk, the continuous stirring of the populace by a minority of dreamers—this in 
itself brought about a real crisis. One cannot exaggerate the degree to which demagoguery manufactured 
a sense of crisis and hysteria, which in turn gave rise to a real crisis. Organizations like the Flottenverein 
(“Navy Club”), Wehrverein (“Defense Club”), the Kolonialgesellschaft (“Colonial Association”), and the 
Alldeutscher Verband (“Pan-German Union’) were small groups with a disproportionate influence in the 
public arena (Mann, 1958: 34). They formed the channel through which the ideas of “world politics” and 
empire were translated and transmitted from the Anglo-Saxon world to the isolated, provincial and 
introverted German populace. The Al/deutscher Verband created a climate in Germany in which imperi- 
alistic adventurism flourished (Mann, 1958: 36). They found a willing partner in the Kaiser, a zealous 
admirer of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, the English prophet of Nordic domination (Mann, 1958: 33). 
The new nation was roused to action with grand slogans: 

National politics, struggle for national existence, struggle for Lebensraum, grand politics, 

world politics! To be the equal of the much admired, much hated British archenemy! To be 

proudly at home on all continents as a German, to erect centers of German power and mission 


everywhere! (Mann, 1958: 34) 


Much of the mentality behind these slogans is unimaginable without Nietzsche, however much they 
pervert his call for a grand European politics. As much as he might have cringed, Nietzsche would be 
constantly invoked as a prophet of the Herrenrasse. The precise fluctuations of opinion, of sloganeering, 
of opinion mongering can never be tracked exactly: as Plato knew, demagoguery is limitless in its mani- 
festations, and mutability. Thus, the translation of elitist notions of a spiritual and artistic aristocracy, 
championed by Nietzsche and George, into persuading the despised masses to believe they were the race 
and nation whose manifest destiny was world domination, is perhaps ultimately incomprehensible 
(Mann, 1958: 50; cf. 42, 84, 85, 225). The story of the George-Kreis, its ideals and its failures, illustrates 
both the trajectory of some bad ideas, as well as the ultimate impossibility of “explaining” irrational 
dreams. 
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In the neo-Kantians’ scientistic restoration of idealism, history was interpreted entirely 
with respect to the perennial blossoming and decay of transcendental reflection on the founda- 
tions of knowledge and morality. Thus, as we saw, Plato was conscripted into the role of a 
philosopher or logician of science, in all essential respects a modern. By contrast, an anti- 
scientific critic like Nietzsche concerned himself with the irrational elements of human life, 
and how the beauty and power of that life could be maximized. A culture dominated by scien- 
tific rationality and its underlying optimism regarding the human ability to explain the world 
was, for Nietzsche and his Georgean followers fundamentally false. For the Georgeaner, the 
problem was not one of theoretical limits of human knowledge so much as the corrosive 
effects of science on the normative underpinnings of culture. This is especially clear in their 
rejection of historicism. 

Like “psychologism”, “historicism” is another vague and contested term,‘ but scholarly 
consensus seems to have settled on the following characteristics. As the label of a scholarly 
method or style, “historicism” suggests “historical-critical’*3 or “critical-positivist”44 work, 
e.g., the establishment of reliable primary texts, as well as the collection and organization of 
historical documents and artifacts. Historicism amounts, in a word, to what Nietzsche calls in 
his taxonomy of historical styles, “‘antiquarianism”,+> which, in the eyes of its critics, threat- 
ens to crush the historian beneath a mass of ever more fine-grained data. Precisely its as- 
tounding success over the course of the nineteenth century oppressed the new generation with 
a sense of epigonism, the feeling that the important, massing work had been done, and that 
their job was to sort through the details. “Beneath the incredible weight of the collective 
‘positive achievement’ of historical-critical philology”,*® the meaning of antiquity for our 
lives, i.e., the classical, seemed to have disappeared: “the great classical authors needed 
revivification, if one wished to ascertain, in the entirety of historical tradition, their classical 
paradigmaticity and uniqueness’”.*” Thus, antiquarianism seemed to infect the larger culture, 
occluding, indeed destroying the ideals that gave it life. In Nietzschean terms, it threatened 
nihilism. At the same time, “historicism” also expresses a commitment to respect the particu- 
larity of historical artifacts, documents, authors, or other relics, and to reconstruct as far as 
possible their original context, within which alone they are to be interpreted and understood. 
It limits evaluative criteria of a text, event, or person to those native to their respective his- 
torical epochs. This emphasis on a value-free objectivity towards the evidence of past cultures 
was seen by the Georgeaner to suggest the relativity of norms, and a consequent loss of faith 
in one’s own culture as valuable. Thus historicism’s apparent relativism again raised the 
specter of nihilism among many of its archaist foes. 

Now, as archaists, they did not believe in a simple rejection of the past and history in or- 
der, as a futurist would, to save the culture’s “life” through a headlong embrace of the new. 
Rather, they argued for a humanistic reform of the practice of history that would reconstitute 
the lost norms and “shapes” (Gestalten). Only in this way could the crisis of the West be 
overcome. In these reactions against positivism,*® historicism, naturalism, and scientism, the 


42 See also my discussion in Chapter Two (2.2.); Oexle, 2004. 

“In 1874, Nietzsche sparked the debate over historicism as the thoroughgoing historicizing of eve- 
rything that is” (Oexle, 2004: 30). 

43 Latacz, 1995: 51. 

44 Hildebrandt, 1958: 155-8. 

45 Nietzsche, 1874. 

46 Latacz, 1995: 51. 

47 Gadamer, 1958a: 163. 

48 Cf. Goldsmith, 1985: 583. 
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figure of Plato played a curiously prominent role. Yet this prominence seems less curious if 
we recall that the common denominator of most species of naturalism and positivism is mate- 
rialism*? or realism. For then, in the same broad sense, the common denominator of the reac- 
tion may be said to be idealism—or “Platonism”. Of course, “idealism” itself was and re- 
mains a much-debated term, and most of the disputes prior to Heidegger concerning the 
meaning of Plato concerned the meaning of “idealism”, or in what sense Plato can be called 
an “idealist”. The details of this story will occupy us below. The important thing to note here 
is that “Plato” became a shibboleth of the generally idealistic reaction to empirical realism in 
all domains of culture. 


6.1. The literary-cultic approach: the George-Kreis and Plato. 


The George-Kreis presents the student of intellectual sociology with a problem. Despite the 
idiosyncrasy of its beliefs and aims, its secretive obscurantism, and the infighting and betrayal 
among its members—despite all this, the scholars,>°° artists>! and madmen*2 in Stefan 
George’s orbit exerted a powerful influence on German culture between 1890 and the begin- 
ning of the Second World War. In this section, I try both to explain the source of the George’s 
hold over the imagination of so many young German intellectuals at the turn of the century, as 
well as Plato’s central role in the Kreis. 

As a cultural movement and social formation, the Kreis is perhaps unique. In general, a 
“movement” emerges when similarities in expression, theme or sensibility among al- 
ready productive artists are identified and described. George reversed this order. Beginning in 
the 1890s, he struggled to find principles of poetry and precepts for the poetic life in accor- 
dance with which a certain kind of poetry and art were in future to be made. Unlike any other 
major cultural movement, the similarities in the works of the Georgeaner were the result not 
of chance or loose association, but of George’s personal command and control. As will be- 
come clearer below, the tendency towards precept underlay all the main themes of the Kreis: 
“Mastery and Service” (Herrschaft und Dienst); “Gestalt”; “mythos”; “cult”. More oddly, 
perhaps, the notion of “form” itself became the content of the movement.>3 That is, in both 
George’s poetry and the works of the Kreis, the theme was only ever the imperative of rigor 
and form. Hence, when the cultural moment that cried out for form and stability had passed, 
there was little force left in the Georgeaner’s rhetoric, and its influence abruptly faded. In 
accordance with form as a principle of living life, George’s theory of art staked claims far 
beyond the borders of poetry and painting. He aimed at nothing less than imposing form on a 
human life as a whole, at shaping the human in all its dimensions, imbuing it with balance, 
symmetry, and beauty. His norms for an art of living, in which the beautiful life>+ replaced 
the good life as the goal, set him in conflict not only with religious morality, but also with 
philosophy and science as paradigms of the worthy life. 


49 Some “naturalists”, like the Machians, rejected materialism (Stephen Menn). 

50 F, Gundolf, E. Kantorowicz, E. von Kahler, E. Salin, R. von Scheliha, K. Hildebrandt, K. Singer, 
E. Curtius, E. Salin; and further out, P. Friedlander, K. Reinhardt, H. Frankel, H.-G. Gadamer; and the 
opponents: M. Weber, U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

51M. Lechter, F. Verwey, K. Wolfskehl. 

52 A. Schuler, L. Klages. 

53 Gadamer says that Georg Simmel had a similar insight: “Aber Simmel hat an dieser Dichtweise 
begriffen, daB die Form bei George selbst der Inhalt ist” (Gadamer, 1983: 265). 

54 Goldsmith, 1985: 609. 
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George’s stance was radically poetic and anti-philosophical. He set little store in argu- 
ments and eschewed dialogue. He spoke another language than that of reasoning and justifica- 
tion, trying to exemplify a different ideal in his own poetic practice. Salin writes: 


The poet is the “keeper of the eternal flame”, the “droning of the holy voice”—the poet is a 
creature of its own kind and own rank, not to be derived and not to be explained,*> is a holy 
vessel of the creative Ur-power [Urkraft]|—this was George’s mission and George’s life.*6 


Through his holy droning, George hoped to gain the right to educate Germany’s youth by 
conquering philosophy, not by persuading it. He rejected the philosophical principle of ra- 
tional discourse, gleefully stoking the ancient quarrel between poetry and philosophy. His 
uncompromising aestheticism>’ took much inspiration from Nietzsche.*8 Yet where 
Nietzsche had denounced Socrates as the killer of tragedy and criticized Plato’s two-world 
metaphysics as a denial of life, George appropriated Plato as a paragon of just the sort of 
beautiful life he, George, championed. Though this move may strike anyone familiar with 
Plato’s criticism of the poets as perverse, in many ways it follows naturally once one realizes 
that George considered Plato to be chiefly a poet and mage, rather than a philosopher. More- 
over, George would have seen Plato’s critique of the poets as applicable to the philoso- 
phers and scientists of George’s day: they are all unable to tell us whereof they speak, merely 
reporting and repeating “facts”, yet not understanding their unifying structure, ignorant of 
Gestalt—for Gestalt is the province precisely of the poetic. 

“Gestalt” or “form” is the central category around which all other Georgean concepts re- 
volve.*? The George-Kreis deployed this term against what they saw as the materialistic, 
fragmenting, deadening tendencies of the contemporary positive sciences. In their attempt to 
analyze® the foundations of physical reality, the Naturwissenschaften had atomized the 
world, losing sight of the “whole”, Gestalt-like organic unities—especially human beings— 
that inhabited it. Similarly, the Geisteswissenschaften’s quest for Wissenschaftlichkeit had led 
them on an unending and thus indefinite and unformed quest for facts. Worst of all, the frag- 
mentation of academic thought had infected the social organism as a whole, in the form of 
technological rationalization of industrial production, transportation, education, and commu- 
nication.®! Human beings themselves were treated as generic units that could be shuttled 
about in accordance with the opaque purposes of impersonal bureaucracies, corporations, and 


55 Cf. v. Fritz, 1931: 356. 

56 Salin, 1948: 305. Thus George reclaims for poetry the “mastery of truth” that it last possessed in 
archaic Greece; cf. Detienne, 1981. 

57 See Wilamowitz’s criticism of the Georgeaner as “die Astheten von heute, geschworene Feinde 
der Wissenschaft” (quoted at Goldsmith, 1985: 606, n.88). 

58 Goldsmith says that “George is seen, both by himself and by his commentators, as the continu- 
ator of Nietzsche” but points out that the Georgeaner ignore “‘a crucial aspect of Nietzschean dialectic 
[?], i.e., his willed contradictions”, in which values are destroyed, replaced, and again supplanted (Gold- 
smith, 1985: 598-9). By contrast, “George wants to restore ‘true’ (traditional) values[; he] functions as an 
educator of an élite from whom will come future leaders, ‘new men’””, though “Nietzsche rejects the idea 
of discipleship” (Goldsmith, 1985: 599). 

59 Cf. Gadamer, 1983: 263. 

60 “George pflegte das Wort ‘Analyse’ polemisch zu gebrauchen. ... Das, was da aufgeldst wird, ist 
die lebendige Substanz, d.h. aber das, was tiber das Wissen des einzelnen hinaus alle, ein Volk und die 
Menschen, verbindet” (Gadamer, 1983: 259). Cf. esp. Hélscher, 1985: 102-3. 

61 Cf. Landfried, 1975: 54. 
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states. “All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned”, as the old social forms 
are ground up and molded into a vast Leviathan. According to the Georgeaner, the very 
meaning of existence, der Sinn des Seins, was threatened in the general destruction of ancient 
social, cultural, and spiritual Gestalten, in the violation of the old symbols. Wissenschaft, both 
empiricist Naturwissenschaft and historicist Geisteswissenschaft, proceeded blindly, forget- 
ting that the parts can only be understood with respect to a prior whole, not knowing that 
only “he who grasps and loves the whole grasps and loves the individual part”.°+ George’s 
concern as a poet was not, of course, to reform the sciences; he simply declared: “From me no 
path leads to science”.® Rather, he aimed radically to reform the world through art by reim- 
posing Gestalt on every sphere of his life and the lives of his disciples: in their thinking and 
art; in their dress and gestures; but most of all, in their friendships and conversations. In all 
these efforts he tried to combat the centrifugal forces of modernity, to recollect and concen- 
trate Geist and save its life as a perfectly “rounded” Gestalt of body and soul, of friend and 
friend, of disciple and master. ®7 

While Gestalt for the Georgeaner was “sign and vessel and expression of life itself’, as 
one penetrates into their writings, the category of Gestalt becomes at once more differentiated 
and opaque.®§ For example, Salin writes that George recognized “three levels of the knower 
and of knowledge [Wissen]”, viz., “Blood”, “Spirit [Geist]”, and “Revelation [Offenba- 
rung]”.©? Georgean knowledge is very unusual. In fact, the highest form of knowledge, 
“Revelation”, is so high that Salin cannot say anything about it at all: it is a “vision” or 
“Schau”, to which only a visionary master (e.g., George) is called.”° 

Salin’s attempt at elucidating “Blood” and “Spirit” may leave the uninitiated cold, but at 
least it offers another perspective on Gestalt and the “epistemological” presuppositions of the 
Georgeaner’s approach to Plato. The category of “Blood” is a cipher for what George called 


62 Landfried describes a concept from the contemporary Jugendstil closely connected to the 
Georgeaner’s notion of Gestalt, viz., “the ornament, the closed, beautifully formed wholeness—whether 
complicated or simple—individuates itself to a fixed life-symbol, constitutes a new world-view”, in 
which “the no-longer grasped reality that has slipped from consciousness is again forced into a unity by 
the aesthetic standard” (Landfried, 1975: 54). “Social segments like the world of industrial work fall 
under criticism from this perspective: they are ugly and unformed” (Landfried, 1975: 54-5). 

63 For a slightly different angle, compare Brecht, 1929: 38-9: “Ernst verstanden bedeutet diese 
Schematisierung [die die Ganzheit als Synthese oder Synopse deutet] ein MiBverstandnis; denn zusam- 
mensetzen kann man nur Teile und Stiicke eines zuvor auseinandergelegten Ganzen; hier aber ist dies 
Ganze das Erste und Einzige: nur aus ihm, nicht als sein Teil, sondern als seine Manifestation begriffen, 
gilt das Einzelne”. This passage, clearly based on Heidegger’s analysis of understanding and interpreta- 
tion in SZ §32, implicitly criticizes the Kantian idea, expressed by Natorp, that all analysis follows upon 
synthesis, i.e., a construction out of a scattered and diffuse manifold. Brecht here suggests that analysis 
starts from a given whole, not one previously synthesized. 

64 Gundolf, F., “Gefolgschaft und Jiingertum”, in Bldtter fiir die Kunst, Vol. 8, quoted at Salin, 
1948: 184. 

6 “Von mir aus fiihrt kein Weg zur Wissenschaft’, quoted in Salin, 1948: 73; also in Salin, 1954: 
249; cf. Schlieben, Schneider, Schulmeyer, 2004b: 7, ff. 

66 The Georgeaner distinguished between “Kérper” and “Leib”, the former being a materialistic, 
the latter a spiritual or living concept. This is one of many links between the Georgeaner and later devel- 
opments in phenomenology; cf. Bernet, et al., 1993: 217, ff. 

67 Cf. Salin, 1948: 202. 

68 Salin, 1948: 240. 

69 Salin, 1948: 251. 

70 Cf. Goldsmith, 1985: 586. On the dialectical interpretation of Schau and its relation to Plato, see 
below; also Schlieben, Schneider, Schulmeyer, 2004b: 7. 
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“geburt und leib”,”! his designation for “nature”.7? “Blood” as a “level of knowledge” is that 
bit of the natural in us through which we know Nature. It is crucial that blood, birth, and body 
are all living, organic things or processes. Nature is not to be known through concepts but 
through the blood of the knower, i.e., his own vital principle. But the principle which “blut” 
or “leib” expresse is none other than “Gestalt”. Since nature is known through the embodied, 
living Gestalt-principle, George conceives nature as itself alive, not as “brute matter” inde- 
pendent of Geist: it is “purely the matter and expression of the forming, structuring spirit”.7 

The second level of knowledge, called “Geis?’, is the path of “schaun [sic] und fassen 
[intuitive seeing and grasping]”.’4 Salin says that George understood this Geist as “platonic 
nous”—which is unhelpful insofar as he neglects to tell us how George interpreted nous.” 
All that is clear from Salin’s cryptic remarks is that as a “way of knowing”, Geist is, like Blut, 
closely connected to Gestalt. Gestalt is what Geist passively intuits, but Gestalt also is what 
Geist actively creates. Through Gestalt, Geist expresses itself in living nature. Both Blut and 
Geist know Gestalt, but whereas Geist intuits it, Blut knows, perhaps through an immediate, 
mystical tactility available to it because of its own being as the essence of living nature. But 
these are only guesses. 

It is clear that the three levels of Georgean knowledge have nothing to do with science. 
Rather, they are magical categories. Nature, as the object of our somatic knowledge, is itself 
conceived as magical. 


Nature lives for George as the realm of humans and gods, of faun and sprite, nature lives as 
mirror and wellspring of the soul, and loses its power, meaning and fruitfulness when the 
magic of powerful spirits departs. 7° 


To call George’s knowledge “magical” is not necessarily derogatory; he himself saw his 
poetry as a kind of magic,” its incantatory form a talisman against the Weberian “disen- 
chantment [Entzauberung] of the world”.’8 For unlike the critical and cool attitude of the 
“will to ‘disenchantment””, the Georgean attitude was one of passionate “respect towards 
everything great and valuable’”.”? Thus, in scholarship, too, not anything and everything 
makes for worthy subject-matter. Against the Alexandrinian ideal of encyclopedic thorough- 
ness, the Georgeaner considers only “value” and “greatness”, “visible and graspable in work 
and deed”, expressing his own interpretation in a “round, self-enclosed work” that has com- 
pletely formed the material.®° If we can only explain Gestalt as an act or object of knowledge 
by resorting to magical categories, the connection between Gestalt and the mythic is more 


71 As a sign of their hermeticism, the Georgeaner indulged various orthographical and typographic 
whims, like not capitalizing nouns. I retain these anomalies when quoting. 

? Salin, 1948: 253. 

73 Salin, 1948: 254. 

74 Salin, 1948: 255-6. 
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gling against the sophistic “Entgdtterung” of the world (Hildebrandt, 1933: 225; Brecht, 1935; 293). 
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readily explicable. Like magic, “myth” plays a key role in the Georgean rebellion against 
realism in the broadest sense. Where “magic” indicates the non-discursive, either tactile or 
visual forms of direct intuition of the living world, “myth” signifies that intuition’s linguistic 
realization. And just as the object of magical intuition was the whole Gestalt, myth at once 
expresses the intuited Gestalt and imitates it by taking on a holistic form of its own.®! 

The incantatory function of George’s poetry has its roots in the French Symbolist move- 
ment that flourished a generation earlier.82 This French connection is doubly important for 
our purposes because it both involves a poetic appeal to Plato, and illuminates a critical func- 
tion of mythic-magical speech.*? The Symbolists baffled the public and enraged the critics 
through the obscurity of their poetry. This obscurity was not willed for its own sake, but arose 
from a specific poetic goal: to evoke in the receptive spirit a mood or atmosphere, even to 
conjure up in the mind a particular object, never directly mentioning the atmosphere or object 
in question but only implying it “symbolically”. This tactic of circumlocution was a conscious 
response to naturalism in the arts, and to the general matter-of-factness of bourgeois culture. 
The Symbolists wrote in the name of “an ideal world ... more real than that of the senses”, 
worshipping “ideal beauty, ... ‘le Beau’ and ‘I’Idéal’,”’4 which they explicitly associated 
with the Platonic ideai. Because they worshipped an ideal accessible only to the poet’s in- 
spired vision, its perfection could never even be approximated or described by mundane 
language. More importantly, since the vocabulary of mundane speech was flattened by its 
very familiarity and everydayness, the use of a symbolic vocabulary had a double purpose: to 
suggest and evoke the ineffable, and to crack open the mundane to let the ideal and holy shine 
in. If Symbolism was “fundamentally a despairing protest against ordinary life, made void by 
the irrelevance of all religious faith, by the corruption of general culture, by the gradual de- 
cline of the prestige of art except as a commodity”,® then it was a protest that took the form 
of resignation to the inevitability of that decline and corruption. Indeed, the Symbolists were 
called “Décadents” because of their effort to heighten the atmosphere of “over-ripeness” and 
incipient decay. The pathos of their protest is intensified by the beauty of their verse, a beauty 
that reflects no thing in this world of ugliness, but intimates another, ineffable world to be 
reached through the annihilation of this one. 

George adopted the Symbolists’ technique of incantation for obliquely conjuring moods 
and objects, but unlike Mallarmé’s “priestly” resignation and yearning for the ideal beyond, 
George’s will to power®® led him to employ that technique for active resistance against the 
“massed forces of philistinism”.8? Whereas the Symbolists forged complex systems of sym- 
bols to suggest intensely intimate and personal moods, emotions, and dispositions for which 
everyday language has at best dull indicators, George’s incorporation of the mythic aimed to 
proclaim norms. On the one hand, myth served his purposes because of its formal qualities: 
mythic expression follows prescribed structural formulas that give it a certain “roundedness”. 
But beyond this aesthetic consideration, myth’s self-contained structure also fulfilled the 


81 Cf. Gadamer, 1983: 263. 
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rhetorical requirements of George’s will to power. This rhetorical feature perhaps also best 
illuminates his feudal authoritarianism. 

Let us distinguish roughly between “Jogos” and “mythos” as between “speech” and 
“story”, between the prosaic and poetic.88 Whereas speech in principle can be extended in- 
definitely, and so has no overarching form, a mythic tale obeys conventions that bring it to an 
end. As we saw in our discussion of the neo-Kantian logic of science, it is based precisely on 
the endlessness of the Platonic principle of “giving a reason [/ogon didonai]”’. This logical 
infinitude is anathema to the mythic mind, because it makes impossible the attainment of a 
sense-giving whole. Whereas /ogoi are indefinitely extendible, and no Jogos has a claim, qua 
logos, to obviate any further /ogoi, a myth does just that: it has the first and last word. There 
is, then, a claim to authority inherent in any myth that is absent from /ogos. It is important not 
to misunderstand the nature of mythic authority. It is not that myths claim to be reasonable 
justifications for a system of belief—for that would make them /ogoi. Rather, it lies in their 
very nature that they are seen as ultimate explanations behind which there is no point to in- 
quire. “Turtles all the way down” is not the sign of a failed myth, but just what the myth-teller 
must answer to the inappropriate request for an account beyond myth. Myth’s finality is 
reflected in the fact that Plato resorts to a myth when Jogos has exhausted itself, as its rounding- 
off. I will discuss this in more detail when I turn to the archaists’ interpretation of Plato’s myths. 

Even in ancient Greece, the inappropriate question, one might say, marks the rationalist, 
“modern” disruption of archaic tradition. The archaic is content with the mythic answer, a 
contentment expressed in the fact myths are never as such questionable for the archaic mind. 
By contrast, a feeling of insufficiency and discontent (Unbehagen) marks the modern temper. 
For nagged by myth’s arbitrariness, the modern rationalist does not simply demand a reason 
(for myths, too, supply reasons), but always demands another reason, a reason for the reason. 
This endlessness of /ogos and dialogos is essentially anti-authoritarian, democratic, and egali- 
tarian.8° The Georgeaner however read it as a key symptom of modernity’s fragmentation 
and alienation. 

A further authoritarian feature of myth cherished by the Georgeaner was the idea of the 
“hero”. By imitating and writing about the great men of history, they tried to become them, as 
if through osmosis. Obsessions with Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon plagued the friends, and 
George dressed up as Dante at the Kosmiker-parties in Munich. As absurd as these capers 
strike us, they were a part of the spirit of the age. Golo Mann sees the obsession with heroes 
as symptomatic of the fin-de-siécle “yearning for a new Caesar”.°° And while for many the 
Kaiser, Wilhelm II adequately filled this role, the George-Kreis had much grander preten- 
sions. According to Carlyle’s idea that heroes appear in different guises appropriate to their 
epoch, the writing of verse could redeem George’s lack of military glory.°! Yet his frustrated 
will to power sought the gratification of ruling others, and here lies the origin both of the 
“Kreis’-idea, as well as of the Georgeaner’s interpretation of Plato. Plato was for them a 
model because he represented to them, like George, a man born to rule, but whose kingly 
qualities were overlooked in an age of corrupt mass-democracy. He therefore turned away 
from “the political” and formed his own ideal state, devoted to beauty and the beautiful life. 
Through this renunciation, Plato showed the true nobility of his personality and heroic nature. % 


88 See Lincoln, 1996, for a subtler discussion than I can give here. 
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The Academy was therefore understood, particularly by Friedemann and Hildebrandt, as 
a personality cult centered on Plato as an ideal Gestalt, a model human life, in which his 
status of ruler over his disciples, rather than his wisdom, made him an ideal. The Georgeaner 
used this myth of Plato as a cornerstone of their notion of Herrschaft und Dienst in the pursuit 
of the beautiful life.?3 The mythic essence of this interpretation is to be found in nested Ges- 
talten, beginning with Plato. He is a Gestalt and the Academy is a Gestalt centered on and 
deriving its form from him. Both together form yet another Gestalt, complete and absolute, 
the paradigm of a particular social formation, the Bund.°4 The binding force holding the Bund 
together is the force of philia or erés, between which the Georgeaner did not distinguish. But 
this erotic force was never between equals, but hierarchically determined as Herrschaft und 
Dienst, lordship and service, a center and its satellites.°> The dialogue of choice was the 
Phaedrus, which was not read (obviously) for its critique of rhetoric, but for its doctrine of 
eros. “Plato” was a symbolic Gestalt, the model of “personality”, which term, as used in the 
cultic movements of fin-de-siécle Germany and especially in the Kreis, encoded the narcis- 
sism of the “Fiihrer’. In this case, it amounted to a projection onto the figure of Plato of all 
that George wished to be? to and for his disciples and for Germany. His philosophy had then 
to be interpreted accordingly. 

The interpretation of Plato as a heroic Gestalt illustrates the arbitrariness of myth. All as- 
pects, both subjective and objective, of the mythic are arbitrary and based on a claim to au- 
thority on the part of the “mythic ruler’ or on the part of the interpreter of the myth, respec- 
tively. An impenetrable circle of self-reflection, self-justification, and self-obsession emerges. 
Because George possessed a direct mystical apprehension of Gestalt, he could himself be a 
Gestalt, interpret Gestalt, and impose Gestalt on others. His interpretation of Plato as a Ge- 
stalt was absolutely beyond question, precisely because his followers took it to be based on an 
affinity of their “personalities”, conceived of as whole, rounded Gestalten. The interpretation 
itself was a myth.?”? The Georgeaner’s claims to knowledge on the basis of mythic insight 
into the Gestalt-idea naturally made it impossible to engage them in rational dialogue.%8 
Stories abound in their memoirs of how conversations with non-Georgeaner like Weber 
would end with the other standing mutely by. They interpreted this as a sign of his having 
been persuaded. They ignored the concrete dialogical nature of Plato’s work, focusing solely 
on its self-contained form as a “Gestalt”, viz., the mythic presentation of Socrates as Plato’s 
hero. 

Thus, the Georgean “reading” of Plato has an unmistakable political dimension.*? As I 
mentioned above, the George-Kreis raised to the forefront the non-political moment of the 
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Academy’s founding, which they interpreted as a forerunner of George’s “Geheimes” or 
“Neues Reich’. In this studied apolitical attitude, the Kreis followed the Symbolists’ anti- 
democratic elitism. !° Politik in Wilhelmine Germany had a pejorative connotation of rabble- 
rousing, horse-trading, discussion, compromise: in short, of democracy. When George and 
Thomas Mann speak of the “unpolitical”, they implicitly appeal to an aristocratic or heroic 
ideal high above the political marketplace. In Mann’s case, the ideal is that of an artist pursu- 
ing art for art’s sake; for George, it is the pursuit of art for the sake of a non-negotiable, abso- 
lute existence in beauty. Thus we arrive at the archaist or feudal essence of the Gestalt-ideal. 
It is mythic in its thought, authoritarian!®! in its Unpolitik, and anachronistic in its attitude 
towards the society that surrounds it. The “new secret kingdom”, the Kreis, was an ideal 
polity in which George could play at kingship. His poetry amounted to the mythic incanta- 
tions used to mesmerize his disciples, spellbinding them in the illusion that the brutal realities 
of modernity could be escaped by stepping into his Zauberkreis. ! 


6.1.1. Georgean Humanism. 


Against historicism’s aforementioned threat of relativism!® and nihilism, many intellectuals, 
both within scholarship itself and in the culture at large, tried to develop programs of a new or 
“third” humanism. Like some of Wilamowitz’s students, notably Werner Jaeger,!°* some 
Georgeaner, e.g., the pseudonymous Lothar Helbing!, were at the forefront of this effort.!% 
The proposed humanism was “third” after the first humanism of the Renaissance, and the 
second of the Bildungsbiirgertum founded on the German classicism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.!°7 George rejects the second Humanism with its polymathic ideal of 
general education as a symptom of the “cancer of the nineteenth century”.!°8 For him, the 
ideal is rather a capacity to discriminate according to norm and measure.!°° By contrast, to 
the degree humanism sees the human in everything, it finds everything and anything worth 
studying in its own right: science pour science. Against this, George argues for a middle way 
between polymathy and an outright rejection of science. He thus rejects the Weberian ideal of 
an objective or “value-free” science, again positing a classical ideal of rounded wholeness. !!° 
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George’s classicism thus consists in the “recognition [erkenntnis] that [in Greece] lies some- 
thing incomparable, unique and perfect for humanity, to emulate which nothing must be held 
back”.!!! This “something” for George is akin to the platonische Idee. Yet to see, recognize, 
and acknowledge, one first must “be someone”. Without “personal greatness”, one cannot 
recognize in the appearances the “divine essence or ... the platonic idea”.!!2 George likely 
saw his kinship with Plato consisting in this fundamental impulse: 


not to want to make a scientific statement [niemals wissenschaftlich etwas aussagen wollen], 
but rather always to place into its own space in an authentically, personally stamped form the 
Essential, to order it formally, and to hold it there as a picture or tablet or norm [sondern im- 
mer in eigen geprdgter Form das Wesentliche in den eignen Raum stellen, es gestalthaft ord- 
nen und es als Bild oder Tafel oder Norm fest-halten].''3 


In this way, Georgean “Humanism” put the active formation of the human being at the center 
of its cultural, indeed, cultic!!4 agenda.!!5 It is to produce a certain kind of beautiful and 
therefore good life that we are to pursue art, science, and scholarship; their pursuit for their 
own sake is neither good nor beautiful but a kind of disease, as Nietzsche says. And the model 
is embodied in the person of the prophet who, through poetry and incantation, is able to real- 
ize the divine Gestalt for his followers, the disciples of beauty. 

This classicist view of antiquity’s ideality naturally found expression in George’s rejec- 
tion of contemporary philological practice, as he understood it, epitomized by Wilamowitz, 
who, in his “scientific optimism’”,!!® “cl[ung] to the ideal of the historical-critical scholarship 
of the nineteenth century”.!!7 The Kreis’s antipathy to Wilamowitz was made public in 
Hildebrandt’s 1910 diatribe, “Hellas und Wilamowitz’, which attacked Wilamowitz’s stated 
goal of improving upon the tragedians’ expression so as to make them more accessible to the 
average reader—with some admittedly tone-deaf results.!!8 In this anti-historicist spirit, 
George stressed to Salin that the interpretation of the dialogues individually could never lead 
to a picture of the Platonic Life, or even of its development: “At best, this path leads to a 
skeleton, not to life in flesh and blood”.!!9 

The Georgean humanists by no means presented a united front. The notion of a new Hu- 
manism at home in a new, secret Reich was interpreted in radically different ways. There was 
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a mythic-mystic right wing, represented by the likes of the proto-fascist Prussian ranter, Frie- 
drich Wolters, !2° and a milder left wing, exemplified by Gundolf. The revival of a classical 
ideal proved irresistible not only to the scholarly generation born in the 1880s, but also to 
“rightists”, such as Reinhardt’s brother-in-law, Kurt Hildebrandt, !2! who, despite his post-war 
attempts at sanitizing his reputation, used Plato as the starting point for eugenicist fanta- 
sies.!22 According to Salin’s report, in response to Hildebrandt’s books, Norm und Verfall des 
Staates,'*3 and Norm und Entartung des Menschen,'*+ George gave an ambiguous critique of 
Hildebrandt’s interpretation of his rhetoric of the “new nobility”.!25 While condemning 
Hildebrandt’s “dilettantish treatment”, George nevertheless praised his “correct perspective 
and important problematic”. Still, he added, “a new, good race could be created only by the 
spirit [Geist]...”.!2° Hildebrandt seems not to have been discouraged by such mild criticisms. 
The first edition of his Plato book, Platon: Der Kampf des Geistes um die Macht (1933) !?7 
displayed a swastika on the cover page!?8, and his well-timed 1939 contribution to scholar- 
ship was entitled Norm, Entartung, Verfall: Bezogen auf den Einzelnen, die Rasse, den Staat 
(Norm, Degeneration, Decay: In Relation to the Individual, the Race, and the State).'9 

To see the irresponsibility and bankruptcy of George’s unpolitical humanism, one need 
not debate his relation to Nazism or his influence, e.g., upon Claus von Stauffenberg, the 
would-be assassin of the eventual Fiihrer of the new Reich. George’s failure already is evi- 
dent in his much earlier belief that war was the cure for society’s ills, and then, when the 
Great War came, his condemnation of it, not for the untold suffering and senseless destruction 
it caused, but because it was itself too infected with the ills he had hoped it would cure, such 
as mechanization and mass-organization. George had wanted war of heroic soldiers fighting 
for honor—an unpolitical war. Yet, since the war fever had gripped all the nations of Europe 
in 1914, George did not have to try to persuade a resistant audience. Instead, he proved all too 
much a man of his time, in effect justifying the masses’ will in verses of narcissistic 
beauty; !3° or worse, he, like Heidegger after him, perhaps saw demagoguery as useful to his 
elitist ambitions. !3! 
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6.2. The archaist interpretation of Plato. 


Having laid out the Georgeaner’s complex if questionable conceptual scheme, I next consider 
its manifestation in the archaist approach to Plato, as we find it in the work of Friedemann, 
Reinhardt, and Friedlander. The term, “archaism”, has several related meanings, all of which 
are intended here. First, and most generally, by “archaism” I mean the general, fin-de-siécle 
attitude of anti-modernism that I have so far described. As Most writes, it expressed itself in a 


fascination with the archaic and the primitive [that] arose in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, partly as a reaction against the ... domestication of the world, and then became down- 
right virulent in light of the deeply traumatic recognition many Europeans gained in the First 
World War of their own primitiveness. !32 


Second, I mean by “archaism” the heightened interest among classicists in the so-called ar- 
chaic period of Greek culture, i.e., the period that included pre-Socratic philosophy, lyric 
poetry, and Aeschylean tragedy. Third, and most pertinent to my discussion of the archaist 
interpretation of Plato, “archaism” indicates the anti-modern formalism typical of, but not 
restricted to the Georgeaner. Thus, the second sense of “archaism” is a specific manifestation 
of the first, as the third is of the second. 

To avoid confusion, it is important carefully to distinguish between “archaism” (and 
“classicism’’) as attitudes or ideologies of modern Germans, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, the “archaic” (and “classical’’) as labels for ancient Greek styles, for these terms 
do not always correlate as one might expect. Thus, whereas the archaic period of Greek his- 
tory is often contrasted against the classical period that succeeded it (the contrast relevant to 
“archaism’s” second sense), the “archaism” in the third, Georgean sense can itself be under- 
stood as a species of classicism. This is because “the classical” was a contested notion at the 
turn of the century. On the one hand, to the extent that one considered classical Greece the 
zenith of Greek civilization, and therefore a paradigmatic standard for all high culture tout 
court, classical Greek culture was considered superior to its more primitive, archaic predeces- 
sor; this is best illustrated in the common contrast of archaic and classical sculpture, the for- 
mer being described as stiff and formal, the latter dynamic and natural. On the other hand, 
what was to count as culturally paradigmatic and thus as classical was itself in dispute, with 
the Georgeaner and others rejecting what they saw as the dissolution of form in the classical 
period, even as they were holding up archaic formalism as itself paradigmatic, binding, nor- 
mative—in short, as classical. We must, therefore, distinguish between an archaist attitude on 
the part of German scholars, and an archaic “essence” on the part of this or that historical 
Greek person or text. 

Thankfully, however, the situation is less obscure in concreto. Friedemann, Friedlander, 
and Reinhardt are all motivated by the general rejection of the classical German Bildungshu- 
manismus that formed the nineteenth-century German bourgeois ideal, that is, the ideal of the 
well-rounded individual who knew something about everything. Against this modern type, 
they contrast an “archaist” rigor and concision. Reject the sense-draining ideal of encyclope- 
dic totality; focus instead on the meaningful essence. This urgent concentration is a clear 
manifestation of the new generation’s crisis-consciousness after the First World War, which 
was viewed as the culmination of the purposeless striving and cultural stupefaction of the pre- 
war years. The war’s “radical experience of existential threat” brings with it a “new con- 
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sciousness of value”, making a “return to historicism proves impossible”.!33 This general 
archaist feeling takes concrete form in the rejection among such scholars as Friedlander and 
Reinhardt of the nineteenth-century historicism epitomized by their master, Wilamowitz. 

Wilamowitz epitomized “historical-critical-positivist’ historicism on “an industrial 
scale”, !34 yet his work also seemed to many archaists to manifest the poverty of historicism 
as history. This is because, when it came to interpreting the texts of the past, Wilamowitz was 
notorious for anachronistic presentations of the Athenians as Prussians, !3> a trait visible even 
in his massive biography of Plato, where Wilamowitz tries his best to “contextualize” Plato’s 
philosophy in the historical, sociological, political, and psychological matrix of fifth- and 
fourth-century Greece. Now, the archaist approach, especially as we see it practiced by Jae- 
ger, Frankel, and Reinhardt, takes from historicism this key element, namely the importance 
of understanding the ancient object as such, and not as the anticipation or partial achievement 
of a later, purportedly more advanced historical stage. For the archaist reader, however, this 
does not entail embedding the object in as rich a context as possible, but rather illuminating 
the structure or Gestalt of that object itself.!3° As Latacz quotes von Fritz: “This ‘historically 
conditioned, but not historically reducible unity’ presents itself respectively as either the 
‘closed spiritual Gestalt’ of the philosopher or as the ‘inner form’ of his work, or as the “uni- 
fied, unique’ philosophical ‘perspective’”.!37 As Bruno Snell puts it in a 1932 lecture on 
“Classical Philology in Germany in the ‘20s” (Snell, 1932), the new scholarship aims at a 
historical understanding that does not drown in historical detail, achieving instead a Gestalt- 
view of the “great, valuable, paradigmatic objects” of the past. For this reason, Wilamowitz’s 
historicizing and psychologizing Plato-book would prove irrelevant to any new Platonism!*8 
(as indeed was the case for Georgean Platonists).!39 

Reinhardt’s 1916 book, Parmenides, exhibits all the various senses of “archaism”. Pub- 
lished in the middle of the First World War, it altered “in one stroke our entire picture of the 
great thinker of the tragic age of the Greeks”. !40 Parmenides both builds upon and criticizes 
Hermann Diels’s 1903 monumental edition of the pre-Socratic fragments, the fruit of critical- 
positivist labor that made possible a scholarly archaism such as Reinhardt’s. Yet the full title 
of Reinhardt’s book—Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie—subtly 
betrays his polemical intent: Parmenides is to be considered in himself, brought, as Reinhardt 
says, to speak in his own words, !4! his philosophy is to be understood immediately, !4? that is, 
independently of his philosophical-historical context. The fragments are to be interpreted only 
in light of their inner interrelationships, not hypothesized external relations to other philoso- 


133 Latacz, 1995: 47. 

134 Latacz, 1995: 45; cf. Snell, 1932. 

135 See, e.g., Hélscher’s amazing catalogue of anachronisms in Wilamowitz’s 1877 “Speech on the 
Occasion of the Emperor’s Birthday [Rede zu Kaisers Geburtstag]” (Hélscher, 1995: 69). 

136 Cf. Latacz, 1995: 45; Gadamer, 1983: 261. 

137 Latacz, 1995: 49; cf. Gadamer, 1958a: 163. 

138 Latacz, 1995: 46. 

139 “However: the historical dimension that counts is not the contingency of personal circumstances, 
not what Plato was over and beyond a philosopher—‘citizen, politician, artist, etc..—but rather the 
‘objective achievement’, in Plato’s case, ‘just philosophizing itself’, an achievement that rises above the 
historical process” (Latacz, 1995: 46). The new task is to “work out this ‘objective achievement”, which 
task is solved when “the inner form of a work and its author, the spiritual unity of a linguistic artwork is 
grasped” (Latacz, 1995: 46-7). 

140 Gadamer, 1958: 163; cf. Most, 1995: 87, ff. 

141 Reinhardt, 1916: 4. 

142 Hildebrandt, 1958: 155-8. 
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phers.!#3 Only then, the title implies, can Parmenides’s position in the history of Greek phi- 
losophy be estimated. Reinhardt makes this explicit in the Introduction. “Historical research”, 
he says, has “added little and taken away much from Parmenides ancient reputation”, has 
called into question both his fame as the “oldest prophet of the /deenlehre” as well as his 
poetic art.!44 In its stead, historical, historicist research has generally granted Parmenides a 
firm place in the history of philosophy as the first metaphysician who rid the Seinsbegriff of 
the theism of his “teacher”, Xenophanes, while nonetheless failing to eliminate the material 
principle. '!4> Influenced by the Pythagoreans, the historicist story goes, Parmenides’s philoso- 
phy is to be understood as the polemical counterpoint to Heraclitus. The conflict between 
Heraclitus and Parmenides, in turn, gave rise to the “solutions” of Ionian science, the systems 
of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Leucippus.!4° Reinhardt rejects all this. He promises to 
abstain from proposing a “new historical ordering” of influence, to ignore “the conflict of 
schools and the progress of thought”, !47 in favor of illuminating the inner structure, the hid- 
den motivation of Parmenides’s philosophy, which, while “unable to be expressed in his 
verses, staying mutely behind in his thoughts”, can nonetheless be read “between the words 
and lines and even between the parts of his poem”. !48 

We cannot here investigate the contents or truth of Reinhardt’s Parmenides: I mention it 
because of its new hermeneutical spirit, the “new attitude towards everything” that von Fritz 
identifies in the young generation after the First World War.!49 One aspect of this new atti- 
tude is the desire to transcend the historical conditions of the creation of a work of literature 
or philosophy, or of a particular philosopher or artist, while at the same time striving to repre- 
sent it as (a) a Gestalt in its/his own right, that has (b) a timeless value or what the 
Georgeaner call the “norm”.!°° According to Latacz, von Fritz saw the articulation of a new 
goal: 


The task of the philologist is no longer to “‘bring closer’ to us the works of antiquity ... by 
working them with our concepts, measuring them with our standards” ([von Fritz, 1932:] 342), 
and thus also [to bring closer] what seems “beautiful”, “important”, etc., to us, and stands out 
for us, and declares the rest as “historical”, i.e., as incomplete—rather, the task of the philolo- 
gist is now to show the work “precisely in its entire distance and foreignness”, because “just in 
this [can we see] what is useful and productive for us” ([von Fritz, 1932:] 342). 15! 


143 Thus, as the historical dimension is suppressed, “what remains is the bare necessity of making 
the text speak, of asking it to make a response about itself”, taking it out of its world “for a timeless 
comparison” (Momigliano, 1978: 183). 

144 Reinhardt, 1916: 1. 

145 Reinhardt, 1916: 1. 

146 Reinhardt, 1916: 2. 

147 Most identifies this respect for the otherness of the pre-Socratics as typical of other archaists, 
such as Nestle and Frankel (Most, 1995: 94-5). 

148 Reinhardt, 1916: 4. 
149 Von Fritz, 1932, quoted at Latacz, 1995: 48. 

150 Another example of this, perhaps, is what Gadamer identifies as the genuine insight in 
Hildebrandt’s Platon. Gadamer writes: “Here is where the actually creative nucleus of [Hildebrandt’s] 
interpretation seems to lie: that Plato’s philosophical and political activity are not seen as different 
directions of his will, but as the unitary form of activity of his essence” (Gadamer, 1933: 333). See also 
Hildebrandt, 1958: 156. 

1S! Latacz, 1995: 49. 
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Of all the archaists, Reinhardt appears as the most radical in his departure from historicist 
method. He “loath[ed] nineteenth-century historicism”, and “programmatically”!*2 sup- 
pressed “the historical dimension upheld by Wilamowitz”. !53 


In Reinhardt [we find] the renunciation of history. In the matter of interpretation he did not 


admit the historicist preoccupation that was characteristic of Wilamowitz and of the majority 
of his school. !54 


This is perhaps to overstate the point. Reinhardt himself saw the breakthrough out of the fin- 
de-siécle “paralysis” in the “reconciliation of the classical and scientific ideals”. !5> That is, he 
tried to unify historicism’s ambition for total historical knowledge with the classicist vision of 
life-affirming ideals, by recollecting their common root in what Uvo Holscher calls “the 
unconditional desire for reality”.!5° This dilemma seems Platonic: on the one hand, the con- 
tinuous grasping and snatching after the infinite particles of Becoming, that is, of what-has- 
become-and-passed-away, the futile quest for the “being” of that Becoming in the form of 
positive facts; on the other hand, the faith in an overarching form, one objective Sinn behind 
the many facts. The two horns, so Reinhardt seems to think, stand in a dialectical relation- 
ship. A monopolizing monologue on either side will lead to senseless heaps of data or to 
unfounded Schwdrmereien, respectively. In Gadamer’s view, Reinhardt always remained true 
to Wilamowitz in respecting the “full bindingness [Verbindlichkeit] of science, which takes 
responsibility for its every statement with respect to an object that transcends [that sci- 
ence]”, 157 

Nevertheless, Reinhardt was marginalized within the profession as practitioner of herme- 
neutic intuitionism, !°° as a kind of “artist’”.!5° Such disciplinary doubts were stirred mainly, 
as we will see, by his Plato-book, for it was here that the peculiar “cultic” features of 
Reinhardt’s Georgean classicism would manifest themselves. As Gadamer describes 
Reinhardt, he appeared as “a care-worn, skeptical sentinel” who not only “taught [one] how to 
show and indicate [zeigen] but also how to see;”!6 he was an “eye-thinker [Augenden- 
ker]”.'6! Tt is true: without an interpretive framework, without the objectivity of a common 


152 This word seems ill chosen, given Reinhardt’s general independence of spirit and skepticism 
towards intellectual “programs” and ideologies of all kinds. See esp. Landfester’s discussion of 
Reinhardt’s rejection of Jaeger’s Programmhumanismus of paideia, the notorious Third Humanism 
(Landfester, 1995: 37). 

153 Momigliano, 1978: 182-3. 

154 Momigliano, 1978: 183. 

155 Latacz, 1995: 52. 

156 Hélscher, 1995: 68-9. Hildebrandt, unsurprisingly, thus exaggerates Reinhardt’s opposition to 
Wilamowitz (Hildebrandt, 1958: 156, 160); cf. Momigliano, 1978: 184. Gadamer is closer to the mark in 
calling Wilamowitz simultaneously Reinhardt’s “Vorbild und Gegenbild’, his “model and anti-model” 
(Gadamer, 1958a: 162). 

157 Gadamer, 1958a: 168. 

158 Esp. after his 1921 book, Poseidonios (Hélscher, 1995: 79-80). 

159 On Reinhardt’s view of the relative rank between “schdpferischer Geist [creative spirit)” and 
philology, see Hildebrandt, 1965: 151, n.10. 

160 Gadamer, 1958b: 279. 

161 Gadamer, 1958a: 166. Yet Reinhardt, in keeping with his careful path between the poles of 
Schau and historicism, also maintained a wary distance from the Kreis. Reinhardt confesses in a letter to 
Hildebrandt that he “owned [George’s] work, which I loved, which deeply affected me in many respects” 
(Letter to Hildebrandt, 12 July 1957, reproduced in Hildebrandt, 1958: 159). See also Hélscher, 1995: 
81. 
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method, Reinhardt’s belief in the possibility of direct insight into an ancient figure or text 
seems no less naive than Wilamowitz’s confident psychologizing of Plato. Where Reinhardt 
writes (criticizing Jaeger’s notion of paideia) that it hangs like “a veil” over antiquity!®, 
Landfester rightly remarks: 


Well, every scientific work cancels out immediacy through its necessary reliance on concepts 
and theories of its own time. Karl Reinhardt, too, has transmitted to us—against his own self- 
conception—the tragedies of Sophocles, e.g., through such a scientific “veil”. !63 


Especially interesting here are the parallels between the historicism-classicism debate and the 
debate between Natorp and Husserl.!°+ Reinhardt’s hermeneutic ideal is “to restore unity to 
fragments of thinkers who have, so to speak, vanished—to recover that internal structure that 
will recreate the personalities of [e.g.] Parmenides [or] Posidonius’”,!® to “penetrate to the 
principle of unity presupposed by the surviving fragments and testimonia, in the belief that if 
we can grasp such a principle, we may be able to go beyond mere fragments in our under- 
standing of a thinker’s work”.!® This grasp, as we have seen, is conceived as a Schau into the 
inner form or Gestalt of the work. In other words, Reinhardt’s interpretive practice amounts 
to a hermeneutic analogue of Husserl’s phenomenological aim of a vision of the “principle of 
unity”, the intellectual eidos or Gestalt that gives sense (Sinn) to the otherwise fragmentary 
adumbrations of perception. While Reinhardt’s fragments are bits of signifying text rather 
than sense-percepts, his decision to let them speak for themselves without a historical “veil” 
amounts to a temporal adaptation of Husserl’s epoché, in which the natural attitude’s histori- 
cal realism—its wish to locate the fragments in the “reality” of biographical, sociological, 
philosophical-historical relations—is suspended. !°7 On the other hand, Landfester’s criticism 
echoes Natorp’s critique of Husserl: no thing—and no sense—is ever given that is not gener- 
ated on the basis of functional categories. The question is not whether these are dispensable, 
but rather how we can, in the realm of historical interpretation, become self-conscious regard- 
ing the nature of these categories themselves. 

The parallel between Reinhardt and Husserl is important not only for historical reasons, 
since it shows how Gestalt-thinking arose independently in different fields, and in response to 
different problems. It also helps us see the underlying unity of purpose in Reinhardt’s inter- 
pretation of the pre-Socratic fragments and what Momigliano identifies as a distinct, “second 
direction” in his work, viz., “the relocation of the myths of Plato, Sophocles, Aeschylus, and 
finally Homer ... in objective situations’, for, “[i]n the interpretation of complete texts, ... it 


162 Reinhardt, 1927: 1942. 

163 | andfester, 1995: 39; cf. Latacz, 1995: 52-3. 

164 Cf, Jaeger on “Verstehen” vs. “Erkenntnis” (Henrichs, 1995: 429); Reinhardt on “Erforschung” 
vs. “ErschlieBung”; Nietzsche on “Belebung” vs. “Belehrung”; and Wilamowitz himself on “historisch- 
kritisch” vs. “kiinstlerisch-abstracten Betrachtungsweise” (Henrichs, 1995: 431): what Henrichs sums up 
as “Faktenforschung und erschlieSende Deutung” (Henrichs, 1995: 431). 

165 Momigliano, 1978: 183. 

166 Kerferd, 1961. This is Kerferd’s description of Reinhardt’s “third stage” in the “treatment of 
Greek philosophical writers whose works survive only in fragments” (Kerferd, 1961: 248). The first two 
are “pure critical doxography—the comparison of statements in different authors in order to decide 
which statement is more likely to be true [e.g., Zeller]”, and “a radical Quellenforschung as a necessary 
preliminary to the appraisal of any particular statement [e.g., Diels]” (Kerferd, 1961: 248-9). 

167 The phenomenological aspect of Reinhardt’s interpretation has another side: it suggests a her- 
meneutic dimension to Husserl’s phenomenology: a point we will revisit. 
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is the very nature of the text—almost always a myth—that challenges the interpreter”. !°8 In 
point of fact, from a Husserlian point of view, even a complete text is fragmentary, since, like 
an object of sense perception, it is never grasped in its completeness. While we only ever read 
and thus have in mind fragments of the complete text, these fragments are objectively ordered 
on the page. The order is already given, and need not be hypothesized by the interpreter, as it 
must in the case of the pre-Socratic fragments. But this holds as well of the “whole” cup that I 
see before me, as opposed to the same cup shattered. What remains a task—hermeneutic in 
the textual case, phenomenological in the perceptual case—is the reconstruction of the com- 
plete sense of the infinite adumbrations. And this is no less true of Plato’s myths and dia- 
logues than of Parmenides’s fragments. 

I have thus far concentrated my remarks on Reinhardt, but the same points hold true for 
the other Wilamowitz student attracted by George, Paul Friedlander. For Friedlander, like the 
other Georgean Plato-interpreters, Plato is not only himself a norm, but his philosophy itself 
is a theory of timeless norms: as idealism, it is a classicism.!® But unlike Friedemann’s reli- 
gious or Hildebrandt’s fascist orientation, Friedlander takes up these norms as in the first 
place philosophical, specifically ontological problems. Hélscher quotes from Friedlander 
(1922), that “in future, Being [Sein] will be more important for philological thinking than 
Becoming and Having-Become [Gewordensein]”.!79 The ideai, and the rest of the “objective” 
content of Plato’s philosophy—what it aims at—just is this Sein. Thus, Friedlander’s subtitle 
to Volume I of Platon (Eidos, Paideia, Dialogos) and the chapter-titles (Daimon, Arrheton, 
Ironie, Mythos) all express “the objective forms of thinking, in which ‘Gestalt’ expresses 
itself’, ie., Being.'7! Here again, then, the Gestalt is understood in the typical archaist way as 
what is genuinely objective. “[I]t was a turning away from the writing of commentaries, from 
textual criticism, and from ‘historicism’ that determined Friedlander to write his work on 
Plato as an anti-Wilamowitz Plato, a work in which he would ‘nach dem Ganzen eines 
‘Werkes’ einer ‘Gestalt’ ... fragen [inquire into the whole of a ‘work’, of a ‘Gestalt’].’”!7? 
Friedlander, like Reinhardt, takes this holistic Gestalt to be an object of Schau—a “con- 
sciously intuitive moment”, the appropriateness of which to classical philology he vigorously 
defends!73 on the basis of Plato ’s own notion of noetic vision. 

In this preliminary discussion of Reinhardt and Friedlander’s theory of intuitive immedi- 
acy, such notions as Schau and Gestalt appear in a moderate, explicable form that even a 
historicist opponent could grasp. We must remember, however, that these terms stem from 


168 Momigliano, 1978: 183. Kerferd sees Reinhardt’s project in Platons Mythen as “the special 
method of Reinhardt ... applied not to fragments but to an author whose work survives complete” (Ker- 
ferd, 1961: 249). 

169 Thus, as Hélscher puts it, the Gesta/t-notions mentioned in the subtitle and chapter-titles of Vol- 
ume I of Platon, “as the inner forms of expression of the individual spiritual Gestalt now replace the 
biographical, that precisely filled the first volume of Wilamowitz[’s Platon]’; similarly, Volumes II and 
III of Friedlander’s Platon parallel the technical philological matter in the second volume of 
Wilamowitz’s Platon. A similar hermeneutic approach was championed by Kantorowicz, the Georgean 
Gestalt-biographer of Fredrick II. See: Schlieben, Schneider, Schulmeyer, 2004b: 9, f. 

170 Friedlander, 1922: 24; in Hélscher, 1995: 72-3. 

171 H6lscher, 1995: 73. Cf. esp. Gadamer, who makes this point for the first time from a philosophi- 
cal perspective in 1933: “All relations to the historical reality of [Plato’s] time are as it were bound into 
[a closed world]. The Platonic world has, like that of all art, an ‘absolute’ presence [Gegenwartigkeit] 
that resists the historical rootedness of its creator and his creative means in a unique historical moment of 
the spirit” (Gadamer, 1933: 224). 

172 Goldsmith, 1985: 611; cf. esp. n. 114. 

173 Hélscher, 1995: 73. 
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George’s poetics, not Husserl’s Phenomenology. Reinhardt and Friedlander’s readings of 
Plato are still within the pale of wissenschafilich discourse because neither succeeded in 
eradicating the Wilamowitz in him. This is less the case with Heinrich Friedemann, who, as 
both a member of George’s inner circle and a student of Natorp, had no roots in the craft of 
philological interpretation:!74 Friedemann’s book can reflect but little of Natorp’s light in 
George’s glare. As we will see in the following discussion, no matter how fanciful or disturb- 
ing Friedemann’s religious or “cultic” interpretation of Plato and the ideai may seem, it is 
Platon: Seine Gestalt that is the decisive Georgean Plato-interpretation. The archaist readings 
of Reinhardt and Friedlander, while methodologically and philosophically less problematic, 
remain indebted to Friedemann’s spirit. To the details of the archaist reading of Plato we next 
turn. 


6.2.1. What is Gestalt? 


I earlier mentioned the archaist category of Gestalt in connection with its rhetorical deploy- 
ment by the Georgeaner. Its basic meaning is “shape”, “form’’, or “structure”. The verb, 
gestalten, means to endow with structure and thus create or bring into being—bilden, 
schépfen. “Gestalt” therefore does not only signify the shape as a thing’s outline or morphé, 
but also, more deeply, its inner ontological structure.!7> Still, insofar as Gestalt has a visual, 
intuitive connotation, it also suggests a sense of totality or wholeness: a thing’s Gestalt is its 
whole structure, seen all at once as a whole. This connections between Gestalt’s visual conno- 
tation; the suggestion of wholeness; and the deeper implication of essential structure run as 
follows. 

Under average conditions, when we perceive objects around us, they appear to us as 
wholes, namely as whole shapes, and not as parts or fragments of shapes; as integers, and not 
as sums of fractions or aggregations of parts (either, objectively, as substantive components; 
or, subjectively, as sensible colored flecks in the visual field). We can clarify the point by 
recurring to Husserl’s distinction between adequate and inadequate intentions. I sit here, and 
in front of me, slightly to the right, is my coffee cup. Now, even as I write these words, the 
cup is present to me, but only on the fringe of my visual field and thus of my awareness. I 
cannot be said to be /ooking at my cup. Yet even though I am not directly observing it, it is 
nevertheless appearing to me, since it is in my consciousness, though not at its center. The 
phenomenologist now asks: how is the cup for me, i.e., how does it appear? Even as I turn my 
attention more expressly to it, and away from the paper on which I write these words, even as 
it now appears to me more clearly and distinctly, it shares this constant feature with its previ- 
ous fringe-appearance: it is always just the coffee cup to me, and never “an aspect of the 
coffee cup viewed obliquely from above and to the left of the cup”. It takes a special reflec- 
tive act and effort on my part to distinguish the different modes of its appearing, e.g., its 
inadequacy—an effort akin to the one involved in drawing what I “really” see, viz., how the 
cup really appears to me as a purely visual (and therefore fragmentary) percept. Thus, the 
visible shape of a thing, though already something more than a mere agglomeration of bits, 
and though already a structure or determinate relation of parts appearing as such a structure— 
still, it is not yet the same as the inner structure of the thing. Rather, it is an aspectual, per- 
spectival, sensible manifestation and anticipation of the structure that, as inner, is only per- 
ceptible, if at all, to the inner eye of intelligent perception. This state of affairs suggests, then, 


174 Tt should be noted, however, that Natorp himself had been a student of the great historicist phi- 
lologist, Hermann Usener, at Bonn (Natorp 1921c: 152-3). 
175 Cf, Friedemann, 1914: 38, n.2; Gadamer, 1983: 262. 
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that in some obscure way, the cup appears to me in a double aspect: once “really” as a sensi- 
ble combination of shape and color shards that can be reduced by the draftsman’s effort of 
vision, and again as just my coffee cup, whole and sound. 

Both of these aspects—morphé and eidos—can be considered Gestalten in ways relevant 
to understanding the archaist reading of Plato. The sensible Gestalt I call a “morphic” Gestalt, 
since it is the appearance of a shape or morphé. But the other Gestalt—“cup”—is its “eidetic” 
Gestalt since this is the “what” as which the cup in fact appears to me, viz., in or as an eidos. 
Now, as Gestalten, both the morphic and eidetic appearances!”° of the cup are, in different 
senses, wholes, unities, Ganzheiten. I perceive the cup in and through all its grades of mor- 
phic appearance all at once as a cup, and not first as a collection of cup-parts, such as vessel, 
handle, rim, bottom, etc., or of cup-shapes more or less shaded or bright, vague or distinct. 
Similarly, the morphic appearance itself is a single shape, perceived all at once, even as it 
requires the analytic eye of the draftsman or painter to make explicit its parts, i.e., its complex 
union of shapes, forms, colors, hues and tints, brightness and shadow. 

The challenge, then, is not to proceed to an eidetic realm beyond the sensible, for the eide 
are constantly perceived in the sensible environment, and not as a cubistic manifold of colors 
and shapes. The challenge, rather, lies in becoming explicitly aware of the eidetic Gestalten as 
such in this same sensible environment. Why should this be difficult, if, indeed, we always 
already perceive eide? Let us return to the cup. Whether it is in my awareness on the fringe or 
the focus, it is there eidetically as a cup. But precisely when I propose to inspect it “for” its 
essence and attend to it carefully, that very eidos retreats as its constituent elements come into 
the fore. And they do come to the fore as elements. In other words, as soon as I turn my atten- 
tion to the cup and suddenly focus on its sensible presentation, I find my ray of attentive 
intention splintered among the various colors and shapes of the presentation, rather than 
regarding the sensible thing itself, i.e., as a whole. It is precisely this splintering that makes 
me aware for the first time of the sensible appearance’s inadequate fragmentariness, and that 
therefore calls for a methodical effort to reconstitute, now explicitly, in isolation, the one 
eidos we had already perceived, but that is now obscured by the vividness of its many fea- 
tures. Husserl’s methods of reduction and variation are intended to bring out again the eidos 
“as such’, to a clear and distinct intuition, distinct, that is, from sensible elements. But what is 
this intuition of, since it is not of the morphic elements themselves? It is of the structure that 
gives the cup its eidetic significance “as” a cup, viz., as an instrument to be used for drinking, 
which inner structure we might call its functional form. The environmental totality of things 
appearing to me as cups, pens, books, chairs, windows, etc., can itself be seen eidetically as 
the significant network of such functional forms. Moving from eidé to eidé and ending in eidé 
(Rep. VI) would then not mean flitting about a noumenal realm, but rather seeing the visible 
realm noetically as an ordered cosmos. 

The wholeness or fragmentariness of the cup’s appearance is a function of my way of 
looking at it. With an effort, I can move from my natural perception of the cup’s integrity to 
an awareness of its fragmentary morphic appearance, and thence to a more clear and distinct 
insight into its inner structure, now again seen all at once as a whole, but no longer only with 
the eye but also with the mind. These facts suggest that Gestalt is linked functionally with a 
perceptive act, what Friedlander calls Schau, or Erschauung. Now, on the archaist reading of 
Plato, the idea is the inner Gestalt of a thing, its inner ordered structure. This structure is 


176 “Morphé”, “form”, suggests the “outline” of an appearance, so that perhaps “phenomenal” 
would be preferable to “morphic”. But the eidetic appearance is, as an appearance, also a phenomenon 
(of, to the mind), so we must keep in mind that the morphic appearance includes a sense of dimension 
and extension in the fullest sense. 
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perceived by the mind’s eye in an act of Schau, which vision is a moment of aesthetic consti- 
tution: the Gestalt appears in and through the act of Schau. Without the creative act of 
schauen or er-schauen, the world is disenchanted and dying; with and through Schau, it lives: 
“Komm in den totgesagten park und schau”.'!77 


6.2.2. Form and vision. 


How is this relation of Gestalt and Schau, of idea and noésis conceived?!78 In Friedlander’s 
discussion, by far the most thorough and sober of the archaists, we find a surprisingly compli- 
cated set of related notions that show how different the underlying philosophical foundation is 
from Husserl’s. These notions, of which I will especially discuss Maass, Mitte, and Bindung 
(along with Gestalt, of course), are all well-worn shibboleths of the Kreis. Yet it is a mark of 
Friedlander’s originality that he uses them in a coherent way to illuminate Plato. 

We must first slightly revise our earlier description of Gestalt: for George and all the ar- 
chaists, a Gestalt is not just any functional structure (cup, desk, chair). It must also be a beau- 
tiful structure, !79 by which they do not mean one that is subjectively pleasing, but rather one 
that both conforms to and expresses a norm, or as they also put it, a measure (Maass). Meas- 
ure is the principle of Gestalt as such. By measure, the archaists do not understand measure- 
ment, the mediation of Schau by instruments, but a proportionality that is directly seen or felt 
with respect to a center of balance (Mitte). Again, this center is not to be understood mathe- 
matically as a balance-point found through measurement, but one that appears in the percep- 
tion of symmetry itself. !8° If the circle (Kreis) is the most symmetrical Gestalt possible, this 
is something immediately seen, not measured; its origin or Mitte is implied by its intuited 
symmetry, not determined by having constructed it with a compass. The Mitte, then, is the 
principle of measure that underlies the very Gestalthaftigkeit or intuitive form-character of the 
circle. 

The Georgeaner’s general concept of Gestalt, then, posits that a genuine Gestalt has 
some analogous center or organizing principle. And just as the circle’s origin is not one of the 
points of the circle it determines, nor indeed a visible “part” of the circle at all, so too we 
should not look to the visible balancing point or middle—if there is one—in the Gestalten 
around us to find the origin of their beautiful order. Thus, a condition of possibility of Gestalt 
is measure, Maass, metron, its measure or proportion. A true Gesta/t need not be symmetrical, 
but it must be balanced; symmetry is but the extreme case of balance, and the circle the ex- 
treme of symmetry. 

All these visual analogies are dangerous when talking about Plato, since for him visible 
Gestalten are never perfect or perfectly measured. And, as the slave-boy episode in the Meno 
shows, the mere image of a Gestalt (a square) can in itself mislead us as to its inner structure, 
even without distortion on the part of the senses. Had the boy been presented with a perfect 
square under perfect viewing conditions, this would not have by itself made him see how to 


'77 “Komm in den totgesagten park und schau’”, from Das Jahr der Seele (George, 2003: 274). 

178 Much as we saw in Chapter Five Husserl’s intentio and intentum to be the conceptually distin- 
guishable but essentially inseparable correlates of one another, so too, here, Gestalt, or idea, on the one 
hand, and Schau or noésis, on the other are but names for correlative, mutually constitutive acts and 
objects. However, since the archaists show no awareness of the close parallels between their notions and 
Husserl’s, we should take all such analogies with a grain of salt. 

179 In a sense, this is not a revision at all, but merely a specification of what belongs, for the 
Georgeaner, to any true structure. All true form is beautiful form. 

180 Friedemann, 1914: 34; Friedlander, 1954: 175. 
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double its area. This is because the morphic features evident to the eye splinter his perception 
in the way described above, distracting him from the “invisible” diagonal or Mitte that holds 
the key to the solution. It is only through “binding” the boy’s line of vision that Socrates 
focuses his undisciplined look and leads him to “recollect” the inner structure, Gestalt, eidos 
of the square. Although this eidos appears “in the corporeal matter [koérperhaften Stoffe]”, yet 
its “perfection is both represented and obscured by corporeality [Leiblichkeit]’.'8! Only by 
binding our vision can we gain insight into the invisible principle of measure that in turn 
binds together the visible, bodily object’s inner structure or idea.!8* 

For Friedlander, Plato’s talk of the “soul’s eye [See/enauge]” means not an organ of ec- 
static mystical visions, but the power of concentrated insight that allows us to perceive the 
origin or radii in a circle, or a square’s diagonals without making them visible to the eye with 
a pencil. This concentrating Schau, what Friedemann calls “zentrale Schau’, is no longer the 
passive receptivity of intuition, but an active, creative vision. !83 “Plato possessed what Socra- 
tes lacked (not that Socrates had needed it), viz., das bildnerische Auge des Hellenen, the 
creative eye of the Greek’. !84 It is this “creative”, forming eye through which, Friedlander 
writes, Polycleitus and Phidias “erschauten [en-visioned]” Homer’s picture of Zeus in con- 
creto, !85 

Thus Friedlander rejects the Natorpian effort to deprive the ideai of any intuitive dimen- 
sion. He writes, seemingly with Natorp in mind, of the misguided attempt to “excuse” Plato’s 
alleged contamination of the “purity of the concept” with the undeniable “intuitive and aes- 
thetic” connotations of the idea.!8° Rather, Friedlander pleads that we should “simply and 
literally accept the names by which Plato describes his experience, and see them together with 
his myths and imagery,” even as he cautions against taking this intuition to be “an ecstatic act 
in the usual contemporary sense”.!87 His point is simply that the interpreter ought to take 
seriously and literally the aesthetic dimension of the eidos as a way of keeping open herme- 
neutic possibilities, yet without at the same time closing off such approaches by retrojecting 


181 Friedlander, 1954: 217. 

182 Friedlander, 1954: 17. 

183 Friedemann, 1914: 11. The archaist attribution to Plato of Schau as a counterforce to the “flight 
from the center” typical of the sophists (Friedemann, 1914: 11) has a clear parallel in the George-Kreis’s 
contemporary critique of the natural and human sciences. Robert E. Norton describes, for example, the 
programmatic statement of one of George’s closest associates, Friedrich Wolters, in the first volume of 
the Kreis’s “Yearbook for the Spiritual Movement” (Jahrbuch fiir die Geistige Bewegung [3 Volumes, 
1910-11]): “Science isolates, codifies, and pigeonholes dead things, the way a lepidopterist pins the 
lifeless bodies of butterflies to a board, whereas the creative force embodies and preserves the primal 
unity of life. Wolters’s prescription then is not to think but to feel, not to analyze but to intuit. ... ‘What 
[the youth] all lack is precisely the intuition [Anschauung] of a world-unity; a worldview [Weltan- 
schauung] does not mean to order the results, concepts, programs, desires, and goals, but in the first 
place to intuit [schauen], that is create, a world [Welt]; the conceptual power can never replace intuition 
[Schau], since it only represents its logical order in a system” (Norton, 2002: 441). We see here, again, 
the Romantic rebellion against (neo-) Kantian limits on rationality, against the prohibition against claims 
to intellectual Anschauung. Indeed, the Georgeaner go beyond even the passive conception of intellec- 
tual intuition that we saw Kant attribute to Plato, and arrogate to themselves the spontaneous, productive 
intuition of God that Kant described in the Jnaugural Dissertation. It is most unlikely that Friedemann is 
aware of this similarity, even as he speaks of the creative Schauer as a “divine” man. 

184 Friedlander, 1954: 13. 

185 Friedlander, 1954: 13. 

186 Friedlander, 1954: 20. 

187 Friedlander, 1954: 20; cf. 67. 
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contemporary interpretations of intuition and the aesthetic upon this “aesthetic” idea. Simi- 
larly, Friedemann writes that 


the word, “idea”, already implies in itself that it springs from that “brightest of all human or- 
gans”, with which the beautiful is grasped, and is translated almost perfectly by the Bergson- 
ian word, vue. It [idea; vue] signifies vision [schau], intuition [die anschauung], looking-at 
[die hinschauung] of the object through the inner hypothetical picture, and not only and not 
originally in Plato (as in Kant) the prospect [ausschau] of an infinitely distant goal. !88 


Friedemann, Reinhardt,!8° and Friedlander all appeal to Goethe’s notorious intuition of the 
Idee of the essential plant—die Urpflanze—in and through the “fan palm tree in the botanical 
gardens at Padua”. !9° 


Not a Kantian, but a Platonic idea in the most original sense: that was Goethe’s Urpflanze. 
Goethe knew “that there is a difference between seeing and seeing, that the spirit’s eyes 
[Geistesaugen] have to cooperate with the eyes of the body [Augen des Leibes|—for otherwise 
one runs the danger of seeing, yet overlooking”. ... [What Goethe] here calls insight [Einsicht] 
is ultimately that intuitive grasping, and everything else is the attempt to make what has been 
sighted visible again and anew through the power of /Jogos.!9! 


Similarly, Friedemann quotes Goethe: “Imagination [Phantasie] is much closer to nature than 
sensibility; the latter is in nature, the former floats above it. Imagination can stand up to na- 
ture, sensibility is dominated by nature”. Friedemann comments: 


One cannot say it more precisely than Goethe did here, nor more faithfully to Plato’s meaning 
approach the idea’s fullness of reality, nor come closer to it than Goethe did in the Urpflanze: 
to see [erschauen], in the particularity of an object present to the inner eye, at the same time 
the law of the universal. !%2 


“e. 


These last words—“to see ... the law of the universal [das gesetz der allheit)’—encapsulate 
the paradoxical tension between archaism and neo-Kantianism, namely the opposition of form 
(Gestalt) and law (Gesetz). To understand the root of this tension, it is necessary to consider 
the archaist conception of Gestalt to logos, of form to speech. 


6.2.3. Myth and Gestalt. 


In the preceding section, I said Gestalt is an object of intuition: the morphé of sensible intui- 
tion, the eidos of intellectual intuition (Schau). Indeed, whether it is seen in toto or inade- 
quately anticipated, Gestalt is what is always intended by intuition: a complete and ordered 
whole. We turn next to the relation of Gestalt to logos, broadly construed. For the archaists 
agree with Natorp that idea and speech are intertwined, and that the process of revealing 
Gestalten involves logos. Natorp understands /ogos as a dialectical progression advancing 
outwards on the basis of previously hypothesized ideai; myth plays no methodical part, it is 
simply poetic decoration. By contrast, the archaists see myth as a necessary phase of eidetic 
projection that both precedes and interweaves itself—dialectically—with the work of dialec- 
tic. In this section, I will show that the archaists’ insistence on the creative and productive 


188 Friedemann, 1914: 43. 
189 Cf. Reinhardt, 1927: 157. 
190 Friedlander, 1954: 22. 
191 Friedlander, 1954: 22. 
192 Friedemann, 1914: 43. 
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(schépferisch) nature of intellectual intuition (as opposed to the Kantian conception of intui- 
tion as passive and receptive) depends on the ambiguous nature of myth as a “word-picture”’. 
In its double nature as /ogos (language) and image, myth emerges as a form of intuitive seeing 
that acts through words, a mythopoeia that opens up a world beyond the visible. Plato, on the 
archaist view, therefore is able to use myth as an impulse to start the process of dialectic as 
well as to restart it when it founders at a limit. For the word-pictures of certain Platonic myths 
project absolute ideals of world, soul, and the good that serve as anchors for dialectic in both 
its ascending and descending moments. 

To my knowledge, the archaist interpreters of Platonic myths nowhere offer a preliminary 
discussion of myth itself!93, so the following points are my own reconstruction of why, given 
the archaist concern with Gestalt, they would also give myth a central role in their under- 
standing of Plato. I purposely focus on the “cosmic” structure of myth in order to bring out its 
ontological similarity to the so-called realm of ideai, but also in order to point out that every 
myth in itself constitutes an ordered Gestalt (and thus an eidos), and that myth in this way 
offers a model of an object that is intuitive as well as constituted in /ogos, simultaneously 
created and seen. It is not my aim here to present a theory of myth; I want only to lay the 
groundwork for understanding the archaist conception of Platonic myths. Although these are 
for the most part!®* not mythic in the sense of fairytales or charming stories, I nevertheless 
will allude in the following paragraphs to fairytales in order to illustrate certain general char- 
acteristics of myth. As we will see, it is just these characteristics that the archaists think Plato 
distilled and employed to philosophical purpose in his own mythopoeia. And while I will 
mention those places where Friedemann, Reinhardt, and Friedlander disagree on an important 
point, my goal is to provide a synthetic overview of the archaist interpretation of idea, logos, 
and myth,!°> focusing on those interrelations pertinent to our larger discussion of Natorp, 
Husserl, and Heidegger. 

Myth, on the archaist view, is characterized by “wholeness” (Ganzheit). Our earlier 
analysis of Gestalt can help clarify this statement, for myth involves Gestalt in several ways. 
First, myth is conceived as a narrative picture, !%° and pictures can be grasped as wholes. That 
is, I may stand before a painting and let it address me as a whole. I may also actively focus 
upon its details before again standing back and contemplating the whole. In the case of a 
painting, I usually perceive the whole before the details. By contrast, in a myth (as in any 
narrative), the details or “events” must be recounted first, until, when I reach the end, the 
narrative appears to me as a completed whole. Where a painting is marked off as a whole 
from common space by its frame, so too are myths often framed by certain formulaic phrases, 
e.g., “Once upon a time...”, “...and they lived happily ever after’”.!°7 These phrases not only 
isolate the intervening narrative in a mythic temporality, but, as starting- and end-points, also 
define the narrative as an integral whole. !°8 While time is thus marked off in myth, myth also 
exhibits a peculiar spatiality. That is, the space in which the narrative occurs takes on a sort of 
“roundness”, as if bounded in just the shape necessary for the narrative itself. For example, in 


193 Brecht holds that J.J. Bachofen, the author of Das Mutterrecht (1861), is the original inspiration 
of the George-Kreis’s new emphasis on myth (Brecht, 1929: 7). 

194 See my discussion of Friedlander’s distinction of three types of myth in the dialogues, below. 

195 On Reinhardt’s discussion of myth, see Gadamer’s brief discussion at Gadamer, 1958: 165. 

196 “Aber bildhaft, das hei8t mythisch” (Reinhardt, 1927: 125). 

197 Cf. Ricoeur, 1974: 28, ff. 

198 Of course, not all myths need have such markers of their peculiar spatial and temporal bounda- 
ries; rather, I mention these formulae only as explicit manifestations of what indicates to us, upon hear- 
ing a myth, that we are entering mythic consciousness. 
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“Hansel and Gretel”, there is the Father’s house, the Witch’s house, the Forest; in “Little Red 
Riding Hood”, again, two houses, Mother’s and Grandmother’s, and the Forest. These, and 
the paths to be traced between the houses form a mythic geography that stands in no more 
relation to real geography than does mythic time to real history. The narrative “action” both 
constitutes and is entirely contained by these imaginary spatial markers. In other words, the 
geography of myth is symbolical, in much the same way that dream geographies or topogra- 
phies are. !99 

As symbolic and absolute (i.e., detached from real space and time) the mythic narrative 
exists in a timeless, self-contained universe, a realm very similar to the ideal realm that 
emerges when we bracket our belief in natural reality. When I enter the “world” of Little Red 
Riding Hood—the spatio-temporal universe of the forest, in which the only “history” is that 
of the fairy-tale itself—that universe is for me as a whole. I need not, indeed, cannot construct 
a genetic cosmology of this world, since the myth begins and ends precisely “once upon a 
time” and “happily ever after”. The space of the myth is nothing more than “the forest”, 
“Grandmother’s house”, the path, and is precisely these things.” They are given, in the myth 
and as mythic, fully adequately: when I intend the mythic forest, it is given fully in that inten- 
tion, as, e.g., “the forest through which Hansel and Gretel wander at night”. The ideal fullness 
of mythic space and time is, in turn, manifested also by the persons, animals, and objects in 
the myth. “Hansel” or “the Witch” or “the Wolf’s Teeth, how Sharp they are!”’: these have no 
“hidden sides”, no adumbrations, they stand forth as symbolic wholes. The mythic narrative 
is, then, nothing more than the account of the changing relationships of these symbols within 
the eternal, eternally recurring time and bounded space of “Forest”, “House”, or “Castle”. 
Although a narrative, unlike a picture, requires time to present itself to me whole, and thus 
has an inner temporal dimension that a picture does not, yet this time is the time of its telling, 
not the time of the myth itself. It might take ten minutes to tell the story of Hansel and Gretel, 
but, as I argued above, the time of the fairytale itself is always symbolic and in a sense self- 
enclosed.”°! Although Sleeping Beauty might slumber for a hundred years, it is again point- 
less to ask what “has been happening” in the Kingdom during that “time”. “A hundred years” 
is a symbolic extension in the same way that the path that Little Red Riding Hood treads is 
symbolic. 

I have tried here to clarify the sense in which myth is a whole, symbolic, and Gestalt-like 
word-structure. These three aspects are really just different ways of saying that myth is one 
way in which language can come to present the intuitive wholeness of a visible Gestalt to the 


199 Consider, e.g., the Phaedo’s mythic geography. 

200 By contrast, a house or a character in a novel seems to have spatio-temporal relationships within 
the world of the novel that could be investigated or described further than the novel does in fact. This is 
because the novel’s fiction, the world in which the narrative takes place is in some way the reader’s 
world; or at least in this way: space and time are not given the ontological boundaries of myth. It is not 
nonsense to ask who Elizabeth Bennett’s great-grandfather was, or how many rooms her house has, in 
the way it would be nonsense to ask when Little Red Riding Hood’s grandfather died or what lies 100 
miles east of the forest’s edge. That is because Elizabeth Bennett is a fictional person living in England, 
whereas Little Red Riding Hood, her Grandmother, and “the house” exist in a closed symbolic universe. 

201 By this I mean that the time of a myth, like that of a musical composition, is not reducible either 
to the time it takes to tell or perform it. A Bach invention, for example, has an objective temporal struc- 
ture whether played, memorized, or printed and thus spatially coordinated on the page. This objective 
time, however, is purely relational: right and left-hand parts take place simultaneously; four sixteenth 
notes represent the same time value as a quarter note; etc. Clearly, though mythic time does not follow 
the strictures of meter, yet it is similarly objective. And like the Bach composition, it has an objective 
beginning and end that structures it as a Gestalt, and solely between which points time “runs”. 
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mind. Or rather: in myth, language succeeds in bringing a Gestalt to the mind that is more 
complete than any visually intuited Gestalt, since, as I have argued, the universe and contents 
of myth are complete wholes without hidden sides or dimensions. This mythical fullness is a 
function of the fixed, symbolical nature of a mythic cosmos and its inhabitants.2°2 Thus, a 
myth is a whole Gestalt in a way an argument—or sophistic or rhetorical forensic patterns— 
cannot be. Like a musical composition, a myth has a beginning, middle, and end, formal 
bounds within which an interesting shape can take form. By contrast, argumentation in the 
sophistic vein is fractured and formless. In its eristic purpose, sophistic logic must be tacti- 
cally flexible, and cannot, like myth, stand firm and absolute. 

These, then, are the general reasons myth is an appealing topic for the archaist, interested 
as he is in restoring or reconstituting precisely the sort of essential intuition that I have argued 
operates in mythic consciousness. Insofar as the archaists were influenced by George, we 
must also remember that in both poetry and life he engaged in a similar mythopoeia. George 
strived to embody in his highly wrought and self-consciously artificial word-Gestalten the 
same cosmic order and ideal that his followers took Plato to have constructed not only in his 
myths, but also in the dialogues themselves. It is therefore obvious why Plato’s mythologizing 
would be central to his archaist readers: where Natorp dismisses or simply ignores Plato’s 
myths as encumbrances to the Sache at hand, namely the logical (dialectical) meaning of the 
ideai, the archaists see these same myths as Plato’s positive recovery and rehabilitation of 
archaic Gestalthaftigkeit or devotion to form, analogous to George’s struggle to reassert form 
in a time of crisis. Thus, just as Natorp makes the ideai immanent in the dialectical process of 
logos itself, so the archaists interpret the ideai in accordance with myth. 


6.2.4. Dialectic and myth. 


Yet this is only part of the story, and to stop here would be to oversimplify matters. The 
archaists are well aware of the centrality of /ogos in Plato, and their emphasis on myth is not 
at the expense of /ogos. Rather, they see the Platonic dialogue as a synthesis of the logical and 
mythical, of which the dialogues themselves are an example. To explain this point, let me 
recur (as no archaist to my knowledge did) to Kant’s notions of /deal and Idee. I earlier noted 
that in making the ideai immanent to dialectic by identifying them with hypotheses, Natorp 
also reinterprets Kant’s own conception of the ideas as Vernunftbegriffe by giving them the 
functional role of categorial concepts.2° In so doing, however, Natorp annuls the special 
rational purpose Kant assigns to the Ideas, namely as notions of completed wholes, of a com- 
pleteness never achievable in experience itself.2°* Of these Ideas, the Cosmological Idea in 
particular serves, Kant says, not to organize intuitions into experience (the function of the 
categories), but to guide, as a regulative focus imaginarius, cognitive (erkenntnismdssige) 
experiences themselves, all of which will forevermore retain a necessary incompleteness. 
Kant also introduces in the first Critique the rational notion of an ideal.?°> Again, an ideal is a 
Vernunftbegriff or Idee? that is thought as if completely determined. Thus, Kant gives the 


202 Tt is important to note, however, that while I call Little Red Riding Hood a symbol, I do not 
mean to suggest that she is a symbol for something. Of course she may be, but what, if anything, she 
symbolizes, is immaterial to the fact that her “phenomenological” appearance to me is symbolic, 1.e., not 
as a “person”, but as a “figure”. 

203 Not to be identified with Kant’s own categories. 

204 KrV, A321/B377, ff. 

205 KrV, A567-8/B596-7. 

206 On Kant’s theory, as said before, never fully determinable empirically. 
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example of the “‘sage’”?0’, the idea of virtue embodied and possessed of all the determinations 
of a real person, say, Socrates. 

Now the archaists say something similar: “through and in Socrates, Plato viewed 
[schaute] Justice in itself’.2°8 But instead of calling Socrates an “ideal”, they say that Plato 
made him into a myth: “The figure [Gestalt] of Socrates ... turns into a myth”.2 In various 
contexts, Plato presents Socrates as a hero embodying or exceeding the virtue of Herakles, 
Achilles, or Odysseus.2!° Socrates, “the mysterious soul-catcher, the pursuer and demonic 
bewitcher of youth, the strange striver [becomes, in Plato’s myth of him,] the unshakeable 
center [Mitte], the divinely indulgent initiate of Eros”.?!! Similarly, eschatological?!* myths 
like the myth of Er in the Republic, or the concluding myth of the soul’s fate in the Phaedo, 
which, in its geography and geology approaches the grand cosmological myth of the 77- 
maeus—these myths serve intuitively to generate what Kant would call Ideas, thought-objects 
in principle beyond all possible experience. I therefore propose that the function of Platonic 
myth in the archaist sense conforms to these two functions of the Kantian (as opposed to the 
neo-Kantian) idea and ideal. But where for Kant these ideas are mere “notions”?!3, in myth 
they are intuitively realized in completely determinate pictures. They serve to realize as a 
whole what cannot yet—at the incomplete fragmentary point to which dialectic has thus far 
gotten Socrates and his interlocutors—be represented as Erkenntnis, i.e., justified and an- 
chored in an anhypotheton. These myths frequently are introduced at moments of aporia or 
impending misologia, that is, when the logical course of dialectic seems to founder and re- 
quire new direction. Of course, the Gestalt conjured up by myth is defeasible, nothing more 
than “likely” (eikos)?!4, and in need of being confirmed by the methodical process of logos. 
Yet, as Kant might say, such a necessary fiction serves the indispensable role of guiding that 
process, if only until the next breakdown necessitates a new mythic-ideal projection. 

What then does this tell us about the relation of the mythos as idea(l) to Jogos? Myth, 
Reinhardt says, is “the language of the soul”?!5; yet at the same time “soul and dialectic are 
one”.?!6 T take Reinhardt just to mean that we can take one of two “logical” attitudes towards 
mental phenomena. When our /ogoi are subjective and “inner”, they are mythic; when objec- 
tive, dialectical. This might seem once more to demote myth to the level of the subjective and 
doxastic, and so far as the content of the myth is concerned, that is surely right. Still, its well- 
rounded, well-ordered form presents a normative ideal to the mind. Myth in its verisimilitude 
shows us what truth should formally be like. 

But to call myth “verisimilar” is already to apply a new and alien standard to the poets’ 
claim, to hold myth accountable to the tribunal of reason; “alien,” because, as Detienne has 
shown, it was the pre-Platonic poets, not “philosophers” who held the social, religious, and 


207 KrV, A569/B597. 

208 Friedlander, 1954: 180. 

209 Reinhardt, 1927: 53; cf. Friedemann, 1914: 30. 

210 Cp, the cave allegory with Odysseus’ descent into Hades in Od. XI; Kim (2004b). 

211 Reinhardt, 1927: 75. Friedlander, finally, locates the roots of Plato’s mythopoeia in the “picture 
of Socratic existence [Bilde des sokratischen Seins]”, that is, in Socrates’ “genuinely Greek delight in 
representational comparisons or likenesses (eikazein)” (Friedlander, 1954: 184; cf. 185-6). 

212 To use Reinhardt’s term (Reinhardt, 1927: 77). 
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214 Tj, 29d: Timaeus speaks of an eikos mythos (“likely tale”), but at 30b of an eikos logos (“likely 
account”). 
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political position of “masters of truth”. The archaic poem is truth uncovered and revealed to 
the human through the mediation of the sanctified poet. On our account, then, the word- 
Gestalt composed by the poet is simply set up—aufgestellt—ike a statue, to be appreciated, 
interpreted, even criticized, but always externally. That is, although its “matter”, language, the 
speech of projection, is more plastic and malleable than any paint, clay, or stone, yet its inner 
“cosmos” or structure is set in stone by the poet and warranted by the god. The norm repre- 
sented by the poem can therefore be accepted or rejected, but it cannot be questioned—a fact 
apparently reflected in Socrates’ inability to engage the divinely inspired poets in significant 
dialogue about their poems.*!7 By contrast, Platonic myth, while also a poetic construction, 
disrupts the quasi-Eleatic fixity of the archaic ideal by seeing it as, at best, truth-like, likely, 
eikos. Thus Plato sets myth into a newly mobile relationship with the mode of Jogos he calls 
dialectic. On the one hand, dialectic provides a means for improving upon myth’s verisimilar 
content by interrogating its likeliness, relativizing the otherwise absolute cosmos of poetic 
myth both to the empirical world and to rational critique. On the other hand, myth’s truth- 
likeness serves as the inner motivation and direction for the logical clarification of dialectic. 
Thus, just as Kant’s rational Idee is a speculative notion generated a priori, its ideal structure 
entirely invented by and out of reason itself, so too the soul can be said to create from out of 
itself transcendent?!®§ kosmoi in mythopoeia,”!9 as opposed to what Reinhardt calls the “form- 
resolving principle” of dialectic.?7° 

While Friedemann, Reinhardt, and Friedlander share the view that myth is the mind’s 
projection of a formal order that it is dialectic’s task to fulfill, we must still consider the dif- 
ference in the details of how they variously see this task to be executed. This dialectical task, 
it will be noticed, corresponds to the elenctic and the ascending phases of dialectic, that is, to 
the moment at which the everyday mythology of hearsay and idle chatter is interrupted, and 
the soul rises away towards the bright view of the ideas. When the soul reaches the anhy- 
potheton in the form of the Good, the ascent is complete, and the original guiding myth is 
simultaneously confirmed and sublimated by the concentrated insight into its Urbild, the 
cosmos of ideai.?*! 

Friedemann, surprisingly, takes the outlines of his interpretation of the ascent from his 
teacher, Natorp: dialectic approaches the Good through hypotheses, and these hypotheses are, 
he says, ideai. Like Natorp, Friedemann uses Phaedo 99, ff., as the basis for claiming that 
Plato takes the ideai themselves to be hypotheses, buttressing this point by appeal to Republic 
VI. Now, the obvious objection, made for example by Gadamer,?2? is that in the Phaedo Plato 
does not say the ideai are themselves hypotheses, but rather, that it is his hypothesis that there 
are ideai, that they in some sense “exist”. This criticism of the Natorp-Friedemann reading is 
well founded. Socrates does not say that the ideai are hypotheses. Rather, /ogoi are hypotheti- 
cal (Ph. 100a)?”3, and the particular /ogos relevant to the discussion of cause at Phaedo 100b 
has as its hypothetical?*4 content “that the beautiful itself by itself and the good and the great 
and all the rest are something [einai ti]” (Ph. 100b6). Nevertheless, Natorp and Friedemann 


217 Cf, Ap. 22ab; Ion. 
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could argue that the ideai that Socrates says, “are”, are themselves /ogoi of a sort. That is, 
“the beautiful itself’ “is” for us only insofar as we know its Jogos, e.g., insofar as we can 
define or articulate it in words. Then, since the /ogoi are hypothetical, so too would these 
particular idea-logoi be hypothetical. 

Friedemann argues that Republic VI shows that the ideai must in fact be understood as 
hypotheses. The text may indeed be interpreted in this way; but let us be clear about the alter- 
natives. The traditional interpretation is that the hypotheses are propositional, i.e., that they 
are logoi (e.g., axioms), on the basis of which other /ogoi are generated, upheld, or rejected. 
The ideai, on this view, are non-propositional, not /ogoi, but things. Thus, whether we de- 
scend, as in the sciences, or ascend, as in dialectic, we are not yet dealing with ideai, but with 
logoi.??> There are at least two problems with the traditional reading: first, what are we to 
make of the description of the dialectical descent being in eidé alone; and second, of the 
claim that the power of nous is itself “dialectic”? To the first point: when dialectic ascends, it 
posits ever-higher /ogoi—strings of concepts, subject-predicate complexes, propositions—and 
yet these must be in some way the same “thing” as the ideai, i.e., identical with the purely 
eidetic stepping-stones down which dialectic will again descend after having laid hold of the 
Good (Rep. 511b). They are “hypo-thetical” in the “true” sense, as under-layings, “spring- 
boards” for an ascent (you don’t need springboards to descend). Yet to the extent that they in 
fact lead to a true insight into the idea tou agathou, they are (or will be seen to have been) the 
same ladder-rungs as the eidé that nous comes, after sighting the Good, to descend. Only the 
hypothetical, but not the /ogical nature of these rungs is dissolved at the apex, and for the 
descent. To the second point: the highest “condition of the soul”, nous, is that which grasps 
the ideai; it does this “by the power of dialectic” (Rep. 511b). Here, too, then, the viewing of 
the forms somehow takes place in or through /ogos, insofar as dialectic is a species of /o- 
gos.*?6 Such considerations at least complicate the traditional view and make the Natorp- 
Friedemann identification of ideai and /ogoi more plausible. 

Yet Natorp and the archaists disagree with each other on just this point: that the eidé of 
descent are somehow (now) different than on the ascent. For Natorp, where the ideai are 
hypothetical on the ascent, they remain so on the descent, for to be an idea just is to be a 
hypothesis. For Friedemann, on the other hand, the idea is a synthetic intuition (or the object 
of a synthetic intuition) that is no longer “logical” or propositional on the descent (if, indeed, 
there is on his view any room for a descent). The “hypothetical idea” is transfigured by the 
grasp of the Good into a fixed, eternal, divine idea: a “thing-like, existing essence [dinghaft 
seiende[s] wesen] high above the temporality of human positing [satzung] and measure”.??’ 
In this passage, Friedemann not only directly attacks the key pillars of Natorp’s interpretation, 
but also apparently regards the divine ideas as objects of a philosophical cult-worship.?78 He 
defends a middle position straddling the conception of the ideai as logical hypotheses, on the 
one hand, and as independent, “divine” objects of pure contemplation, on the other hand: 
“The hypothetical idea is thus the indispensable nexus between the static thingly concept and 
the idea, elevated into the ceremonious beyond”.??9 It is the “cultish Gestalt’’?3°. Because the 


225 The dialectical ascent, as Reinhardt points out, is a cathartic one, with the end result of a sudden 
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dialectical method of hypothesis is a “nexus” between the mundane and divine, Friedemann 
calls it “daimonic”?3!: the unity of ideal Gestalt is first posited (angesetzt)?3 as a “conceptual 
beginning”, and then pursued through the “force of hypothesis”, coming to rest in the 
anhypotheton, the idea tou agathou, which Friedemann calls the “center of the circle” “be- 
yond the being [of the hypothetical idea]”’.?34 

Despite this crucial departure from Natorp’s original position, Friedemann, like Natorp, 
regards hypothesis as a spontaneous act of the soul, though whereas Natorp would consider it 
a synthetic act of thinking, Friedemann calls it a creative vision of soul. This terminological 
difference should not obscure the fact that Friedemann and Natorp share the central paradox 
of the idea-as-hypothesis view, namely that dialectic does not merely lead the soul out of the 
sensible realm to the divine ideai, but somehow creates these same ideai. Neither considers 
them to be “given”. Yet Friedemann’s interpretation of this creative act is characteristically 
“formal”. Natorp, as we have seen, considers the hypothesizing act of synthesis to be an 
unending filling-in of determinations; Friedemann on the other hand holds that these acts 
come to an end in the completion of the Gestalt. At that moment, the soul is no longer closing 
its grasp on the (hypothetical) idea, but actually grasps the (now “divine”) idea in a cataleptic 
vision of its beautiful form. That idea, as I have argued, is mythically projected as the ulti- 
mate, “fixed” and “resting”, ideal cosmic unity.”35 Logos, by contrast, is not this unity (Zin 
heit) of the eidos, but the act of eidetic unification (Einung)?*°; it is the “clarification and 
justification” of the projective Ansatz.?37 Yet this “logical” act remains perceptive, insofar as 
even the hypothetical idea is “seen” by the soul. Logos is what lends the idea its visibility. 
For, as Friedemann writes, idea is almost perfectly rendered by the Bergsonian term, vue: 
“vision [schau], looking-at [anschauung], the looking-towards [hinschauung] the object in 
virtue of the inner hypothetical image [bildes], and not only, and not originally in Plato as in 
Kant the looking-out-for [ausschau] an infinitely distant goal’”.?38 

Admittedly, all this sounds very strange. In the spirit of charitable interpretation, I will 
try to illustrate, if not defend Friedemann’s idiosyncratic interpretation of an intuitive dialec- 
tic, a schauender logos that creates (schdépft) an objective Gestalt, through a brief considera- 
tion of recollection in the Meno. Meno’s trouble in defining “virtue” is, at first, that he cannot 
give a unified account that collects all instances of virtue. Instead, he lays before Socrates the 
virtue of a man, of a woman, of a child, of an old man, of a free man, and of a slave. “While I 
am looking for one virtue, I have found you to have a whole swarm of them”, Socrates says 
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(Meno 72a). He later specifies what he means by the opposition of “one” and “swarm”: where 
Socrates wants “virtue as a whole [holon tén aretén]” (Meno 79b7-8; cf. 77a9), Meno persists 
in “breaking up” (katagnunai) or “fragmenting” (kermatizein) it (Meno 79a9-10), by playing 
around with such concepts as “good”, “pious”, “just”. These concepts do have something to 
do with virtue, and indeed Socrates is able to identify them as shards of virtue, and thus as 
somehow “virtue’’-like. But Meno has not been able to figure out how these pieces fit together 
into the whole, “virtue”, and thereby tell Socrates “what virtue itself is” (Meno 71a). In other 
words, the Gestalt of virtue has not been sighted. It is as if we had collected the fragments of 
a broken dish. Somehow it seems that these fragments belong together, and are fragments of a 
dish, perhaps, we surmise, of a plate. But how the plate itself looks “in full bodily presence” 
(to speak with Husserl) is unclear; the plate-Gestalt is merely “anticipated”. Our attempts at 
fitting first this piece with that, and then with another, are our hypotheses. I might say to 
myself, “this piece should fit with that one”, i.e., I hypothesize its fitting, even as I move the 
two pieces together to see if they fit. The saying and the seeing are complementary functions 
of one and the same dialectical activity taking place in the dialogue between Socrates and 
Meno. Meno’s proposed definitions are akin to the attempted fits, Socrates’ refutations to the 
demonstration that the fit is bad. 

We can thus render Meno’s so-called sophistic paradox regarding the possibility of in- 
quiry (Meno 80de) in terms of Gestalt: how can we judge the fit among pieces if we don’t 
already know how they are supposed to fit together, i.e., if we don’t already see their Gestalt? 
On the other hand, if we already see the Gestalt, then what’s the point of fitting together the 
fragments? The solution to this phrasing of the paradox can be equally well stated in Husserl 
or Friedemann’s terms. The Gestalt, in its vague, anticipatory form the mere notion of whole- 
ness that the fragments are “of”, is an impulse to logical clarification and justification, akin to 
that of the “mythic ideal” I discussed earlier. Thus, “virtue” at the beginning of the dialogue is 
intended only in an anticipatory way; yet just this wholeness of this anticipated intentum 
imposes a demand (Forderung) upon the mind to realize the Gestalt in full by hypothesizing 
new relations among the fragments that at the beginning merely suggest or “signify” their 
ultimate unity. The /ogical experiments in definition and refutation are a kind of eidetic varia- 
tion”? that might, with patience, lead to the proper recollection of the once whole Gestalt. 
When the fragments have thus once again been reconstructed into their original form, their fit 
is no longer the subjective activity of hypothesis, but their objectively true relation as guaran- 
teed by the intuitive evidence of the now whole Gestalt itself. In other words, as I place the 
last fragment into the empty space that remains, having thus far merely hypothesized the 
correct relation of all the other fragments, and that fragment in fact fits, I see, all at once and 
together, in a cataleptic vision, not only the plate “in full”, but at the same time that my earlier 
hypothesized fittings were right. At that instant, they are no longer hypothetical, and all traces 
of subjectivity are sublimated into the objective Giiltigkeit of the plate’s integrity. Insofar as I 
can still trace the fracture-lines of the no-longer-fragments, I now can also find what Socrates 
wants Meno to show him, “the one [Gesta/t] that is through all these”.24° By this I do not 
mean that the plate-form exists in each fragment like a platelet, but that it is what binds them 
together as fragments of this plate. 

The intertwinement of seeing and saying in the dialectical process of recollection is again 
evident in the slave-boy episode. In this famous passage, Socrates presents Meno’s Greek- 
speaking slave with a geometrical problem. He first draws a square, the side of which is two 
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feet long, and the area of which is therefore “four feet” (Meno 82cd): “How long will each 
side be” of the square with twice the area of the given square? (Meno, 82d). The slave replies: 
“Obviously2*!, Socrates, it will be twice the length” of the first square’s side. This is the 
wrong answer. Socrates and the slave now embark on a dialectical exchange that concludes 
with the slave’s discovery of the solution. The sought-for second square is based on the di- 
agonal of the first. Because Socrates does not instruct or pour insight into the slave’s soul’s 
eye, Socrates claims that the fact that the slave has solved the problem shows that inquiry is 
possible, since dormant doxai can be stirred up by questioning and “become ‘knowledges’” 
(Meno 86a). Now on Friedemann’s Gestalt-theory, the slave’s solution can be interpreted as 
the culmination of the progressive clarification of the Gestalt of the square that Socrates had 
drawn at the outset. “Recollection” just is this clarification of the structural relations between 
the sides and comers, the “parts” of the square. In particular, as I mentioned earlier, it is the 
“invisible” diagonal that has to be brought to intuitive clarity before the solution is possible. 
The crucial point, however, is that this clarification of the very same Gestalt that is before us, 
albeit as an inarticulate whole,?*? occurs in Jogos, through dialectic. Many people find Socra- 
tes’ claim that he has not taught the slave anything unconvincing if not disingenuous; they say 
he clearly leads the witness. The Gestalt-theorist may reply: yes, but it is nevertheless a wit- 
ness that Socrates is leading. The slave is not told what to see or think. Rather, at every stage 
of his interrogation he is asked to tell us what he himself sees (schaut), and in the telling, he 
gradually becomes an eyewitness to the inner eidos, that is, structure of the square. Since this 
seeing is constituted by telling, and vice versa, Socrates’ exchange with the slave exemplifies 
the free subjective activity of “hypothetical”? schauen that, as with the earlier example of 
the plate, resolves itself into an objective Schau of the eidos itself. 

Friedemann’s interpretation is the archetypal archaist reading, deeply influenced by the 
George-Kreis’s notion of Gestalt. Platon: Seine Gestalt is a deeply mystifying book, espe- 
cially in its later political and quasi-religious chapters, to which I have here only briefly al- 
luded. Its influence has been subterranean, filtered through the more sober work of Reinhardt 
and Friedlander, which I shall sum up in a moment. Friedemann’s peculiar interest for our 
project, however, lies in his unique position at the nexus of the George-Kreis, the generation 
of rebellious Wilamowitz-students, and the Marburg School. Moreover, in his synthesis of 
Natorp and George, of hypothesis and Gestalt, Friedemann’s reading of Plato’s ideai bears an 
astounding resemblance to certain aspects of Husserl’s phenomenology—astounding because 
we know of no direct influence. 

Let us now turn, finally, to Reinhardt and Friedlander’s interpretation of myth and dialec- 
tic. Both give more refined interpretations of myth than Friedemann, identifying distinct 
modes and functions. Friedlander identifies three main types of Platonic myth, which he 
arranges hierarchically. The earliest is the myth in the Protagoras of the creation of organ- 
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isms and the origin of the political craft, a myth on the level of fairytale.244 Protagoras’s offer 
to support his thesis in either a myth of a Jogos, his subsequent choice of myth as the more 
convenient, and then nonetheless forcing in a conceptual explanation, manifests the undisci- 
plined arbitrariness we already saw Friedemann associate with the sophists. By contrast, 
“when Socrates utilizes a myth in later dialogues, it is because he cannot express what is to be 
expressed in any other way”.245 Myths of this first level, while “not worthless”, are aban- 
doned as Socrates ascends to “conceptual labor”, and as long as the Socratic dialogues end in 
aporia, Plato cannot conclude with a “Socratic myth”.?46 Only a “starting myth [Anfangsmy- 
thos|’ serves, as discussed above, to connect the sophist or the common man to the eternal.?47 
Similarly in the case of Republic 1, which Friedlander identifies as the Thrasymachus, Cepha- 
lus’ allusion to tales told of the afterlife prefigures its pendant in Book X’s Myth of Er. As we 
see in Republic I, Socrates leaves such mythic stories behind, taking from them only such 
themes as might be pursued in Jogos. 

Second-level myths, according to Friedlander, are those that do not precede but follow 
upon a dialectical process, and these he now associates with Plato’s figure of Socrates.?48 
Like Reinhardt, Friedlander considers the Symposium especially important, since it contains a 
series of “pre-Socratic myths” in the first five speeches on eros, followed by Socrates’ genu- 
inely “Socratic myth”.?49 Again, while each of these speeches can be interpreted for a deeper, 
Platonic meaning, Friedlander says that Plato gives the clear impression that “ins Blaue hinein 
mythologisiert wird”—that the symposiasts are mythologizing merrily into the blue.?°° By 
contrast, “when Socrates begins to speak, all the earlier [speeches] collapse into themselves as 
‘illusion’”.?>! This is because Socrates first gives a conceptual Jogos of the essence of love 
before he tells the story of Eros’s generation out of Poros and Penia, a myth that “precisely 
continues along the lines that were just drawn by the [preceding conceptual] /ogos”?*, viz., 
that “love is love for something, namely beauty; love is both desire and restraint; love wants 
to possess what it lacks: this is the truth, and in its light all the previous idle chatter [Gerede] 
evaporates, along with mythology”.?>3 Friedlander further points out that the Symposium’s 
Socratic myth flows into 


the description of that upward path that ascends in stages to the Beautiful itself. It is no acci- 
dent that the imagic grasp-of-essence [bildhafte Wesenserfassung| comes to stand in the mid- 
dle of Socrates’ speech. Eros himself is the mediator between Heaven and Earth. Plato sees 
this wonder in the middle of existence, a wonder inexplicable to reason, which nevertheless 
protects the universe (to use the words of the late Plato) from ‘disintegrating into the dissimi- 
larity of boundless place’ (Statesman 273d). Thus, Eros becomes the metaxy in Socrates’ 
speech, just as he is the metaxy of Plato’s world.2>4 
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Friedlander goes on to discuss the eschatological myths in the Apology, Gorgias, Meno, and 
Phaedo. I only mention the last as an example of what characterizes the second-level myths, 
namely that they provide “a view [Ausblick] beyond the limit [Grenze] up to which dialectic 
can lead”.?55 In other words, we find Friedlander here isolating the projective, orienting func- 
tion of myth that I identified earlier: “It is as directio voluntatis, to speak with Dante, that 
myth has its most authentic value”.2°® But this value depends on its “lines” continuing those 
set by Jogos in an initial “conceptual explication”.?°7 

By contrast, in the third level of myth, it is no longer /ogos that determines the direction 
of idealizing myth, but rather myth that, as ideal, determines the direction of /ogos—much in 
the way I associated myth with the Kantian idea and ideal, above. In his discussion of the 
Phaedrus’s mythic structure, Friedlander wonderfully describes how the three minor myths 
rise gently like the “foothills” over which the great central myth towers like a mountain “in 
the middle of the whole [die Mitte des Ganzen]”.*°8 From this central standpoint, we see that 
soul and world have the same principle.25? Having reached this rational ideal in mythic form, 
Plato does not fall back into a natural-scientific approach, but still makes “the necessary 
mutually intentional relationship between soul and eidos”® the center of the myth, just as it 
is the “center of Platonic philosophizing”.2°! Friedlander sees myth as providing the organiz- 
ing principle—akin to but not identical with the focus imaginarius of the Kantian Idee—that 
structures the logical (dialectical) “lines” of the dialogue. They run out towards the mythic 
center, but as center, it is the myth that determines their direction, just as it is the circle’s 
origin that determines the relation of its radii. 

Natorp would be able to follow Friedlander through the first two levels of myth; in the 
former, it is abandoned in favor of /ogos, in the latter, it still takes its lead from the /ogos as a 
sort of extrapolation marking the path of future determination. But Friedlander’s argument 
that it is in the Phaedrus that the natural sciences provide the “lines” that “lead into the realm 
of the eidos-philosophy”, is the precise opposite of Natorp’s criticism of the Phaedrus as 
Plato’s overly enthusiastic, mystical program for the Ideenlehre. But Friedlander does not 
regard the so-called eidos-philosophy as scientistic. True, science leads to an eidetics, but the 
latter is not “about” science, much less a “method” of scientific inquiry. Once the eidetic 
realm has been attained, it is purely eidetic, i.e., moving among and between the relations of 
Gestalten as such, not, as in the dialectical ascent, constructing these same forms and their 
relationships. Thus Natorp would contradict the Gestalt-theorist, Friedlander: it is down from 
the mythic “realm of the eidos-philosophy” that Plato must come to realize the “hypothesis- 
philosophy’s” true, proper, and ancillary relation to the natural sciences. 

Still, for Friedlander, too, Jogos retains an important function even after the moment of 
essential intuition. Precisely because he understands this intuition to take place in a mo- 
ment—exaiphnés—the eidos requires a logos to bind it, to “tie it down” and keep it from 
evanescing.”6? Relying on the seventh Letter, Friedlander thus takes dialectical Jogos, on the 
one hand, to lead “through long communion” to the point where “a light ignites in the soul as 
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from a leaping spark”.*® This light that just is the Schau of truth must again in turn be 
“bound conceptually”2%, so that “what has been seen [can] always again be made visible 
through the power of Jogos”?®, so that “what has been seen can be constantly preserved 
through Jogos as visible [to the mind’s eye]’”.2°° Thus, where for Natorp, /ogos gains its nor- 
mativity and truth-making power by being harnessed into the method of dialectical justifica- 
tion, for Friedlander, /ogos, on both the ascent and descent is clearly subordinated to eidos. 
Logos, in the form of dialogue, is but a means to an extra-logical intuition or insight into and 
of the forms. The word is but a support (Stiitze) and bond (Bindung) for the maintenance of 
that insight.2°’ “The goal is an intellectual intuition [ein intellektuelles Anschauen [; a]nd at 
this goal there lies something ineffable [ein Unaussagbares]”.?°° Logos must be anchored and 
oriented in an intuitively evident, indeed a sensible (or at any rate real and concrete) particular 
for its “binding” function to work. Without it, it will dissipate into what Heidegger, in a re- 
lated context, will come to call idle chatter or Gerede.?® When it is about something—a 
square, a leaf—then it can serve to penetrate into the Gestalt or inner structural archetype, the 
eidos of that particular. But Jogos can never generate an eidos out of itself.27° 

As is clear from Friedlander’s description of the relation of Jogos to eidos, where logos 
serves, first, to “disclose the essence of things’”27!, and second, to bind and fix the momentary 
eidetic glimpse, the Gestalt itself cannot change: it is an Urbild, an eternal model. Similarly, 
in Husserl’s notion of eidetic variation, it is, strictly speaking, not the eidos that is varied, but 
rather imaginary particulars whose free and arbitrary alteration in the meditator’s mind yields 
a similarly instantaneous intuition of the essence. By contrast, for the neo-Kantians, /aw is not 
intuitable, but has instead an irreducibly propositional or “logical” structure. A law is not 
seen, it is laid down, the product of a nomothetic act. Its relation to the many particulars also 
imposes Gestalt on a chaotic manifold, but does so functionally, not through any relation of 
likeness.?”* A law is not in itself a whole, but rather, according to Natorp, a rule for generat- 
ing objects, as well as actions.?”3 
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semblance between particular Abbilder or copies, and their form-eidos Urbild or model. As Plato points 
out in the Third Man Argument in the Parmenides, any such relation would result in an infinite regress 
of ever “-higher” forms, in virtue of which all the lower ones resemble each other. The only way out, at 
least on the neo-Kantian view, is to say that the idea is a functional rule for generating the particular, and 
obviously such a function would bear no likeness to the particular, any more than a recipe resembles the 
cake the generation of which it prescribes. Friedlander, in his treatment of the Parmenides in Vol. III of 
his Platon, deals but briefly with the Third Man, seemingly unaware of the problems it poses for the 
intuitive interpretation of the eidé generally. He battles against Natorp mostly in the footnotes to this 
volume; cf. his implicit criticism of Natorp in Vol. L, p. 228, in the chapter tellingly entitled “Intuition 
und Konstruktion”. 
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Let us next consider Reinhardt’s reading of Platonic dialectic. Reinhardt stands firmly in 
the archaist camp, construing myth as projective, and (ascending) dialectic as actively crea- 
tive. But his characterization of this creativity as “resolving” (auflédsend) is worth closer 
consideration, for it echoes in Heidegger’s notion of dialectic’s function. When Reinhardt 
writes that “the new truth first forms itself [1.e., takes shape] in myth”?”, and that “myth is 
the forming principle, just as dialectic is the methodical and form-resolving principle”?”>, we 
must read these mysterious sentences in light of what I wrote above. It is through myth that 
the grand shapes or “elements” of Platonic thought arise, i.e., through an organic, holistic, all- 
at-once projection, which, as mythic, remains merely elemental. To call dialectic “form- 
resolving” (formenaufldsend), then, is not to say that dialectic dissolves and so destroys form, 
but rather that it clarifies and brings it into focus. Reinhardt, like Friedlander and Friedemann, 
considers the myths to be Abbilder?”, iconic’, ““cosmic”278 likenesses or symbols of truth. 
But as images, they are but blurred outlines, pointing to their clear paradeigmata or Urbilder: 
the ideai—myth’s antipodes.?79 

In his discussion of the Timaeus, Reinhardt argues that scientific Jogos and pictorial my- 
thos interpenetrate each other.?8° “Yet myth must finally be victorious”.?8! That is, the resolv- 
ing power of scientific dialectic must be subordinated to myth, held within its cosmic bonds. 
For without the boundaries of the ideal depicted by myth, /ogos cannot resolve a Gestalt into 
finer-grained focus, but simply dissolves itself in pointless analysis.28* Myth, by projecting a 
first cosmic picture, furnishes the objective, if not the object, upon which the analytic power 
of dialectic is then brought to bear as the catalyst of catharsis. The mythic projection is what 
gets purified and resolved into the idea by /ogos, in the way I suggested with respect to the 
Meno, above. Yet Reinhardt is careful to indicate, much as Friedlander does, that a dialectical 
relation exists between dialectic and myth themselves: “as a rule, the limit of dialectic is not 
reached by dialectic itself; [rather], as a rule, dialectic suddenly changes over [umschldgt] into 
myth”.283 “The creative power [of soul] and the cognitive power [of soul] are separate proc- 
esses—which does not prevent the one from breaking out and over [umbrechen] as energy 
into the other, just as myth breaks out and over into dialectic, and dialectic into myth”.?84 


6.2.5. The Forms of the Good and the Beautiful. 


Because the archaist interpretation of the Platonic forms reads them as Gestalten to be intu- 
ited, it is an aesthetic as opposed to a discursive or “logical” interpretation. At the same time, 
I have argued that the mental or geistige intuition of the inner principle or structure of the 
visible Gestalt depends on the activity of Jogos, in both its mythic and dialectical modes. I 
have focused on the archaists’ characterization of the ascent of Jogos from the inarticulate 
form of myth to the clarity of the idea. If we look at Friedemann, Friedlander and Reinhardt 


274 PM, 54. 

275 PM, 54. 

276 Reinhardt, 1927: 135. 

277 Reinhardt, 1927: 122. 

278 Reinhardt equates myth and cosmos (Reinhardt, 1927: 127; cf. 39). 
279 Reinhardt, 1927: 156. 

280 Reinhardt, 1927: 130. 

281 “Doch der Mythos muf obsiegen” (Reinhardt, 1927: 130). 
282 Cf. Friedemann, 1914: 33. 

283 Reinhardt, 1927: 149. 

284 Reinhardt, 1927: 153. 
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together, the ascent traverses a (finite) series of hypothetical (that is, hypothesized) ideai, 
alternately projecting a mythic organization or cosmos, and then purifying and resolving it 
through dialectical analysis, culminating in an insight that cataleptically verifies, warrants, 
and sublimates the hypothesized cosmos in a global vision of the true ideai themselves. 

Our last question, then, is this: how does this catalepsis come about? In my discussion of 
the Meno, I elaborated upon Plato’s comparison of the whole and its fragments, by describing 
the process of piecing together a broken plate. I suggested there that as we slip the last piece 
into a precisely congruent space left after all the other fragments have been assembled, we 
find our earlier conjectures regarding fit confirmed in the now self-evident integrity of the 
plate’s Gestalt. I want now to add the following qualification: while the apparent wholeness 
of the plate’s visible form confirms our assembly of its pieces, its inner Gestalt-principle 
remains obscure until and unless we also see the plate’s place in a larger context or order, i.e., 
unless we grasp its telos or good. The good of the plate is defined with respect to an order of 
other dishes and utensils, which, in turn, is bounded by the horizons of the kitchen table, the 
kitchen, the domestic sphere of the human dwelling. Only within these nested contexts can 
the plate’s inner principle or telos be identified, and the significance of its Gestalt determined. 

The archaists would put the same point in different terms, saying that the initial determi- 
nation of the fragments’ correct assembly is (provisionally) warranted by the apparent beauty 
or fineness of its Gestalt, for it seems absurd that the fragments could have been wrongly 
reassembled while yet forming a seamless, circular whole. But the fineness of the plate cannot 
be objectively established until the fineness of the order within which it finds its significance 
has been established. And because all such “spheres” are ultimately related, either by coordi- 
nation or subordination (i.e., kitchen, living room, bedroom are coordinated with each other, 
subordinated to the house; houses on a street coordinated with each other, subordinated to the 
town; etc.), the teleological significance and so the fineness and Gestalthaftigkeit of the orders 
we determine around us are not confirmed until the fineness of the world—i.e., its cosmic 
structure—is seen. 

The idea of the Good, then, is not a concept or a Natorpian law, and it is not any individ- 
ual Gestalt that was hypothetically posited on the ascent. Rather, it is what the turned eye sees 
as it looks back down on its ascent as a single cosmic whole, like the climber who turns and 
sees the beauty of the whole through and over which he has mounted, step by partial step, as a 
cosmos. He does not so much see “the” Good as one might gaze up at the sun; rather he as- 
sumes the unhypothetical point of view itself, now looking back and down, seeing all the once 
hypothetical idea-Gestalten as the interlaced parts of an organic, seamlessly joined structure 
(Gefiige).7® In its perfection it appears good, and this “appearance” just is “the Good”. This 
moment of turning is the polar opposite of the initial conversion that sparked the ascent itself, 
and takes place just as suddenly. Crucially, it is for the archaists not a moment of transcendent 
ecstasy, not a leap as it were into the extramundane. Instead, as I showed earlier, it is akin to a 
sudden (exaiphnés) phenomenological penetration of the underlying structure (eidos) of 
visible forms (morphai); their “‘systematic’ interconnection”28°; the Maass or measure that 
determines the visible form itself as a Gestalt. This sudden moment of insight Friedemann 
calls the kairos. He writes: 


285 See Friedemann, 1914: 43, et passim. Friedemann’s use of the term, “Gefiige’”, here, and of 
“Fuge”, on p. 44, anticipates in sound and sense Heidegger’s later “Fuge” and “Fiigung”, typically 
translated as “jointure”. See also Friedlander, 1954:12. 

286 Friedlander, 1954: 21. 
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The Beautiful does not lie beyond the bridge of Kantian taste; it is already included in the de- 
termination and delimitation of space through measure. But the obscure phrase that declares 
the measure and kairos to be connected as the highest human power warns against interpreting 
[this spatial measure] as mechanical or mathematical [Philebus 66a]. For the kairos is the 
creative moment that forces chaos into Gestalt.... In this highest creative moment, measure 
forces the streaming foaming chaos into clearly demarcated lines, the peras tames the apeiron, 
and Gestalt is born of kairos as the jointure of measure and chaos.?87 


In a passage that reads like the summa of archaist rhetoric, he concludes: 


The Philebus binds the All and the One through the middle of measure, and when the beauti- 
ful is determined in the perfected measure and in the symmetry [zusammenmaass] of the All 
in the One, then we faintly see that it can be nothing other than the Gestalt that binds and re- 
flects the cosmos, nothing other than the cosmic Gestalt, the physically [kdrperlich] visible 
picture of infinite powers, the presence of the eternal, the body [Leib] of the god.288 


Friedemann says that in the Phaedrus, the beautiful, the good, and the wise constitute a “di- 
vine trinity”, and while the latter two never attain full phenomenal instantiation, 


beauty extends completely into the visible body, fills it all the way out to its shimmering shell 
with the clearest iridescence, so that the eye, as the brightest human organ sees, unabbreviated, 
the idea in the [beautiful] object, so that the infinite spiritual [geistig] divinity rests in the fi- 
nite, sensible, mundane, and so that the world’s two walls, striving out against and away from 
each other28? come to rest, bent together into a sphere like the rounded cosmos.?% 


Thus, on Friedemann’s view, the total order of the world is what ultimately constitutes the 
highest Gestalt of the good. It is manifested to us in its beauty, that is, its symmetry and 
measure.?9! Friedlander echoes this picture of the highest, unhypothetical idea, when he calls 
the “Urbild of the ‘Good’ [the] ordering binding divine Middle”.?% 


6.3. Conclusion. 


We have now traced the third major current of early twentieth-century German Plato- 
interpretation. I have shown the conceptual and motivational commonalities between archa- 
ism and Phenomenology, using phenomenological terms of art to render the archaists’ inter- 
pretive framework in a more rigorously philosophical way. Since Husserl and other early, 
basically ahistorical phenomenologists did not themselves interpret Plato, the archaists may 
be read as giving a quasi-phenomenological reading of Plato. But the point should not be 
exaggerated. The archaists were on their own path, and made no appeal to contemporaneous 
phenomenologists for support; indeed, they seem unaware of the parallels. Their philosophi- 
cal connections are, paradoxically, mainly to Natorp, the interpreter whose logicism they 


287 Friedemann, 1914: 40-1. 

288 Friedemann, 1914: 41. 

289 “quseinanderstrebenden wande”; Friedlander resorts to very similar language (Widereinanders- 
treben; Fiigung des Wider-Spdnnstigsten) in his discussion of the Heraclitean motif (palintonos harmo- 
nié) in Plato’s conception of the mutually implicative relation of eidos and particular (Friedlander, 
1954:27). 

290 Friedemann, 1914: 41. 
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everywhere strive to overcome, and whom they (falsely) believed to have in the end brought 
over to their intuitional, cultic, and (un-) political side. 

The archaists’ philosophical and philosophico-historical importance lies in the manner of 
their rejection of Natorp’s scientistic Plato. As we have seen, Friedemann, in particular, ac- 
cepts Natorp’s interpretation of hypothesis as the ascending, progressive determination of the 
ideai, but for Friedemann and the others, this process is neither infinite nor scientific. It cul- 
minates in an aesthetic vision of beauty that is at the same time a norm, a cosmic whole in 
which every fragment of experience finds its place and is seamlessly integrated. What is 
remarkable about the archaist understanding of this highest intuition, however, is the role 
language plays in the attainment and maintenance of the Jdeenschau, a role they uniquely 
identified in Plato’s use of both Jogos and mythos. Logos is the means by which the idea 
comes into focus or resolves itself; mythos, the way in which it is maintained, told, and retold. 
The silent seeing and mute admiration of the given that Natorp criticizes in Husserl is recon- 
ceived as an incantatory poiésis, in which seeing is at the same time a saying, and in which 
saying and telling reveals to the soul’s eye what before it had beheld uncomprehendingly. The 
archaists put all this in magical terms. Plato is a wizard who appropriates the divine preroga- 
tive to make being through the word, not only the Gestalt of the world, but of our existence in it. 

It is this archaist fusion of language (Jogos), vision (Schau), and being (Sein) that we will 
find again in Heidegger, stripped of its magical enthusiasm, concentrated, and redeployed 
against both Husserl and Natorp. Against Natorp, Heidegger will argue the claims of the 
phenomenon as a Gestalt, an eidos in its own right, and base that argument in a reading of the 
Republic and Sophist. Here Heidegger of course defends Husserl. But against Husserl, Hei- 
degger will advance the archaist themes of history and language. The phenomenon appears in 
and through language, but language, in turn, mutates beyond human control, revealing to each 
generation and epoch a new, historically determined “form” or Gestalt of being. As I argue in 
the next chapter, Plato again emerges as the pivot around which Heidegger’s thought turns. 

First, it is in Plato’s theory of ideai and dialectic, that Heidegger locates the Urbild of his 
phenomeno-logy or theory of telling the appearances. He finds in Plato, in effect, a more 
nuanced Husserlian eidetics, complicated and illuminated by the modes of logos and their 
determination in time. In this, Heidegger’s philosophy is itself deeply Platonic. But Heidegger 
also levels a fundamental critique against Plato, viz., that in positing the atemporality of the 
forms, and especially of the form of the Good, Plato attempts to elevate being beyond lan- 
guage and history. In Heidegger’s view, this elevation is the origin of the historical inauthen- 
ticity he calls the forgetfulness of being, in that it denies the existential factum that being 
reveals itself anew in language to each generation and epoch, 1.e., historically. 

Here Heidegger and the archaists seem to share the Nietzschean concern with the cultural 
problem of nihilism, though their interpretations are ultimately at odds. For where the archa- 
ists find in the Platonic forms and especially the form of the Good the basis of an interpretive 
normative system that can overcome modernity’s fragmentation and nihilism, Heidegger sees 
such a system as in its own way nihilistic. That is to say, all forms of classicism, no less than 
their opposites, the forms of decadence, relieve or purport to relieve us of the burden to dis- 
cover the Sinn des Seins, the Sinn of my Sein, each of us for himself. As we will see, Heideg- 
ger rejects the Platonic absolutization of the form of the Good because it directs and thus 
prejudices all authentic, open questioning of the meaning of being. It therefore does not per- 
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mit us each individually to ask the question, since from the start, we are already predestined 
to seek the Good.?93 


293 Another perspective on this point lies in Heidegger’s later rejection of “humanism”, not just the 
Programmhumanismus despised by Reinhardt, but more generally any system that makes the human its 
central concern; cf. Heidegger, 1954c. 


7. Heidegger’s Plato 


Introduction. 


In Chapter Five, I showed how Heidegger goes beyond Husserl in the interpretation of the 
phenomena of subjectivity. In particular, I expounded Heidegger’s attempt to disclose a pri- 
mordial fundus that underlies even the phenomena of intentionality. Turning now to his read- 
ing of Plato, I pursue these issues further, along three main lines. 

First, I delineate Heidegger’s “phenomenological” interpretation of Plato, laying out in a 
straightforward way Heidegger’s multiple theses concerning Plato’s theory of ideai and its 
relation to dialectic. I caution the reader that this presentation may at first sound very strange, 
and ask for patience. It is intelligible. 

Second, I argue that this reading of Plato is equivalent to a critique of Husserlian eidetics. 
In particular, I show how Heidegger elucidates Plato’s implicit recognition of the phenome- 
non of intentionality as the fundamental structure of thinking (noein), and how Heidegger 
finds entailed in this recognition many additional fundamental structures, viz., certain of the 
existenzials familiar from Being and Time, as well as his controversial reinterpretation of the 
concept of truth. At the same time, Heidegger describes a tension in Plato’s thought: while the 
dialogues betray Plato’s own insights into the existenzial structure of Dasein (psyché), these 
same insights are not thematically developed into an ontological system. Instead, Plato fo- 
cuses entirely on the intentional state of noein (i.e., Husserl’s noesis). This focus on nous, in 
turn, fundamentally distorts and obscures the other existenzials, and so occludes any access to 
the primordial stratum of being. Heidegger continually alternates praise of Plato’s recognition 
of the ontological problem—that is, the question of the meaning of “being’—with criticism of 
his seeming inability to penetrate beyond ontic interpretations of that meaning. In this second 
section, then, I show two things: first, that and how Heidegger’s phenomenological approach 
provides us with a new hermeneutic starting point for reading Plato; second, how his reading 
of Plato furnishes Heidegger with the resources for constructing a fundamental ontology of 
Dasein. As we will see, the key element in his strategy is the claim that /ogos is constitutive 
of nous, a move which allows him to propose a radical reformulation of the split between 
discursive and intuitionist interpretations of the ideai. In both the first and second of my 
arguments, I continually draw in the earlier interpretations to show where Heidegger acqui- 
esces in or departs from the interpretive tradition. 

Finally, by way of critique, I argue that although Heidegger’s phenomenological reading 
of the dialogues does indeed shed light on the ideai from a new and productive angle, yet he 
is limited by his will to Destruktion to see only the Husserlian analogues, remaining blind to 
or willfully suppressing the existential parallels between Plato’s notion of philosophical integ- 
rity and his own notion of authenticity. In other words, I argue that we can find in Plato even 
more of Heidegger than Heidegger would find convenient, since it means finding a Platonic 
origin for even those conceptions traditionally thought genuinely “Heideggerian”’. 
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7.1. Heidegger’s interpretation of the Sophist. 


7.1.1. Plato through Aristotle. 


In order to understand Heidegger’s Plato, we must always keep in mind Heidegger’s starting 
point, Aristotle. Heidegger asserts that the only way to understand Plato is to read him 
through Aristotle, that is, as darkly anticipating problems, methods, and solutions that only in 
Aristotle receive a clear and rigorous treatment.! Heidegger uses this premise in order to help 
him interpret certain key terms common to Plato and Aristotle, most of which were laid out in 
Chapter Five (5.3.2.4.). Because Aristotle ostensibly gives a clearer account of these terms, 
Heidegger says one should use that account to fix their meaning—or at least delimit their 
general semantic field—in Plato. It is remarkable that in the case of Plato, Heidegger’s ap- 
proach seems to reverse his general commitment to historical Destruktion. Destruktion peels 
away the outer, later shells of thought from a vital kernel, the shells all being treated as more 
or less misunderstandings or distortions of the inner, original meaning. Thus Heidegger’s 
project of Destruktion appears to conflict with his own guiding hermeneutic principle in the 
Sophist-lectures, viz., “[to go] back from the bright to the dark, from the clear or relatively 
disentangled to the confused”.? According to this principle, what is closer to our position in 
time is “bright and clear”, whereas the more remote age is “dark and confused”. Thus, Hei- 
degger says that Aristotle (the outer shell) is the clear starting point, from which we are to 
interpret the obscure Plato (the inner core). Yet this position seems unjustifiably optimistic in 
view of Destruktion’s contrary assumption that we always already find ourselves in darkness, 
and must find our way back to the light. There appears, moreover, no way in which Destruk- 
tion can be reconciled with the similarly optimistic view that Aristotle’s research constitutes 
“a more radical apprehension of the problems with which Plato and his predecessors wres- 
tled’”’.3 Is this really an inconsistency, and if so, what accounts for it? 

First, we should note that Heidegger’s optimism in the Sophist-lectures appears in retro- 
spect to have been a passing phase. Already in Being and Time (1926-1927), and more clearly 
in the lecture courses on the cave-allegory and the Theaetetus (1931-1932),4 he seems to 
abandon the notion that Plato is but an incubator of concepts that do not hatch until Aristotle. 
Indeed, the later Heidegger altogether conflates Plato and Aristotle as equally responsible for 
obscuring the archaic Greeks’ ostensible “openness to being”. Far from being primitive and 
embryonic, Plato comes ultimately to represent for Heidegger a positively modern impulse in 
ancient thought. This shows that “Destruktion” is a very plastic term, its ideal terminus reced- 
ing ever further into the past. 

Still, in 1924-1925, when Heidegger lectures on the Sophist, he is staking out a highly 
controversial and idiosyncratic position on the significance of ancient philosophy for contem- 
porary thought, in direct opposition to the neo-Kantian view. Having read the prefatory 
“Nachruf auf Paul Natorp”, a eulogy full of respectful praise for the recently deceased 
scholar, one cannot but be struck by the violent overturning of Natorp’s guiding hermeneutic 
principle in the very next section. That principle, we will recall, is to approach the dialogues 
without prejudice—and above all free from “Aristotelian” distortions.*> Natorp’s approach, it 


'Cfeg., GA 19: 190. 

2GA 19: 190. 

3 GA 19: 190. 

4 The lectures on the cave-allegory and the Theaetetus are part of a single course, and are bound to- 
gether in Gesamtausgabe, Vol. 34; I will henceforth cite them as “GA 34”. 

5 Cf. Natorp, 1914: 20. 
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would seem, is Destruktion in a much purer vein than Heidegger’s, but Heidegger will have 
none of it—and the proximity of his rejection to the Nachruf strongly suggests that his fixa- 
tion on Aristotle is at least in part a reaction against a neo-Kantianism whose doctrine he 
rejects on every other point as well. 

Yet it is too superficial to characterize Heidegger’s reversal of Natorp as simply an in- 
stance of his general anti-Marburgism. Heidegger faces a genuine problem that Natorp does 
not satisfactorily resolve, namely how to gain access to what the ancient texts really mean. 
Using Aristotle as a touchstone is his solution. The dilemma concerns our interpretive pre- 
suppositions. When we read a text as saying P, how do we know that it means P, and that we 
haven’t read P into it? Natorp, in his preface to Platos Ideenlehre, reasons unconvincingly as 
follows: 


In Plato, idealism grows pristinely, autochthonously. ... That is the source of the unending de- 
light and eternal didactic value of studying Plato. To be introduced to Plato is to be educated 
into philosophy, since the very concept of philosophy finds its root in Plato. Philosophy, how- 
ever, in accordance with its most rigorous historical conception is nothing other than Idealism. 
Thus it is not importing a foreign, unhistorical perspective into an essentially historical study 
if the progressive presentation of Plato’s doctrine of ideas amounts to an introduction to ide- 
alism.® 


Natorp’s reasoning (for I shan’t call it an argument) seems to run as follows. In Plato we find 
idealism in its pristine form, and in Plato, philosophy for the first time appears as idealism. 
Hence, Plato’s dialogues are valuable as introductions to philosophy, i.e., to idealism. There- 
fore, it is not anachronistic or otherwise tendentious to use Plato’s doctrine of ideas as an 
introduction to idealism. Of course Natorp claims not to be reading his own idealistic thesis 
into Plato, viz., that “the ideai mean laws, not things’.7 He says he has derived it “as rigor- 
ously as humanly possible from Plato’s texts alone”.§ But Natorp entirely begs the question, 
for how can he know that for Plato philosophy meant his brand of “critical” idealism? 

Observe how Natorp’s stated hermeneutic principle finds itself in discord with both his 
actual hermeneutic practice and his philosophical commitments. If there exists no object that 
is not constituted by a judgment, if all is flux unless determined by the active forming power 
of reason, which reads into the flux what is otherwise consistent with the text of science, then 
must this not a fortiori be the case with a manifold as complex and ambiguous as the Platonic 
corpus? How can Natorp speak in the case of philology as if there were such a thing as letting 
the corpus, the Text-an-sich speak, when he does not allow it in any other area of rational 
inquiry? Yet in fact he does not let the text speak in the manner he suggests he will. His inter- 
pretive practice (if not his theory) is in complete harmony with his idealism: he posits that 
Platonism=Idealism, and then considers as true whatever agrees with this, and untrue what- 
ever does not so agree. 

By contrast, Heidegger does not pretend to a presuppositionless standpoint. To his credit, 
he is more sensitive to the methodological problems of interpretation than Natorp. Every 
interpretation has a point of view, and the interpreter’s first task must therefore be to gain the 
appropriate mode of access (Zugangsweise) from that standpoint to the text. This only moves 
the problem back one step, for how do we gain this appropriate point of view? Heidegger 
thinks that two ideals need to be bore in mind, which I for convenience call “objective” and 
“subjective”. On the one hand, the objective ideal enjoins the interpreter to respect the text. 


6 PI: viii-ix; emphasis added. 
7 PIX. 
8 PI x. 
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Of course, he says, we must aim at the ideal of “letting the [text] speak entirely for itself’— 
only to add, sarcastically (and perhaps with the just-quoted passage from Natorp’s preface in 
mind): 


That’s obvious. Today everyone claims to let the texts speak for themselves. That’s become 
the slogan these days. But the duty one accepts in making this claim is generally not under- 
stood. For it is not enough [merely] to present as much textual material as possible without 
saying anything that is not in the text. That by no means guarantees that one has understood it 
the least bit.? 


Only the second, subjective ideal supplies what is lacking in mere “textual analysis’. It en- 
joins the interpreter to enter as completely as possible into the (subjective) horizon of the 
text’s cultural-linguistic community. In this case, we must strive to adopt the Greeks’ inter- 
pretive standpoint, and so (subjectively) try to understand the dialogues as the Greeks did, if 
we are to gain the desired (objective) transparency. !° Heidegger’s view thus allies him closely 
with Schleiermacher’s principle of “reconstruction” (see Chapter Two), while remaining 
distinct from historicism. Like Schleiermacher, Heidegger aims not at the objective, positivis- 
tic amassment of facts about Greek life, but at somehow attaining “the” Greek!! point of 
view. ! 

This “subjective” approach also is typically archaist in the sense described in Chapter 
Six. In sympathy with Reinhardt, Heidegger wants to let Aristotle and Plato “speak for them- 
selves”, for, like archaists generally, Heidegger takes the ancients to have seen something— 
the philosophical Sache par excellence, Being—more purely than we latecomers can. There- 
fore the ancient text must be understood in itself and in its otherness, free of the assimilating 
constructions placed on it by the tradition. Yet Heidegger’s view is not historicist, since he 


9 GA 19: 227-8. 

10 Tt may sound reasonable enough, as an ideal, to try to privilege the “Greek” point of view, but 
how do you decide what that is? Moreover, how do you decide which of the Greek perspectives to take 
on? Heidegger often speaks of the “Greek” way of looking at things, in a way that makes it sound as if 
he simply was such a Greek, that no highly “artificial operation” or Umstellung (to use his turn of 
phrase), no “cultural epoché” were required for us to “go Greek”. Other times, he indicates that by “the 
Greeks”, he specifically means Plato and Aristotle (as when he equates “Greek ontology” with Platonic 
and Aristotelian ontology in Being and Time). 

'] Or, perhaps, “the ‘Greek’ point of view”. 

12 At the same time, we can only gain the necessary subjective standpoint by interpreting the objec- 
tive texts. You cannot advance towards one ideal without respecting the other. What Natorp, despite his 
questionable habit of calling Plato “idealistic”, realizes better than any of the interpreters we have exam- 
ined, is the dialectical nature of interpretation itself. The hermeneutic circle obtains not only between the 
part and the whole—whether we mean a part of the text and the whole, or the text as part of a corpus— 
but also between the text and the reader’s own changing perspective as he reads. Natorp nowhere for- 
mally develops a theory of interpretation, and in many ways seems naive about the valence of his own 
presuppositions. I believe, however, that these presuppositions are not only benign, but constitute the 
basis of a sophisticated and powerful “dialectical” hermeneutics. As I discuss in the Conclusion, Nator- 
pian hermeneutics involves the application of his general cognitive model of “determining the X” to 
texts. The dialectical process of hypothesis, construction, testing, and revision that he ascribes to Plato as 
the method of scientific inquiry happens also to be the very method Natorp tacitly employs in reading 
Plato. Whether one agrees with the particular results of Natorp’s interpretation or not, his method of 
reading is attractive. It is open, not setting parameters a priori regarding the scope of investigation, so 
that, in principle, historical, literary, and biographical information may be brought to bear. Most impor- 
tantly, however, it accommodates the dynamic interaction between the reading reader and the being-read 
text, which is why I call it “dialectical” hermeneutics. The question then is: which parametric presuppo- 
sitions best save the textual phenomena? 
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sees in the ancient text something “objective” (die Sache) that can be recaptured by an inde- 
pendent, philosophical method. In this anti-historicism, too, he is like the archaists, but where 
Friedlander and especially Reinhardt try to er-schauen a Gestalt, to glimpse the inner, unify- 
ing form of an ancient author through a more acute philological insight into the texts, Hei- 
degger’s innovation is to introduce the separate rigor of phenomenology, not to the texts, but 
to their object (Sache), in this case, of course, Being. Let me explain more closely. 

It is with these two ideals in mind, the objective and subjective, that Heidegger uses Aris- 
totle as an approach to Plato, since Aristotle’s philosophy is the clear perfection of what is 
darkly incipient in Plato’s.'3 Yet if it is the case that Aristotle said more clearly what Plato 
meant to say, why read Plato? As we saw, gaining this access is crucial for satisfying the 
subjective ideal of “clarifying the specifically Greek” conceptual context within which Plato’s 
philosophy has to be understood.!4 But again, why should we not expect to gain the desired 
access via the pre-Socratics, or Socrates, or someone else, rather than Aristotle?!> At first 
Heidegger’s only rationale seems to be the one we heard from Kant in Chapter One: 


We take as granted that Aristotle understood Plato. Even one who has but a rough familiarity 
with Aristotle will see from the level of his work that it is not overly bold to believe that Aris- 
totle understood Plato. Just as it is generally true, regarding the question of understanding, 
that those who come later always understand their predecessors better than the latter under- 
stood themselves. '® 


What entitles Heidegger to this assumption? Is it any more justifiable to assume with Heideg- 
ger that Aristotle understood Plato, than to assume with Natorp that he had radically misun- 
derstood him? 

One reason why Heidegger sees Aristotle as especially useful for this task is the role en- 
doxa—views widespread or eminent—play in Aristotle’s thought, !7 for the endoxic approach 
to philosophy in certain respects resembles Heidegger’s tactic of Destruktion. Both Aristotle 
and Heidegger are in the first place concerned with stating the endoxa, the legomena, the 
reputable or traditional views on some matter or other. But this is merely a preliminary step, 
securing, as Aristotle says in another context, what is “more knowable and clear to us”.!8 
Next, they try to appropriate these endoxa, that is, grasp their inner meaning. How do they do 
this? Not primarily by isolating internal inconsistencies, and never by appealing to authority, 
not even to the “tribunal of reason”. Rather, they consistently turn to the matter, the Sache 
itself, and evaluate the endoxa against it. In this way, the endoxa find a touchstone in the 
Sachen selbst, a touchstone that usually exposes their falsehood or inadequacy, thereby letting 
the Sachen show forth all the more purely. Of course, this raises the same dilemma with 
regards to endoxa and Sachen as we faced earlier regarding texts and presuppositions: when 
Aristotle or Heidegger engages in endoxic Destruktion, how does he know a) that he and the 
endoxa are talking about the same thing; and b) that the Sache he is using as his criterion is 
not itself contaminated by his own unconscious presuppositions (endoxa in a loose sense)? 


13 GA 19: 190. 

14 GA 19: 229-30. In the case of the Sophist-lectures, the point is to show that in the Greek view, 
alétheia and logos are intimately entwined. 

15 Natorp, for example, begins with Socratic “concepts”, and traces the evolution of Platonic 
“ideas” from them. 

16 GA 19: 11; emphasis added. 

!7 Cf. e.g., Nicomachean Ethics, i.8 (1098b9, ff.). 

18 Physics, 184a16, ff. Eine vorldufige Vorbereitung, as Heidegger might say. 
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Heidegger’s answer seems to be this: the /egomena or grammata, the sayings or writings 
that constitute reputable tradition, are to be set into a dynamic, dialectical relationship with a 
distinct interpretive activity, one that has as its object not the texts, but the Sachen. This activ- 
ity just is the hermeneutics of facticity. The Destruktion of the endoxic texts is guided by the 
phenomenological reader’s own constant attention to the their object, in this case, “being”, an 
object that he encounters and can “observe” in his own factical existence. At the same time, 
of course, his interpretation of factical existence is embedded in the very tradition that it is 
trying to overcome. The texts of the tradition and the target /ogos (in this case, Plato’s dia- 
logues) together dialectically counterbalance the phenomenological interpretation of exis- 
tence, for we must look to the tradition for the very concepts and methods by which the inter- 
pretation of existence can proceed. This is what Heidegger means by characterizing Destruk- 
tion as Aneignung or appropriation. Destruktion’s goal is not the incoherent one of annihilat- 
ing the tradition, but of breaking the tyranny of mere legomena and grammata by seeing the 
Sachen—indeed, the tradition’s Sachen—through one’s own eyes. Once this free and inde- 
pendent!? standpoint has been attained, one can enter into a proper dialogue with the ancient 
texts, through which the common object of discussion comes into ever-clearer focus.2° 

I have tried to show why Heidegger’s use of Aristotle to gain access to Plato need not be 
at cross-purposes with Destruktion. Aristotle stands out as a special case because of his en- 
doxic approach (not that any particular endoxa are actually germane to the discussion of the 
Sophist). It is because this approach is subject to phenomenological checks that it promises to 
disclose the semantic field of certain key philosophical concepts. B understands predecessor 
A better than A understood himself; for this reason B’s texts may be valuable for understand- 
ing A. Yet B does not for this reason escape the fate of Destruktion. In Heidegger’s view, the 
very fact that B now understands is, paradoxically, the reason for B losing contact with the 
question originally motivating A, and so also a falling away from the Sache prompting the 
question. B’s understanding is the beginning of the progressive Abschleifen of A’s discourse. 
For this reason, we may use B to see how the terms of A’s discourse are to be understood. But 
we must then “destroy” B to penetrate to A’s living question itself. ?! 


7.1.2. Outline of Platonic concepts according to Heidegger. 


I begin with a glossary of Heidegger’s translation of certain key Platonic terms, and how they 
are related to each other. The following discussion will elucidate how Heidegger arrives at 

these readings. 
¢ — alétheia. Alétheia means “truth”, Wahrheit. But what is truth? For Heidegger, it is not to 
be characterized as the property of a belief or proposition such as “correspondence with 


19 Tt should be clear that this “freedom” is always relative, namely with respect to the texts. It is the 
basis of interplay between the reader and the spirit of the text, as opposed to a slavish adherence to its 
letters. 

20 As I said in the Introduction, and as I argue below, we witness in the Sophist-lectures Heidegger 
finding the philosophy of Being and Time; his discoveries emerge out of a wonderful dialogue with 
Plato’s text. Yet Heidegger goes on to conceal, inexplicably, this dialogical origin of his basic concepts. 
Cf. Figal, 2000. 

21 | readily grant that this last statement seems inconsistent with Heidegger’s quoted remark, that 
Aristotle’s researches embody a “more radical grasp of the problems Plato and the his predecessors 
wrestled with”. But it is not inconsistent. The paradox is that as long as the problem remains unsolved, it 
lives; when it is understood—especially “more radically’ —tt is threatened with ossification. Heidegger 
sometimes speaks as though this cognitive sclerosis actually sets in with Aristotle, sometimes not; but he 
does see Aristotle (and later, Plato, as well) as the catalyst of the hardening process. 
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the world”, and even less as a semantic property of a sentence. Indeed, it is not primarily 
to be said of propositions or sentences at all, but of things (Sachen). Truth is the Unver- 
borgenheit, unconcealedness or disclosure of things to Dasein.”* This notorious claim is 
the only aspect of his work in ancient philosophy to receive a sustained critique by clas- 
sical philologists. For us the issue is less whether or in what sense his translation of 
alétheia is philologically defensible, and more what it means in the context of his phe- 
nomenology and his phenomenological reading of Plato.”3 

¢ dianoein. Dianoein means “thinking-through”. Heidegger sometimes equates it with 
noein. 

¢ dialegesthai. Dialegesthai is a particular mode of logos, viz., “ein hinblickendes Spre- 
chen tiber’, “a speaking-about with regard to something”.*4 As in the case of dianoia, 
Heidegger stresses the force of dia-, which suggests separation as well as the bonding 
gap of the “between”: in dialegesthai, a critical discussion occurs between partners in- 
volving an analysis of the matter at hand; dialegesthai in this sense corresponds closely 
to the German term, Aus-ein-ander-setzung.*> But as we can see from his translation, 
Heidegger downplays the intersubjective overtone of dialegesthai. He does not write, 
“ein hinblickendes Be-sprechen tiber”, i.e., “a discussion with respect to something”. 
Rather, the analytic activity is central here, one which does not require an interlocutor 
but may occur entirely within Dasein itself. As we will see, an interesting aspect of Hei- 
degger’s reading is his interpretation of dialegesthai as “a noein in the strong sense’”®, a 
view reminiscent of the archaist notion of Er-schauung through logos. 

¢ —doxa. Though it is typically translated as “opinion” in English, doxa is a difficult term 
for anyone to grasp, even as bold a translator as Heidegger. He begs off with the obser- 
vation that Plato himself failed to use the term consistently (a failure that does not usu- 
ally keep Heidegger from his conjectures). At times he translates doxa as Ansicht and 
Verstdndnis (“[point of] view”; “understanding”?’), at others as Meinen (in the phe- 
nomenological sense of “intending”). The problem of the meaning of doxa is closely re- 
lated to that of to pseudos, and his final interpretation of the former will depend on that 
of the latter. 


22 For a useful contrast of the extreme options (Tarski: “exact, but trivial”; Heidegger: “global, but 
vague”), see Tugendhat, 1970: 2, ff. Tugendhat’s statement that Heidegger’s concept of truth is no longer 
recognizable as what we understand by “truth” is correct, yet misleading (Tugendhat, 1970: 3-4). On 
Heidegger’s view, it is of course the case that we cannot recognize our se/bstverstdndlich (self-evident) 
conception of truth in “disclosure” precisely because Dasein is so constituted to lose access to its onto- 
logical structure. Yet Heidegger’s description, while global, is anything but vague. He gives a rigorous, 
systematic account of how the fundamental ontological concept of truth coheres with the other Existen- 
zialien. 

23 As in the case of ousia, only more so, we will observe the curious Wechselwirkung typical of 
Heidegger’s engagement with the ancients: fundamental ontology reveals certain unnoticed primordial 
structures, which in turn provide a new basis for interpreting ancient texts. On the other hand, the ancient 
texts, so interpreted, provide further “evidence [Belege]” for fundamental ontology. The key point to 
remember, however, is that fundamental ontology never depends upon the interpretation of ancient 
ontology (cf. esp. SZ: 220; by “ancient ontology”, I mean, with Heidegger, the ontology of Plato and 
Aristotle) but is oriented in the first place towards the Sachen themselves, in this case towards Dasein. 
Heidegger’s interpretation of truth as disclosure is not based on his reading of alétheia in the ancient 
texts, nor will it fall should that reading fail. 

24 GA 19: 349. 

25 Heidegger does not himself make this connection. 

26 GA 19: 410. 


27 Tn the ontic sense. 
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* — eidos/idea. In his reading of the Sophist, Heidegger interprets idea, in the context of the 
dialectical moments of diairesis and synagégé described in the Phaedrus, to mean 
something like “the understood whole” which is (then) to be articulated through divi- 
sion.?8 He distinguishes this sense of idea from that of eidos, which latter he interprets 
as the “Anblick” or “look” of a thing, as one of its several aspects. Never does Heideg- 
ger in the Sophist-lectures translate idea or eidos as “Wesen’’, “essence”. This interpreta- 
tion changes in his later reading of the cave-allegory, however, where he equates idea 
with eidos, and treat both as if they were Husserlian essences. 

* — genos. Genos means “Stamm”, more in the sense of “phylum” than of the traditional 
(logical) meaning of “genus”. While admitting that Plato has not yet drawn a fine dis- 
tinction between genos and eidos, Heidegger argues that it is significant that the Sophist 
culminates in an account of megista gené (greatest kinds) rather than of megista eidé 
(greatest forms). The use of gené here signifies, according to Heidegger, a truly onto- 
logical turn, as opposed to the still ontically tainted meaning of eidos. This distinction 
will be clarified below. 

* logos. Logos primarily means Rede. Rede is an ontological, originary constituent of 
Dasein, loosely translated as “speech”. Rede is the channel through which Dasein has 
access to its world. But just as Rede also has a secondary sense (i.e., “talking”’), so too 
does Jogos have several derivative forms, the most important for us being Aussage, 
“proposition”, and /ogos qua legomenon, “that which is said, or spoken about”. 

¢ —nous/noein. Noein means Vernehmen, or, more specifically, verstehendes Vernehmen.° 
“Vernehmen” is a German word for “perceiving”, whose root (like its Latinate counter- 
part) is nehmen, “to take” (cf. Latin capio).*° It does not, however, imply sense percep- 
tion. “Perception” is meant in the phenomenological sense familiar from Chapter Five, 
i.e., aS an intentional state, as a phenomenon of mind rather than a psycho-physical ac- 
tivity. 

¢ ousia. Ousia, of course, means Sein, “Being” .3! But what is the Sinn, the meaning of 
“being”? Heidegger constantly urges that “being”, for “the Greeks”, means “pres- 
ence”—Anwesenheit or Gegenwart. I deal with this point below. 

¢ pseudos. Like his re-reading of alétheia, Heidegger’s interpretation of pseudos, or “fal- 
sity”, depends on a combination of etymological constructions and a critique of the tra- 
dition’s “location” of truth in propositions rather than things. He interprets it fundamen- 
tally to signify the Verstellung or distortion or concealment of a thing. When you tell a 
pseudeés logos, you speak either in such a way as to “twist” the presentation of the mat- 
ter, or to conceal it altogether. 

¢ — psyché. Psyché means Dasein or “Existenz des Menschen’’,*? and not “soul”, much less 
“subject”. 


28 Cf. esp. GA 34: 334-5. 

29 GA 34: 101. 

30 Heidegger somewhere gives an account of the relation of this verb to its perfect nominal form, 
Vernunft, the German word for “reason”, “ratio”. 

31 | translate the German words “Sein” and “Seiend” as “Being” and “being”, respectively. “Sein” is 
the gerundive form of the verb “to be”, while “Seiend” is a participle. The substantive form of the parti- 
ciple is the neuter noun, “das Seiende”, which literally means “the being [thing]”, i.e., “entity”. This 
distinction between Sein and Seiend is common in many other languages; the isomorphism of the parti- 
cipial and gerundive forms is a peculiarity of English. 

32 GA 19: 319. 
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This glossary, with its mysterious equivalences, is not an attempt to rewrite the lexicon. 
Rather, it represents a cross-section, as it were, of an interpretation of the philosophical mean- 
ing of terms that, we must remember, were the objects of intense dispute among the ancients. 
As the work of such scholars as Luther, Snell, Detienne, Menn, and Nightingale shows, the 
meanings of words like psyché, nous, thedria, eidos, idea, or dialektiké were in constant flux, 
and one of Plato’s self-imposed tasks was to fix their philosophical significance. Heidegger is 
therefore entitled, as much as Natorp, to speculate about the orientation guiding Plato’s usage 
of these contested terms. For Heidegger, as for all interpreters of Plato, the meaning of these 
terms, and consequently of the philosophy in which they operate, is not given. Since all we 
have to go by, however, is the usage itself, the orientation must be reconstructed. The above 
meanings, then, represent one such reconstruction. 

Our task in the remainder of this chapter is to explicate how Heidegger’s own orientation, 
laid out in Chapter Five, shapes his reading of Plato, and how, in turn, the dialogues influence 
his own thought. I will argue that both Heidegger’s general project of radicalizing Phenome- 
nology and its specific execution evolve in dialogue with Plato. On the one hand, Heidegger’s 
so-called hermeneutic of facticity informs his encounter with Plato’s Sophist. He reads it 
without concern for purported metaphysical or epistemological “doctrines”, attuned instead to 
Plato’s own radically questing spirit. Heidegger detects in the Sophist an investigation of the 
fundamental structures, not of theoretical consciousness, but of human Existenz. On the other 
hand, in the cave allegory, Heidegger believes himself to descry the limits to Plato’s investi- 
gation, which, precisely because they are the conditions of the investigation itself, necessarily 
escape Plato’s notice and thus explicit examination. These limits are ontological and episte- 
mological: the preconception (Verstdndnis) of being as (pure) presence, manifested in the 
theory of eidé; and the corresponding preconception of knowledge as (pure) directedness at 
presence (noésis). In other words, Heidegger sees mirrored in the dialogues both a Husserlian 
eidetics and an incipient Fundamentalontologie. Keeping this map in mind, let us now exam- 
ine how Heidegger interprets Plato’s Grundbegriffe, paying special attention to where he 
agrees with or diverges from Natorp, Husserl, and the archaists. 


7.1.3. Nous as Verstehen. 


Heidegger’s inquiry into Dasein’s fundamental structure has as its final goal the clarification 
of the meaning of being (Sinn des Seins). We may rephrase this abstruse statement more 
plainly: what, at bottom, do we mean when we say something is? The answer requires a 
penetration to the basic level of our experience of beings, and by making explicit to ourselves 
how they are for us, i.e., “interpreting their facticity”. As we saw in Chapter Five, beings are 
for us by appearing to us. Onta are phenomena, and this is true whether or not they are “sen- 
sible”. Another word for appearance is “disclosure [Erschlossenheit]’, for when a being 
appears, it is disclosed. Heidegger’s project in the first division of Being and Time is to make 
explicit the basic “structures” or “conditions of possibility” (as he sometimes puts it) of that 
disclosure. These basic structures he calls the “existenzials [Existenzialien]’. Because they 
make possible disclosure, they also underlie any meaning of being accessible to Dasein. 
Heidegger writes: “Disclosure is constituted through Befindlichkeit, Verstehen, and 
Rede’, 1.e., through “disposition’”,3> “understanding”, and “speech”.>4 Although “Befindlich- 


33 No single English word translates Befindlichkeit. This Heideggerian term is based on the reflex- 
ive verb, sich befinden, which may mean, “‘to be located”, “to feel [oneself to be in a certain mood]”, “to 
be [in a certain situation]”. The root is finden, “find”. To be located or be in a certain situation is to “find 
oneself” somewhere or somehow. Heidegger exploits the temporal structure implied by “finding”. “Find- 
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keit” was implicit in my earlier account of Dasein’s essential “worldedness” in Chapter Five, 
and Rede shall be treated in connection with /ogos, below, yet these notions however cannot 
be more closely determined without a provisional explanation of Verstehen in the existenzial 
sense, which, I argue, Heidegger equates with a particular sense of nous/noein. Conversely, 
only a clearer conception of /ogos will allow us to grasp Heidegger’s full interpretation of 
nous. Thus the following steps lie ahead of us: 

¢ — preliminary explication of nous as Verstehen; 

¢ description of the three modes of Jogos and its specification as the “genetic” or “rela- 

tional” explication of Verstehen; 
* specification of nous as nous synthetos, i.e., as essentially dianoietic and dialectical; 
consideration of the status of “pure nous”. 

In §31 of Being and Time, “Das Da-sein als Verstehen [Da-sein as understanding]”, Heideg- 
ger takes Dasein’s being-in-its-world as the starting point for analyzing how Dasein is in that 
world, the modalities in which that world is there (ist da) for and to it. He writes: “Befindlich- 
keit hat je ihr Verstdndnis”3>—loosely translated: every finding-itself-in-a-world has its 
understanding. In plain English, we always find ourselves in the world essentially under- 
standing that world. Our disposition towards our environment is always one of understanding. 
Unless we keep this statement’s existenzial-ontological import in mind, it could seem trivially 
false. For can I not imagine myself in circumstances so utterly alien to me that I do not under- 
stand them at all? Yes, but that would constitute an ontic instance of (non-)understanding, not 
of understanding as a constitutive element of Dasein’s essence. On the contrary, Heidegger 
would argue, such a thought-experiment only verifies the essential status of understanding, 
since Dasein always either understands or does not understand—but in both cases must be so 
disposed as to understand—its world.*¢ It is this disposition he calls Verstehen. 

What is the nature of Verstehen?>’ The world and its beings appear to, are understood by 
Dasein in terms of their Worumwillen, their what-for or hou heneka.38 This what-for (or 
good-for-what) constitutes the meaningfulness of the world.39 But at the level of Befindlich- 
keit, the what-for is grasped not explicitly but rather in terms of possibility.4° So, when I see a 


ing oneself” somewhere or in a situation means that one already was there, and has all along been aware 
of one’s situation, even before explicitly becoming cognizant of—i.e., finding—it. 

34 $7: 220. 

35 Heidegger’s usage betrays a systematic distinction between Verstehen and Verstédndnis; the for- 
mer means the Existenzial, the latter, its inauthentically lived reality. Verstdndnis is therefore the “sub- 
jective” correlate of Selbstverstdndlichkeit, or “self-evidence”, the inauthentic, comfortably opaque 
“obviousness” that Dasein generally discerns in its environment. Only when these two derivative modes 
of Verstehen are broken through can one begin to understand the world in a truly revelatory manner. 

36 Cf. SZ: 143. 

37 Here SZ §31 presents a problem, in that Heidegger seems primarily concerned with how Dasein 
understands itself, and only secondarily its world (cf. esp. SZ: 144-6), whereas only the latter is relevant 
to our purpose. 

38 | hesitate to call this understanding “teleological”, however, because that term seems to convey 
an overly thematic purposiveness. Cf. GA 19: 366. 

39 §Z: 143. “Im Worumwillen ist das existierende In-der-Welt-sein als solches erschlossen, welche 
Erschlossenheit Verstehen genannt wurde [i.e., at SZ: 85]” (SZ: 143). Cf. (SZ: 147): “In der Entworfen- 
heit seines Seins auf das Worumwillen in eins mit der auf die Bedeutsamkeit (Welt) liegt Erschlossenheit 
von Sein tiberhaupt”. 

40 Heidegger stresses that Dasein does not thematically grasp the possibilities through which it un- 
derstands beings. As he writes, “[s]olches Erfassen benimmt dem Entworfenen gerade seinen Méglich- 
keitscharakter, zieht es herab zu einem gegebenen, gemeinten Bestand, wahrend der Entwurf im Werfen 
die Méglichkeit als Méglichkeit sich vorwirft und als solche sein laBt” (SZ: 145). 
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hammer, I do not immediately understand it explicitly as “good-for-pounding-nails”. I would 
reach this level of explicitness only if, say, I needed to hang a picture at that very moment, 
and even then I would not make explicit to myself the thought, “this being is good-for- 
pounding-nails”. Yet insofar as the hammer appears to or encounters me in my world, I must 
already understand it with respect to its what-for. For if I did not, it would not appear to me as 
a hammer at all. It appears to me as already understood. Dasein understands all the beings in 
its environing circumstance in terms of their what-for. Conversely, they are disclosed to 
Dasein through their dynamic character of having the possibility to be used for, to be good- 
for some end, although this what-for or good-for character is not, in everyday Befindlichkeit, 
explicit. 

Next, we must discuss the crucial introduction of “sight’-terminology in the context of 
Verstehen. Heidegger writes: “Verstehen, in its projectory character [Entwurfscharakter] 
existenzially constitutes what we call the sight [Sicht] of Dasein’”’.*! He writes: 


The term, “sight”, must of course be saved from a misunderstanding. It corresponds to the 
lightedness that we characterized as the disclosure of the Da, of the “here”. “Seeing” does not 
only mean perceiving with bodily eyes, but also the pure, non-sensible perception of some- 
thing present-at-hand in its being present-at-hand. In the existenzial sense of sight we are only 
concemed with this particular peculiarity of seeing, viz., that it lets the beings accessible to it 
encounter [Dasein] in themselves, unobscured. Obviously every “sense” achieves this [end] 
within its genuine sphere of disclosure [Entdeckungsbezirkes].*2 


The seeing by which Dasein understands the world (“subjectively”) corresponds to the 
Gelichtetheit, the illumination or luminousness with which the things of the world appear, i.e., 
shine-forth (er-scheinen, phainesthai) to us. Hence, it is through “understanding sight” that 
the world is for us primordially. But because this understanding is inexplicit and unthematic, 
Heidegger writes, “Being, in projection, is understood, not ontologically conceptualized or 
grasped”.43 

Now I said at the outset that Heidegger’s conception of Verstehen pertains to his interpre- 
tations of nous in ancient philosophy. In fact, he interprets nous just to be this existenzial, 
Verstehen. The key link lies in his identification of Verstehen with Dasein’s “sight”’—which 
is also how he conceives nous. The “sight” of nous is not a sensual seeing, but rather a per- 
ceiving. So we have the following terminological equivalences: Verstehen=Sicht=Nous= 
perception, i.e., a perception in which the onta are allowed to encounter Dasein “in them- 
selves and without distortion”.“+ Heidegger uses yet another term to translate nous: “Verneh- 
men” (see above). Noein, the activity of nous, is, as he puts it in the Theaetetus-lecture, “ver- 
stehendes Vernehmen [an understanding perceiving, 1.e., a perceiving that understands]’”.+5 


41 SZ: 146. Again (see note 975, above), he first discusses understanding qua “sight” with respect to 
Dasein’s self-understanding, and only then turns to sight with respect to the world; and again, I focus 
only on the latter. 

42 §Z: 147. “Der Ausdruck ‘Sicht’ muB freilich vor einem Mifverstaéndnis bewahrt bleiben. Er ent- 
spricht der Gelichtetheit, als welche wir die Erschlossenheit des Da charakterisierten. Das ‘Sehen’ meint 
nicht nur nicht das Wahrnehmen mit den leiblichen Augen, sondern auch nicht das pure unsinnliche 
Vernehmen eines Vorhandenen in seiner Vorhandenheit. Fir die existenziale Bedeutung von Sicht ist 
nur die Eigentiimlichkeit des Sehens in Anspruch genommen, da8 es das ihm zuginglich Seiende an ihm 
selbst unverdeckt begegnen 14ft. Das leistet freilich jeder ‘Sinn’ innerhalb seines genuinen Entdeckungs- 
bezirkes”. 

43 SZ: 147. 

44 SZ: 147. 

45 GA 34: 101. 
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Nous is the intentional state of perceiving-through-understanding its object, 1.e., it perceives 
the object by understanding it, and understands it in perceiving it. This object, moreover, is 
understood inexplicitly, tacitly, unthematically, viz., as a simple ti, a mere something. And 
this i, insofar as it is understood to be something, is understood in terms of its what-for or 
good-for. 

Heidegger derives this structural analysis of nous’s intentionality from various passages 
in Plato. Let me briefly discuss one of them,** Sophist 228. The context is the analysis of 
bodily sickness and ugliness: 


[228 c] S: Well then, suppose something that’s in motion [kinéseéds metaschonta] aims at a 
target [skopon tina themena] and tries to hit it, but on every try [kath ’hekastén hormén] passes 
by it and misses [paraphora autou gignétai kai apotugchané(i)]. Are we going to say that it 
does this because it’s properly proportioned or because it’s out of proportion? 
T: Out of proportion, obviously. 


S: But we know that no soul is willingly ignorant of anything. 
T: Definitely. 


(228 d] S: But ignorance occurs precisely when a soul tries for the truth [ep’ alétheian hor- 
momenés psuchés], but swerves aside from understanding [paraphorou suneseds gigno- 
menés]*’ and so is beside itself [paraphosuné]. 


T: Of course. 


S: So we have to take it that an ignorant [anoéton] soul is ugly and out of proportion.*8 


Heidegger uses this passage as support for his contention that Plato understood 
Dasein (psyché) as an essentially intentional entity, by excavating the condition of possibil- 
ity of the Stranger’s analysis of psychic disproportion and ugliness. Heidegger focuses upon 
Il. 228c, ff. He points out the following structural features of the psyché presupposed by the 
Stranger: (a) the soul “carries within it kinésis”,*? i.e., it is directed (Von-zu), and is ‘“‘on the 
way” (unterwegs) towards something.°® That “something” is (b) skopon tina, “a target”, 
literally, “that which is sighted”, so that the kinésis has a built-in end. (c) Psychic motion, 
moreover, does not move in just any direction, but has a hormé, a positive impulse towards a 
specific end (skopos); it is only this specific directedness which makes possible a missing 
(paraphora) of the skopos. Heidegger concludes that ugliness “in the sense of deformity 
[Mifverfassung] is only possible where we have a constitution [Verfassung] before us which 
in itself has a direction towards something, and [thus] can veer from and miss the skopos”.*! 
Just what is this kinésis in the psyché, which has both a hormé and the possibility of a 
paraphora? “This phenomenon in the psyché is noein”.** Paraphrosuné, “derangement” (or, 


46 Heidegger pursues another such “deduction” of Plato’s insight into noetic intentionality with re- 
spect to Parmenides’s prohibition concerning thinking not-being at Sophist 237a, ff. 

47 Schleiermacher translates: “bei der Einsicht ... vorbeikommenden Seele” (Schleiermacher, 1969: 
663; emphasis added). 

48 Sophist, 227e-228d; White, trans., in Cooper and Hutchinson, 1997. 

49 Heidegger’s mistranslation of metaschonta, participle of metechein, “to partake, participate in”, 
has no effect on his point. 

50 GA 19: 366. 

51 GA 19: 366. 

52 GA 19: 367. 
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as White puts it, “being beside oneself”) is a defect of nous, since Heidegger holds that in this 
passage phronein/phronésis are concrete forms of noein.>3 

We must first ask whether his conclusion is forced, given that neither “nous” nor “noein” 
appears here. No, for both the words agnoia and anoéton provide him with support. Now, 
agnoia is not related to noein; rather, it is a privative whose root is gigndskein, a different 
verb that nonetheless has largely the same meaning as noein.*4+ Hence agnoia is the “want of 
perception” (LSJ). Anoéton, which means “ignorant”, on the other hand, is directly related to 
noein, Viz., as the privative of the adjective noéton, “falling within the province of nous“ 
(LSJ). Thus, derangement occurs when Dasein misperceives, and so is ignorant. This de- 
rangement is a privation, and hence, Heidegger argues, a (negative) modality of the directed 
psychic kinésis called noein. Since this movement is directed ep’ alétheian, “at truth” (Sophist 
228c10), agnoia, too, is fundamentally directed at truth, except gua misdirection. Heidegger 
concludes: “The essential point is that noein, this hormé of the soul towards the aléthes, is 
seen as the most originary element of the constitution of a human being”.*> In other words, 
nous as that existenzial structure of Dasein that I showed is (for Heidegger) equivalent to 
Verstehen, is intentional, always aiming at the object of the disclosure of beings (in the world) 
as such.>*° 

One may object, however, that Heidegger’s use of nous is not only forced, but turns 
Plato’s own conception of nous entirely on its head. For we know from the divided line that 
noésis (Rep. 511d8) or nous (Rep. 511d4) is reserved for the highest and most perspicacious 
psychic condition. Insofar as Heidegger equates nous with Verstehen, where Verste- 
hen appears to be either some sort of vague sort of awareness, or a general term for intention- 
ality (as noesis is in Husserl), he clearly misrepresents Plato’s meaning. This objection is 
completely warranted, and although Heidegger’s use of nous may be explained (as I have 
done), his misrepresentation of Plato cannot be explained away. When we return to a fuller 
account of nous as “meta logou’” below, it will become clearer what Heidegger is doing here 
and why; it does not thereby make it any less misleading as an interpretation of nous in Plato. 


7.1.4. Logos as Rede. 


Dasein has a complex structure. Although all Dasein-related (daseinsmdssig) phenomena may 
be reduced to the basic phenomenon of disclosure or Erschlossenheit, this phenomenon itself 
occurs in an irreducibly complex way. Noein or Verstehen is one and only one of the condi- 
tions of possibility of disclosure. Logos or Rede is another.*’ In other words, the existential 
analytic in Being and Time shows that, ontologically, Dasein is constituted by nous and logos 
equiprimordially: there is no noein without /egein, and vice versa.>® That said, we must im- 


53 GA 19: 367. 

54 gigndské: “know by observation” (as opposed to “know by reflection” [oida]), discern, distin- 
guish, perceive (LSJ). 

55 GA 19: 368. “Das Wesentliche ist, daB das noein, diese hormé der Seele auf das aléthes, als das 
Urspriinglichste der menschlichen Verfassung gesehen wird”. 

56 We will return to this point below, in our examination of the cave allegory. 

57 §Z: 220. 

58 Tt is hard not to read Heidegger’s insistence upon the adamantine bond between nous 
(=Verstehen=Sicht) and logos without recalling Kant’s view of a similarly unbreakable connection 
between Anschauung (intuitus) and Verstehen (discursus). Heidegger and Kant both hold that in some 
sense, there can be no seeing without discourse, and no discourse without seeing. Still, differences leap 
to the eye. First, as we saw in Chapter One, Kant isolates and distinguishes Anschauung and Verstand as 
the basic structures of our Gemiit, and associates “seeing” (by definition) with the former, and “dis- 
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mediately note that factically, noein may occur without legein and /egein without noein; I will 
discuss the former phenomenon in 7.1.12, under the heading of “‘pure’ nous”; the latter, 
which constitutes the phenomenon of “/egomena” or “freischwebender logos”, I treat at the 
end of this section. At any rate, the main point may be expressed in two ways: a) the interde- 
pendent noein and /egein are the ontologically distilled and therefore authentic modes of nous 
and /ogos; this fact does not prevent them, of course, from manifesting themselves separately, 
i.e., inauthentically. Or b): noein and legein, properly grasped as modes of disclosure, must 
be, ontologically, essentially connected; when they operate in isolation from each other, as 
they often (perhaps even for the most part) do, then they do not and cannot fulfill their au- 
thentic disclosive function. 

In the previous section we made a first run at Heidegger’s concept of Verstehen, which I 
argued he equates with noein in an extremely broad sense. I will now discuss his conception 
of Jogos as Rede at a similarly general level. First, I discuss how Heidegger arrives at the view 
that Jogos was taken by the Greeks as a fundamental feature of human being—though not in 
any self-reflectively explicit manner, as an “existenzial’—with reference to his reading of the 
Phaedrus. I then explain what Heidegger thinks the different modes or manifestations of 
logos are, and again, how those modes play an important if inexplicit role in determining the 
Greek (Platonic) interpretation of Jogos. 


7.1.5. The Phaedrus as a guide to logos. 


In Being and Time, Heidegger writes: “The Greeks have no word for ‘language;’ in the first 
place [zundchst], they understood this phenomenon as ‘speech’ [Rede]”.°? Although this 
claim appears without support, yet it is in fact a precipitate of the Sophist-lectures. In these 
lectures, through an analysis of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics V1, as well as the first five 
definitions of the sophist in the Sophist, Heidegger arrives at the tentative conclusion that 
“even the Greeks understood /ogos as the phenomenon in view of which they interpreted 
human existence [Existenz]’.© In order to verify whether this general, tentative claim holds 
for Plato in particular, Heidegger turns in a lengthy excursus (§§50-55) to the Phaedrus. Most 
of this analysis (§§53-55) deals with technical issues of dialectic that I treat in later sections.®! 
Here I want only to show why Heidegger chooses the Phaedrus to open a window upon the 


course” (Jogos?) with the latter: seeing and understanding are contrasted, and discourse is seen as the 
exclusive activity of the understanding. Heidegger, on the other hand, isolates and distinguishes Verste- 
hen and Rede as the basic structures. In so doing, he dissociates discourse from understanding, and 
instead assimilates seeing to understanding. As we saw earlier, for Heidegger, understanding is seeing; 
and as we shall see in this section, discourse (Jogos) is how we articulate what we see. As I will discuss 
below (7.1.12.), Heidegger, simply in virtue of how he cuts up the basic mental phenomena, structur- 
ally avoids the conundrum of intellectual intuition. Or put another way: granting his phenomenological 
analysis of Verstehen and Auslegung, the “problem” of intellectual intuition can only appear as a false 
problem. (The problem arises because “seeing” is at the outset determined to be distinct and distinguish- 
able from “understanding”, such that it makes no sense, given this premise, to ask how understanding [or 
intellect] can “see”.) One key advantage of Heidegger’s approach is that he can explain the phenomenon 
of pure nous (i.e., of Anschauung minus discourse), relieving his account of its own equivalent to the 
problem of intellectual intuition. 

59 SZ: 165; cf. SZ: 32; GA 19: 590. 

60 GA 19: 306. This is of course precisely the strategy he himself adopts in Being and Time. Cf. GA 
19: 449. 

61 E.g., in 7.1.9. 
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Greek understanding’ of language, and thus upon Plato’s alleged, inexplicit assumptions 
about the nature of Jogos. 
In order to proceed, Heidegger says, we must ask the following question: 


What is Plato’s position regarding rhetoric? For rhetoric is the techné which forms or trains 
[ausbildet] correct speech—or at any rate claims to be such. Thus his position regarding logos 
must become visible at least indirectly from his position regarding rhetoric. 


Heidegger’s interpretive assumption not only is the basis for including an analysis of the 
Phaedrus in the Sophist-lectures, but it also underlies his decision, in Being and Time, to 
equate Rede and logos. This equation makes sense when we remember that Rede, in stan- 
dard German, has the same semantic range as does /ogos in the Phaedrus: on the one hand it 
simply means “to talk” (reden as daherreden); on the other hand, it means “to give a speech” 
(reden in the sense of eine Rede halten); a public speaker or rhétor is a Redner. In the 
Phaedrus, logos maps onto Rede in just this way. The kind of Jogos discussed by Phaedrus 
and Socrates is the rhetorical speech of the Redner Lysias. Lysias, as rhétdr, fascinates 
Phaedrus because he holds out the promise, not of teaching Phaedrus something altogether 
new, but of how to do well (eu) something he is always already doing, viz., /egein, reden, 
speaking. Because eu Jegein thus appears as a fundamental mode (if not the fundamental 
mode) of eu zén, logos simultaneously appears as an ontological element of Dasein. By the 
same token, because /ogos is an existenzial structure of Dasein, it becomes the battleground 
for competing interpretations of authentic existence (i.e., “the good life”). Here, the compet- 
ing interpretations are rhetoric and that special sort of /ogos called “dialectic”.© 

Heidegger sees in the Phaedrus a search for the conditions of possibility of authentic ut- 
terance to (Sich-aussprechen) and communication with (Mit-teilen) another person regarding 
some matter (Sache).° He notes how broadly Jogos is construed in the following phrase: 
“TW]e must examine in what way to speak and write the logos finely, and in what way not”.®7 
He interprets this speaking and writing as modes of utterance: “‘Speaking-out’ [Sich- 
Aussprechen] in the broadest sense, to a certain extent as ‘opening-oneself-out’ or ‘communi- 
cating publicly with others’ [Sich-Verdffentlichen (=Sich-Anderen-Mitteilen)]’.°’ Now for 
speeches to be spoken well and finely, “the dianoia of the speaker must have seen the truth 
concerning the things about which he intends to talk...”.© That is, the speaker’s dianoia” 
must be in such a condition that it has already seen the beings about which it intends to speak, 
in their truth or unconcealedness (to aléthes).7! This holds both of grand rhetorical speeches 
as well as of the utterances of everyday life.” Once I have “seen” the Sachen in question, 


62 Here “understanding” must be taken in the existenzial sense of pretheoretical understanding. 

63 GA 19: 307; cf. Gorgias 448b-449a; 451, ff. 

64 E.g., at SZ §7.B. 

65 Another interpretation of authentic /ogos was poetry; cf. Detienne, 1981; esp. Nightingale, 1995. 

66 GA 19: 322. 

67 Phdr. 259e1, ff., emphasis added. 

68 GA 19: 323. “Sichaussprechen” and “Mitteilen” become central issues in SZ §34. 

69 Phdr. 259e4-6; emphasis added. 

70 Erfassen und Bestimmen im weitesten Sinne, des Seienden (the grasping and determination, in the 
broadest sense, of what-is). 

71 GA: 323. 

72 Cf. Phdr. 261a-b; GA 19: 324; esp. 308-309. 
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then | can express and communicate them, either orally or in writing. The importance of this 
order of sight and speech, of Sicht and Rede, will become clear in the next section.”3 


7.1.6. The modes of logos. 


Let us assume for the sake of argument that Heidegger’s equation of Jogos and Rede is based 
on a similarity of usage in Greek and German. What can this tell us about the philosophy of 
either Plato or Heidegger? In fact, a great deal. It is the phenomenon of Jogos qua Rede which 
provides us with a key insight into how Plato to a large degree anticipates and governs, if only 
from behind a scrim, some of the crucial analyses of Being and Time. These analyses, in turn, 
illuminate a new and, to my knowledge, unstudied interpretation of dialectic and the meaning 
of the forms. 

Heidegger finds in the Sophist an ontological analysis of the basic aspects of the “unified 
field””+ of logos, viz: onoma; genos; ti. Its secondary (but no less essential) aspects, which 
only appear in the course of analyzing the first three, are: diairesis; synagégé; logos synthe- 
tos; and logos qua legomenon, with which I deal below. Heidegger identifies the first three 
aspects in a very unlikely way. Early in the Sophist, Socrates asks the Stranger: “... ti tauth’ 
hoi peri ton ekei topon hégounto kai Oénomazon{[;]|”’—“what did the people where [the 
Stranger] comes from think about these things and apply the [following] names to[?]”7> 
(Soph. 217a1). In just these few words, Heidegger purports to discern the basic structure of 
logos as understood by Plato: 


In a very rough way we have here a matter [Sache] of inquiry: the philosopher. It is inquired 
as what this matter is to be taken [nehmen], and further, what it should be called.7° 


These three moments—matter; as what the matter is; the matter’s name—are related in the 
following way: 


Every speaking qua discussion [Besprechen] has its object [ein Woriiber], a ti in the broadest 
sense’; and every speaking is a discussion of something as something, an interpretation of it 


7 Heidegger’s reading of the Phaedrus is an instructive contrast to Natorp. While Natorp sees the 
Phaedrus as early and embarrassingly enthusiastic, Heidegger takes it seriously, not least because his 
readings are not as tendentious as Natorp’s. Natorp pays scant attention to the role of rhetoric and sophis- 
tic in Plato’s thought. How and to what degree did rhetoric and sophistic determine and motivate the 
development of Platonic dialectic? Natorp ignores such questions as distractions from the Hauptsache, 
the Ideenlehre. Heidegger, too, is not primarily interested in the historical development of dialectic for 
its own sake, but he thinks that we can discern traces of a more primordial stratum of Jogos, namely its 
natural and everyday predominance in the guiding form of rhetoric. (By “predominance” I have in mind 
Heidegger’s frequent association of the word “Herrschaft” with “Gerede” in Being and Time. Rhetoric 
is, on this historically inaccurate and jaded view, equated with mass media.) If we can discern how Plato 
represents these primordial aspects and dimensions of /ogos, Heidegger reasons, then we may better 
understand what Plato’s contraposition of dialectic against those aspects tells us about its nature as 
authentic logos. 

74 GA 19: 248. 

75 The following names being “sophist”, “statesman”, “ 
tion from White’s, in Cooper & Hutchinson, 1997. 

76 GA 19: 247. 

77 Heidgger seems to commit a grammatical blunder here. “si” in the quoted passage has an acute 
accent, and is therefore interrogative: “what?”; Heidegger interprets it as if it were enclitic, and thus with 
an indefinite sense. What he identifies as the “object” or “Wortiber” in the Greek sentence would be 
“tauth’ [=tauta]’, “these things”. Heidegger’s error does not seem to affect his larger philosophical point. 


philosopher”. Translation a slight modifica- 
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with respect to something, a bringing it to comprehension [Verstdndnis]; hence it formally has 
a genos; and every discussion is, when it becomes concrete, voiced; the matter under discus- 
sion has a name, its designation; as we say, it’s called “thus and such”. Thus the “object” [the 
concerning-what], the as-which, and the voiced designation are all given in the concrete phe- 
nomenon of logos”.78 


Heidegger’s interpretation is unusual. From this one sentence that makes no mention of Jogos, 
Heidegger divines the structure of Jogos. Indeed, the word genos is not even present at all. Yet 
it is implied, Heidegger would have it, by the fact that Socrates is asking about the Stranger’s 
philosophical home. 
Though some may find it hard to take such an imaginative construal seriously, let us, for 
the sake of the argument, grant Heidegger this: every /ogos has the essential structure of a 
ti,? a genos, and an onoma, for this tripartite structure also implicitly contains Heidegger’s 
entire analysis of Rede familiar to us from Being and Time. To wit: 
¢ Every Jogos is a logos about something (ti); it is directed at some given matter (Sache). 
¢ Every logos explicates its Sache, its ti, in terms of a genos. This “genetic” moment of 
legein reappears at SZ §§32 and 33, “Verstehen und Auslegung” and “Die Aussage als 
abkiinftiger Modus der Auslegung’: the genos is that “as-which”®® the ti is “ausgelegt” 
in an “apophantic” /ogos. In plain English: the genos is what something, a Zi, is inter- 
preted as.®! 
¢ Not every /ogos necessarily reaches the point of vocal expression (Verlautbarung). Still, 
the primary mode in which /ogos exists (i.e., appears in Dasein’s world) is as the spoken 
word, onoma. 
The lexicon translates ““onoma” as “name” or “noun”, but Heidegger renders it variously as 
“Sachbezeichnung [designation of (some) matter]’,82 “Wort [word]”, and “sprachlicher 
Ausdruck [linguistic expression]’”.83 He writes: 


The legein of every speech [Rede] is primarily there in being-spoken, in talking vocalization 
[redenden Verlautbarung]. This vocalization occurs, it encounters me among the beings that 
are here in the world. There is talking out in the hall, just as the wagon creaks on the cobble- 
stones. Creaking and talking, then, occur and can be found in the world. ... Now, what comes 
to light in this phenomenal state of affairs, in the fact that speech [/ogos] is primarily to be en- 
countered as talking? In saying words [i.e., vocalization], it is words we encounter first, a mul- 
tiplicity of words, a string of words [or: an order of words (Wortfolge)].*4 


78 GA 19: 248. 

79 Tn the indefinite, not interrogative sense; see note on previous page. 

80] shall henceforth refer to the “as-which” as the “as-structure” or “Als-Struktur”. 

81 Or to use more traditional language: the genus is that under which the individual (¢i) is subsumed. 

82 GA 19: 246. 

83 GA 19: 582. 

84 GA 19: 583-4; cf. 416. It is interesting to note that Heidegger seems unsure what the meaning of 
“word” is. In footnotes 6 and 7 at GA 19: 584, Heidegger writes “Worter?” and “Wértern!” respectively, 
as possible alternatives to the plural of Wort that appears in the main text, viz., “Worte” and “Worten”. 
These two plural forms of Wort differ importantly and reflect, in each case, a different interpretation of 
the singular. Worter is the plural of Wort understood as a single, atomic speech unit (e.g., the word, 
“wool’”). Worte, on the other hand, is the plural of Wort understood as a whole phrase or thought. Hei- 
degger uses this latter form to interpret onoma, a possible interpretation according to LSJ, but clearly not 
the appropriate one in the context. 
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Heidegger accordingly calls the elementary appearance of logos “onomatic”:®° Jogos is pri- 
mordially the word. Yet this onomatic aspect of Jogos is “phenomenally undifferentiated” 
from what he calls its “delotic” aspect, i.e., the intentional directedness integral to the word as 
such, which brings its Sache to light.8° As he stresses everywhere, although words occur 
(vorkommen) in the world, they do not do so as a string of “noises [Gerdusche]’, nor should 
we understand speech in terms of a “living creature that produces noises with its mouth”.87 


An onoma, a word, is not a mere utterance [Verlautbarung] in the sense of a noise [Gerdusch]. 
It is not as if a sound [Laut] becomes audible, and then next to or on top of it a so-called “rep- 
resentation” [Vorstellung] appears.88 ... For already in naturally talking with each other 
{natiirlichen Reden], in conversation [Gesprdch], we are not focused on the sounds that occur 
as such, but primarily and entirely naturally upon what is said [das Gesagte].*° 


Rather, as the last sentence suggests, every word primordially always appears embedded in a 
“speaking together about something [Miteinandersprechen tiber etwas]”®, and as such al- 
ready “meint” something.?! Every word has a meaning, which, understood phenomenologi- 
cally, is to say that every word intends something. This intentionality in turn is delotic, insofar 
as its meaning (Be-deutung) indicates (deutet) at (epi) its Sache (ti), thereby bringing it to 
light and marking it (be-zeichnen). “Im onoma als solchem ... liegt schon das epi, das ‘auf die 
Sache zu [the epi-, the ‘towards the thing’, is already implicit in the onoma as such]’”.% 

What I have said in this section should be taken as a general introduction to Heidegger’s 
conception of /ogos qua Rede. The key points to bear in mind as we proceed are two: 1) logos 
is essentially intentional, i.e., is always of something, about something (/ogos tinos); 2) logos 
is essentially articulation and discrimination, viz., of the ¢i. Since these two features are essen- 
tial features of Jogos, we should expect to see them manifested in each of its aspects. It goes 
without saying that intentionality is a feature of the ¢i gua intentional object. It is also implied 
in the as-structure, since the latter sets the i into relation with a genos (or an eidos), which in 
turn functions as a second intentum. While the intentionality of these two aspects of logos 
seems relatively unproblematic, Heidegger’s conception of onomatic intentionality seems less 
so, at least so long as we conceive of names or words as mere labels. His phenomenological 
analysis of how words are, however, shows that it is the label-conception that is artificial 
(derivative) and not true to how words disclose beings in the world, namely by immediately 
indicating them, without a middle step of “labeling” them.*? The second key aspect of Jogos, 
articulation, is implied by /ogos’s intentionality. For it is only thanks to some act of discrimi- 
nating articulation that a ti can at all be isolated as an intentum; or be further articulated; or be 
disclosed by an onoma as the Sache named by that onoma. 

The central point of Heidegger’s analysis of onomata, however, is that they are how /o- 
gos most apparently appears to us. Names constitute the factical surface of Jogos, while the 


85 GA 19: 582. 

86 GA 19: 583. 

87 GA 19: 584. 

88 Cf. GA 19: 594. 

89 GA 19: 416. 

90 GA 19: 584. 

91 GA 19: 416; cf. 452-3. 

92 GA 19: 417. 

93 It would be interesting to pursue Heidegger’s analysis of the delotic function of words in the con- 
text of the Cratylus, especially regarding Plato’s notion of the originary language instituted by a dialecti- 
cal lawgiver. 
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intentional substructure is hidden from pre-thematic awareness. One effect of this separation 
of vocal or graphical expression from the internally intended is that, as Heidegger puts it, the 
former can break loose from its original mooring to a Sache and take on a peculiar life of its 
own as legomena or “things said’”—which I translate here as “hearsay”. At root, the /e- 
gomenon is that which is said (/egein), 1.e., that as which the intended-understood Sache is 
articulated. As I pointed out earlier, it is in fact this /egein as bound to noein that is authentic 
logos. Consequently, as long as it remains authentic, the Jegomenon or onoma also remains 
authentic, and properly delotic: it discloses the thing (Sache, ti) that the /ogos is articulating. 
However, in case it becomes dislodged from nous, it positively serves to obscure or distort the 
Sache by meaning but not disclosing the Sache that has been lost from sight. This sightless 
logos is mere hearsay; its double directedness, or fractured intentional ray, is illustrated in 
the cave allegory. I take this up after further discussion of truth and the meaning of dialectic. 


7.1.7. Nous and logos. 


I have shown how Heidegger interprets nous and Verstehen, and that he thinks that nous 
always involves the possibility of Jogos. Consequently, as we will see next, he interprets this 
to mean that Verstehen always involves the possibility of Auslegung.°® He explains the rela- 
tion of Auslegung to Verstehen at Being and Time §32: 


The drafting-projection [Entwurf] of Verstehen has its own possibility to fill itself out [sich 
auszubilden].°7 We call this development or filling-out of Verstehen “Auslegung”. In 
Auslegung, Verstehen understandingly appropriates that which it understands [i.e.: in interpre- 
tation, understanding (explicitly) appropriates its object by understanding it]. Jn interpretation 
{Auslegung], Verstehen does not become something else, but rather it becomes itself. 
Auslegung is existenzially grounded in Verstehen—Verstehen does not emerge out of 
Auslegung [i.e., understanding is not the result of interpretation, but instead is the condition of 
possibility of interpretation]. Auslegung is not [simply] coming to know or acknowledging 
what is understood; rather it is the working-out of the possibilities that are drafted/projected 
[entworfen] in Verstehen.%8 


To say that a thing in the environing world is disclosed, Heidegger writes, is to say that “the 
already understood world is laid-out”, that “[w]hat is ready-at-hand [now] explicitly enters 
into the understanding sight”.% In particular, he connects this explicit understanding with 
various activities, such as preparation, organizing, outfitting, refurbishing, a connection the 
importance of which will become clearer shortly. 

Let us note two points: first, the interpretation of Auslegung as legein, and thus as logos; 
and second, the manner in which Auslegung is related to Verstehen, i.e., how logos is con- 
nected to nous. To anticipate: on the one hand, /egein/Aus-legung turns out to be the realiza- 
tion of what Heidegger calls the “A/s-Struktur’, i.e., the interpretation of one thing as another, 
conceiving it with respect to something else, an act made possible by the genos-aspect of 


94 See the discussion of endoxa above. 

% Gerede: cf. e.g., GA 19: 306, 340. See §8.10., below, and Chapter Four, on unfulfilled presump- 
tions in Husserl. 

% “4uslegung”, the standard German word for “interpretation” (along with “Deutung”), literally 
means “laying-out”, and I shall sometimes use this less happy but more perspicuous term to translate it. 

97 As, for instance, a draft-sketch is filled out and developed in painting 

98 SZ: 148; emphasis added. 

99 SZ: 148. 
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logos described above. Legein is thus shown to exhibit a fundamentally relational, synthetic 
structure, in addition to an intentional one. I intend an object just when I see it as something 
else, viz., its genos. That is, I see (noein) it when I “lay out” (/egein) its relation to its genos. 
On the other hand, he argues that human ous is inherently meta logou (involving logos): 
because one of the existenzials is, as we saw, logos/Rede, nous/Verstehen can never be aneu 
logou (without /ogos), so long as it is the nous of psyché/Dasein; for all three existenzials— 
Befindlichkeit, Verstehen, Rede—are equiprimordial. In Being and Time §32, Heidegger 
argues that the explicit thematization of understood beings in the world is only possible be- 
cause they have already been understood implicitly.!°° I am only able to focus in on the ham- 
mer and take it in hand to pound nails because I have already understood it, implicitly, un- 
thematically, as being good for that end. Thus, the explicating Aus/egung does not itself in- 
troduce articulations into the world, since world as inexplicitly, tacitly understood is necessar- 
ily always already articulated. “All pre-predicative, simple seeing of what is at hand is in 
itself already understanding-interpreting”.!°! Interpretation merely makes these articulations 
explicit, laying out the interpreted things along their implicit joints. Thus, in just the same 
way Reinhardt took Jogos to resolve a Gestalt only obscurely apprehended, Heidegger says 
that /ogos “interprets” (lays out) what has always already been “understood” (seen) by nous, 
thereby bringing the noetic to logical explicitness. 

The mode in which /ogos eminently does this is dialectic, and this making explicit of be- 
ings reveals them “in their being”, i.e., ontologically. Dialectic, as Plato says in Republic V1, 
is the activity corresponding to noésis, the one that reveals being to psyché in the light of 
truth. Verstehen, as an existenzial, is always already active, even before its objects are laid out 
“in truth”. Even in the depths of inauthenticity represented by the cave, the soul pretends to 
truth and being. Its understanding of the “beings” in the cave, however, is distorted and con- 
fused by its disorientation by the sensible, and can only be clarified through the recollection 
of the true paradigms that are always understood “with” or “in” the sensibles, making possible 
even their lower-grade status as “things” (pragmata). The soul’s eye must turn and learn a 
new kind of looking, one that correctly identifies and articulates beings in their being. This 
turn away from the sensible is a return to, i.e., recollection of the intelligible. Recollection 
happens through dialectic, specifically the procedures of synagdégé (collection) and diairesis 
(division) described in the Phaedrus.'°? Diairesis is especially germane to Heidegger’s argu- 
ment, since Plato conceives it as a “laying-out”—aus-legen—indeed, as a “cutting along the 
joints”, in German, “zer-/egen”. On Heidegger’s view, then, the articulation of the diairetic 
moment of dialectic is what brings to light (of truth) the being of beings—the being that had 
already been “understood”, but inarticulately, inexplicitly, and therefore “falsely”. Let us 
examine this interpretation more closely. 


100 T know of no place where Heidegger makes the following observation, yet his interpretation of 
nous as Verstehen and logos as Auslegung throws light on the hidden meaning of Aristotle’s phrase for 
“essence”, to ti én einai—literally, “the to be that which it was” (which Natorp condemns as Aristotle’s 
“barbaric” expression of the meaning of eidos [PI: 2]). To ti én einai is the ontological constitution of a 
thing, “previously”, i.e., “always already” inexplicitly grasped, and “now” explicitly laid out. Cp. the 
elsewhere quoted line: “Sein ist im Entwurf verstanden, nicht ontologisch begriffen”. But this is merely 
speculation on my part. 

101 $7: 149: “Alles vorpriidikative schlichte Sehen des Zuhandenen ist an ihm selbst schon verste- 
hend-auslegend”. 

102 See 7.1.9, below. 
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7.1.8. Truth. 


Before we can explore Heidegger’s interpretation of dialectic as authentic /egein, 1.e., a legein 
that is coordinate with and bound to noein, we have to get clear about his concept of truth, 
since for Heidegger authenticity is essentially connected to truth. Those modes of Dasein that 
are truth-making or truth-disclosing are authentic, and those that do not are inauthentic. 
Hence, if we wish to understand in what sense he considers dialectic to be authentic /egein, 
we have to understand what the “truth” is that he thinks dialectic discloses. This first requires 
a brief excursus on Heidegger’s conception of truth. 

Heidegger begins the Sophist-lectures with a reading of Nicomachean Ethics VI because 
Aristotle there gives what may be described as a partial catalog of Dasein’s intentional states 
(hexeis), namely the intellectual virtues: techné, epistémé, phronésis, sophia, and nous, which 
he calls modes of “alétheuein”. What does this word mean? Translated literally, it means 
something like “truth-making”. Heidegger rightly points out how strange this word must seem 
if we understand truth in the traditional sense as a property of beliefs or sentences: what could 
“truth-making” have to do with techné or phronésis? He suggests an alternative interpretation 
of alétheuein based on the translation of alétheia as “unconcealedness” or “disclosure” (Un- 
verborgenheit, Erschlossenheit, respectively). Thus, alétheuein would correspond to the act of 
unconcealing, or Aufdecken.!3 Likewise, this interpretation casts the five intentional states in 
a new and unified light. They are the modes in which alétheuei hé psyché—in which Dasein 
discloses the things of the world, or, equivalently, through which the beings of the world 
disclose themselves to us.! It is through its modes of alétheuein that beings are present to 
and for psyché. Thus Nic. Eth. VI appears to be a phenomenological project in the strict sense. 
Although in fact the book says very little about the objects of the intellectual virtues, Heideg- 
ger sees it as an account of the ways in which onta appear to psyché, i.e., of the intentional 
structures of the onta as phenomena (appearances) for a psyché. 

What is it to say alétheia means “unconcealment’”, “unconcealedness”, or “disclosure’’, as 
Heidegger does in Being and Time §44? In Chapter Five, I expounded his conception of 
Dasein as factically “in (the) world”. This has two implications. First, Dasein always finds 
itself en-vironed or in its surroundings. Second, the environment encounters Dasein. The 
world is always understood by Dasein as the zone in which beings exist, and out of which 
they obtrude (hinein-, herausstehen) into Dasein’s own being. When we say a thing “gives 
itself” or “is given” to us, we mean just this its obtrusive character. Thus, when Heidegger 
speaks of Dasein’s relation to the world, to its world, he speaks of “Erschliessen [disclosing]” 
or “Erschlossenheit [disclosure]”. To say that Dasein essentially exists in a world in which 
and out of which beings are given to it, is just to say that a constitutive phenomenon of 
Dasein is Erschlossenheit, disclosure. Dasein is ontologically so structured as to disclose 
beings. 

Although we speak of Dasein as constitutively disclosive, the fact that we are speaking of 
dis-closure (Er-schliessung) suggests that the world is not primordially transparent to it, but 
rather concealed (ver-schlossen; literally, “closed”, “locked up”). Things obtrude and so 
encounter us, and we them, but only rarely does this encounter occur explicitly, i.e., such that 
the thing is encountered in its being, as what it is in and for itself. Rather, the encounter of 
Dasein and world generally occurs in the mode of Verstehen—i.e., of a pre-theoretical under- 
standing which allows us to move smoothly through our world, “coping” seamlessly with the 
beings enveloping us in their webs of (unthematic) signification (Bedeutungszusammen- 


103 Literally: uncovering; compare entdecken, dis-cover. 
104 Cf, SZ: 220. 
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hdnge). Husserl, in order to penetrate to the thing itself, thematized it precisely by suspending 
its “reality”, isolating it from the world in which it is encountered. Despite the differences in 
Heidegger’s approach to epoche (pointed out in Chapter Five), he makes a similar point here. 
The being of a thing must be wrested and torn from this web. The things as they are given are 
not given unstintingly—they must be taken. Indeed, Heidegger says we must rauben them, 
“rob”, “seize by force”.!°5 Only when they have been explicitly thematized in their being as 
beings can we (and do we) say we know the “truth” about them. Now, the tendency of 
Dasein to find and so to lose itself in its world is equiprimordial (gleichurspriinglich) with its 
tendency to disclose the world.!° Heidegger calls the former “Verfall’”, decadence, decay, a 
falling away and apart. 


The full existenzial-ontological sense of the sentence, “Dasein is [exists] in the truth”, 
equiprimordially also says: “Dasein is in untruth”. But only insofar as Dasein is disclosed is it 
also closed-off; and insofar as innerworldly beings are [always] already disclosed with the ex- 
istence of Dasein, such beings are covered-over (concealed) or distorted, [viz.] as inner- 
worldly beings that it is possible to encounter. !°7 


Therefore: 


Dasein must essentially explicitly appropriate also that which has been disclosed over against 
illusion and distortion, and must reassure itself of their disclosure again and again. !08 


Finally: 


Truth (disclosure) must always first be wrested from what-is. What-is [beings] is torn away 
from concealment. In each case, factical disclosure is always, as it were, an act of rapine. Is it 
a mere coincidence that the Greeks expressed the essence of truth with a privative expres- 
sion? 109 


In other words, Heidegger understands the basic phenomenon of truth-as-disclosure as the 
explicit appropriation of a thing in its being. This appropriation has to combat Dasein’s (exis- 
tenzial) decadence into the world as world, its literal fall into the mundanity of the familiar 
and self-evident: /éthé.'!° Hence he calls the phenomenon of Erschliessung “a-lethéia’” |"! 


7.1.9. Dialectic. 


I have thus far laid out Heidegger’s existenzial interpretations of nous, logos, and alétheia, as 
Verstehen, Rede, and Unverborgenheit, respectively. I have tried to present these equivalen- 


105 Destruktion is the historical application of this principle. 

106 Indeed, as we shall see below, Heidegger interprets falsehood as a kind of co-operation between 
these two contrary tendencies. 

107 SZ: 222. 

108 SZ: 222. 

109 $7: 222; emphasis added. 

110 Heidegger makes a plausible, if cursory, argument that his phenomenologically explicit analysis 
of alethic phenomena was anticipated by Heraclitus (Fr. 1). Cf. Hadot, 2006. 

111 4/étheia is a so-called “alpha-privative” construction, in which the word’s root, “/ath-, “hidden- 
ness”, is negated by the prefixed alpha. That a/étheia means something like “unhiddenness” was not 
Heidegger’s insight; Passow’s lexicon of 1831 gives this etymology, as does the LSJ. Of course, what 
exactly “un-hiddenness” meant for the archaic Greeks has been a topic of hot dispute among philologists. 
Does it imply a concealment of objects themselves, as a cloud hides the sun, or does it primarily mean a 
subjective concealment, viz., what we call “forgetting”? 
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cies as plausibly as possible, while pointing out how his conception of nous, in particular, 
seems to turn Plato’s conception of it upside down. As I suggested earlier, since Heidegger’s 
readings of nous and logos as Verstehen and Rede are existenzial, they are for this reason 
neutral with respect to authenticity and inauthenticity. His interpretation of nous, for example, 
describes the fundamental ontological character of perception, whether or not that perception 
happens to be “sensible”, whether or not it is “true”, and, therefore, whether or not it is “au- 
thentic” (i.e., ontologically disclosive). That does not seem to be how Plato uses the word 
nous; for him, it is a term of art precisely for the authentic and truth-disclosing moment of 
intentionality, as represented most clearly in the divided line. There, Plato associates noésis 
with dialectic, just as he associates dianoia with geometry (and possibly other “hypothetical” 
modes of thinking), and pistis and eikasia with two grades of sense perception (Rep. 509d- 
51le). Now Heidegger, too, treats dialectic as authentic Jogos, viz., as Jogos that discloses to 
nous the Sache in its ontological structure. Thus, as we proceed through his account of dialec- 
tic, the familiar Platonic sense of nous will come back into focus again, for it turns out that for 
Heidegger as for Plato, authentic /ogos (dialectic) constitutes nous in the strict sense as direct- 
edness towards being. 

As we saw above, Heidegger does not claim that all /ogos-phenomena have an ontologi- 
cally disclosive function: not every Jogos lets nous “see” the being of beings. On the one 
hand, some /Jogoi, e.g., commands or pleas, have no sighting function at all. On the other 
hand, some /ogoi, while apophantic, are false, namely those that, although sighting beings, do 
so in such a way as to conceal or distort their being. It is this latter type of /ogos that interests 
Heidegger in the Sophist, with its theme of the conditions of possibility of not-being and false 
statements. Heidegger’s strategy for interpreting the Sophist depends on establishing Plato’s 
positive understanding of being and truth, from which standpoint not-being and falsity may 
then be “derived” as privations. According to Heidegger, “revealing speech”, or Jogos apo- 
phantikos, to use the Aristotelian term, is the general kind of /ogos inherent in nous. Only this 
kind of /ogos possesses the as-structure. It declares (apophainesthai), i.e., clarifies and thus 
shows a being by showing it as something. The as-structure is the condition of possibility 
both of true (alétheis) and false (pseudeis) logoi. The former is the authentic /ogos apophan- 
tikos that discloses the beings (Sachen) as they really are (an sich; selbst), whereas the latter, 
the inauthentic logos apophantikos, discloses the beings as other than what they are. Thus the 
battle between the philosopher and the sophist is a struggle between authentic and inauthentic 
logos. 

Let us now return in more detail to Heidegger’s discussion of the two moments of dialec- 
tic, synagégé and diairesis (collection and division), mentioned above. As we know from 
various passages in the dialogues, Plato considers dialectic to be the “alethic” Jogos par excel- 
lence. Through dialectic the soul comes to see the truth, and through dialectic the things as 
they really are (die Sachen selbst) are disclosed to nous, as the Phaedrus tells us. Like Natorp, 
Heidegger considers the Phaedrus to be not a dialectical investigation as such, but a descrip- 
tion of “the methodical character of dialectic’”.!!2 Though Socrates and Phaedrus say that a 
good /ogos must have an organic structure (Phdr. 264c2, ff), Heidegger considers this issue 
superficial, instead taking Socrates’ main concern to be not the /ogos as such, so much as its 
“Sache [matter], and the exposition of the Sache to be discussed in the [given] /ogos”.!!3 The 
two conditions of this exposition are synagdgé and diairesis. 

The first requirement of any dialectical inquiry is “to bring a dispersed plurality under a 
single form seeing it all together [eis mian idean sunoronta agaein ta pollaché(i) diespar- 


112 GA 19: 329. 
113 GA 19: 330. 
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mena)” (Phdr. 26543, ff.).!'4 Heidegger translates mia idea as “eine Sicht’, or “one view”, 
“one look”, thereby stressing the synoptic moment of dialectic expressed by the requirement 
to sunoran, “see together”, “bring together in a synopsis”, the diverse aspects of the matter in 
question. Plato’s stress on verbs of seeing indicates what Heidegger calls the “eigentliche 
Sacherfassung”’ |'5: the Sacherfassung is the moment when the matter is grasped and the thing 
itself is seen in a single, definite, and determined look (Phdr. 265d4). Thus the logos “délon 
poiei” or “makes evident, discloses” the object of the Jogos. We are not, Heidegger claims, to 
interpret this Platonic statement from the perspective of “some historical dialectic or some 
other formal logic”. Rather, his language suggests, we should consider it in phenomenological 
terms. !!6 

Although, typically, he does not explicitly say so, Heidegger seems to take the synagogic 
function of dialectic to be that of eidetic variation: 


At issue is that the object of discussion—here: love—[and] its various phenomenal aspects be 
collected and synoptically viewed with respect to one basic feature [Grundbestand], so that 
with this sunoronta agein eis mian idean the entire phenomenal content [Bestand] of that 
which is to be treated is taken up, and in such a way that it is comprehensible [verstehbar] 
from one perspective. !!7 


At the same time, we have to be careful not to understand this eidetic variation as Husserlian, 
at least not without some caveats. I earlier suggested that a peculiar Platonism lies embedded 
in Husserl’s seemingly “realistic” slogan, Zu den Sachen selbst! For as we say, the Sa- 
che means not the “real” object in front of me here and now, accessible through my senses, 
but rather the eidos of that object—the ideal noema. Now if this is what Husserl means and if 
Heidegger agrees with him,!!§ then this passage in the Sophist-lecture may be read with 
precisely this Husserlian Platonism in mind. We must therefore take Heidegger’s mention of 
“Tatbestand”’ and “das Konkrete” correspondingly as not referring to the empirically avail- 
able, but to the eidetically distilled. Hence, Heidegger objects to the notion that the synagégé 
is intended to “isolate [isoliert herausstellen] an Idea and then to organize the other eidé with 
respect to it, thereby forgetting about the Sache selbst”.'!° In other words, the purpose of 
seeing the varied aspects of an object “together” is not in the first place to construct an eidetic 
system on the basis of an Idea, but rather to gain a more precise disclosure and profound 
description of the “thing itself”. 

How does the notion of synagogé fit with the equivalence earlier established between 
nous and Verstehen, and between Jogos and Rede? I wish to argue here that just as the prac- 
tice of dialectic generally is the Platonic analogue to Heidegger’s phenomenology, so are the 
moments of dialectic—synagégé and diairesis—Platonic analogues to Verstehen and 
Auslegung in their authentic, 1.e., purely ontological modes. By this I mean to rule out an 
obvious misreading of synagdgé and diairesis that would identify them with Verstehen and 
Auslegung tout court. For Verstehen and Auslegung, as essential modes of Dasein, are con- 
tinuously operative in primordial everydayness, whereas dialectic of course is not. Dialectic is 


114 Hackforth’s translation. 

IS GA 19: 330. 

116 GA 19: 331. 

117 GA 19: 331; emphasis added. 

118 | strongly suspect he does; see SZ §7.A, esp. p. 31, on the difference between the “vulgar” and 
properly phenomenological phenomena. Cf. also GA 19: 346, on the difference between an eidélon and a 
Sache. 
119 GA 19: 331. 
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an extremely rare, authentic activity of mind, “divine” because as far removed as humanly 
possible from everydayness.!2° Yet, as a possible mode of existence for Dasein, it must nev- 
ertheless be explicable in terms of Dasein’s existenzial constitution. Thus synagdégé and 
diairesis are the authentic modes of Verstehen and Auslegung, respectively. Let us proceed 
with this in mind. 

Synagogé, then, is the initial, authentic orientation of noetic logos (verstehende Rede, un- 
derstanding speech), the moment of understanding Heidegger calls the Entwurf. Entwurf, as 
we saw,!*! is an orientation towards possibilities, i.e., towards the “what-for”. Synagdgé, on 
this interpretation, is the apprehension of beings in terms of their goodness (1.e., as good, 
ophelimon, agathon). It is “as” good-for such and such that the synagogic moment of dialectic 
first brings into view the object of noetic perception as a whole. Synagégé, then, is not the 
antithesis of diairesis but its complement, for every collection is simultaneously a division, 
namely the partition of the collected items from everything else. In what sense, then, are these 
terms not interchangeable? How do they designate distinct moments of dialectic? We can 
understand the distinction in Heidegger’s terms as follows. The synagogic moment is, as he 
correctly points out, itself a first articulation—and hence a division—of the world. Yet, it is 
called “collection” because, as verstehend, it does not intend, is not oriented towards distinc- 
tions as such. This is because Verstehen is never thematic or discriminating (even in its au- 
thentic mode as synagégé), tending instead towards continuity and wholeness. The first noetic 
cut into the world is collecting in the sense that at this stage beings first appear as beings, i.e., 
as wholes emerging out of the environing world. Diairesis, as a dialectical moment, can only 
become operative once an on (entity) has “collected itself’ and now stands within nous’s sight 
as a genuine phenomenon, i.e., as a ti or Sache. 

Diairesis cuts into this on along its “natural joints” (Phdr. 265d). What does this mean in 
Heideggerian terms? The natural joints are the being’s inherent articulations, according to 
which it was “collected” together and so appeared as a single idea (sight) in the first place. 
That collection, as I argued above, just is nous’s Entwurf'”2 of the being in terms of its what- 
for. In other words, a being, in order to appear to nous as that being, i.e., as a whole of a 
certain kind (idea tis), depends essentially on a specific Sinneszusammenhang of its parts. 
Diairesis is the Auseinander-setzung of these Zusammen-hdnge, the laying out of the inherent 
“meanings” which in the first place made it meaningful to collect these components rather 
than some others together as parts of a whole. This laying-out is the explicitly discriminating 
thematization of the parts as contributing to the end (the Worumwillen or Wofiir) of the being, 
in terms of which it was initially sighted in synagégé. To illustrate at the everyday level: I 
look out the window, and am confronted with many wholes: a tree, a house, a car in the street. 
Although these are “divisions”, discriminated and selected as wholes, they are primarily 
“collections” in that their many parts are merged into a single representation, viz., “tree”, 
“house”, etc., as which they appear to me. I can now attend especially to the whole, “tree”, 


120 One might wonder why I privilege dialectic as “authentic”. I do so for a very Heideggerian rea- 
son, namely that dialectic is the activity of nous, which is oriented towards the being of beings. Nous qua 
perception can, as we saw, be misperception, and it can be “fallen” perception, i.e., non-ontological. 
Through dialectic, nous is maximally itself, viz., directed at Sein. This provides, moreover, a way of 
interpreting Plato’s remark at Rep. 518bce, viz., that “[e]ducation isn’t what some people declare it to be, 
namely, putting knowledge into souls that lack it, like putting sight into blind eyes”. All the lower inten- 
tional states, on this account, are “noetic”, but inauthentically so, just as the eyes of the prisoners are. 
Noésis proper is simply those same eyes directed at what can be given a clear and unambiguous Jogos, 
and thus seen clearly and unambiguously. 

121 7.1.3, and 7.1.7, above. 


122 Here: “hypothetical projection”. 
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and distinguish leaves, branches, trunk, etc. This discriminating attention is diairesis, the 
explicit separation of the parts that I had earlier subliminally collected as meaningfully con- 
nected. !23 An analogous process can occur at the authentically, self-reflectively phenomenol- 
ogical level, viz., eidetic variation. In this case, I vary, e.g., a series representations of “tree” 
in order to isolate its essential features in a single look (idea tis), which, in turn, can be ana- 
lyzed diairetically, not into the varied series that gave rise to it, but now into those eidetic 
features themselves. !?4 

Someone will object that while this kind of organic interpretation of synagégé and 
diairesis may work for the Phaedrus, it cannot apply to the Sophist. That is, the Sophist’s 
divisions are genus-species trees, in which the species are not constitutive parts of the genus. 
Therefore, it would make no sense to say, in this instance, that the Sachen (which in this case 
would have to be the various genera), when dissected, are interpreted in terms of their what- 
for or use, since species are not beneficial to the genus in any way. How can this objection be 
met? It points to an important general problem in Platonic dialectic, namely the relationship 
between dialectic and the Good.!25 A Heideggerian distinction may help us approach this 
problem. At Being and Time §33, Heidegger distinguishes between an “existenzial- 
hermeneutic ‘as’” and an “apophantic ‘as’”.!26 The former is the “as” governing the existen- 
zial understanding which unthematically interprets beings-in-the-world in terms of their what- 
for; the latter is the “as” of Aussage or predication. Both “as-structures” have in common a 
sighting of some one (hen) thing (ti or Sache) that is diairetically split apart and laid out. Now 
the dialectic that is taken as authentic /ogos differs from other modes of logical alétheuein 
specifically in abstaining from utilizing or otherwise manipulating its objects. Instead, it 
adopts a simultaneously theoretical and ontological stance. It merely looks and lets be seen 
the encountering beings, in their own being, in themselves. That is, dialectic lets beings ap- 
pear according to their nature or essence. This theoretical intentionality is therefore not pri- 
marily oriented towards the practical use of things (their Wofiir), although of course it will 
consider useful things—Zuhandenes: utensils, artifacts, organs, etc—in their utility to the 
extent that utility constitutes their essence. It contemplates other matters besides the immedi- 
ately understood practical world of the oikos. Indeed, it contemplates all other things, “in the 
sky and beneath the earth”, as well as in the polis, e.g., the politician, the philosopher, and the 
sophist. The eidé of these things may turn out to be grasped best from the point of view of 
their utility or benefit (6phelimon, agathon) to the city or other persons, but that is not the 
starting point of the dialectical inquiry, it is its terminus. Theorizing dialectic considers all its 
objects as simply there before it (vor-handen). Its logos takes the form of dia-legein (laying- 
out) them in relation to each other, and establishing just those relationships (say, as genera 
and species). Thus, the originary “hermeneutic ‘as’” is transformed through this dialectical 
apophansis into a “with-respect-to”, which is not fundamentally oriented towards “the Good”, 
but “merely” at the eidé in their appearance and their relations among each other. 


123 This everyday example illustrates what Heidegger calls the “existenzial-hermeneutic ‘as’”; the 
authentic or phenomenological example given next amounts to what he calls, by contrast, the “apophan- 
tic ‘as’” (SZ 158). 

124 This interpretation is strengthened by making sense of the Republic 509bc, describing “descend- 
ing” dialectic as moving only among eidé. The synagogic ascent involves seeing wholes as parts of 
larger systems or orders, and these in turn as again unified with each other with respect to their good(s), 
until the entire cosmos in its goodness is grasped as a whole (cf. Kant, KrV). 

125 A parallel problem exists concerning teleology’s function in the method of hypothesis; cp. Meno 
86d, ff., and esp. Phaedo, 97b-100b. 

126 SZ: 158. 
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Heidegger writes: 


The essential feature [of dialectic] is horan [seeing]. Synagdgé is a way of seeing, namely the 
hen. Diairesis, too, as a mode of disclosure, is achieved in the constant looking-upon the hen. 
The diairesis of the eidé is a contrasting articulation [Abheben] of one look [Aussehen] against 
another look, which itself can only be achieved in seeing [im Sehen]. In this constant looking- 
upon the fen or genos, the hen is constantly there, and in such a way that it remains present 
throughout all further articulations. Thus /egein in the sense of dialegesthai is a looking-upon- 
speaking-about [hinblickendes Sprechen tiber: i.e., a speaking-about which simultaneously 
constantly looks-upon its object]. !27 


In other words, diairesis is a mode of dialegesthai, which is a mode of apophansis, which in 
turn is a mode of /egein, which, finally, is the manner in which beings are clarified (déloun), 
illuminated, and so seen (noein) by Dasein (psyché). Diairesis is authentic because it is the 
method of presentiation (Vergegenwartigung) of the ontological structure of a being (Sache) 
in its essential content (wesentlichen Gehalt).'?8 It is the way by which we gain knowledge of 
the Sache. That knowledge consists in the indication of the thing’s Sachgehalt, its eidé.'?9 

We can now see the essentially “logical” moment of the diairetical cutting ([dia]temnein). 
The eidos that is revealed through diairesis is always so revealed with respect to, or over 
against that which lies on the other side of the “joint”. An “article” only has meaning as a part 
among parts, all of which are of a whole. In other words, each eidos among the eidé constitut- 
ing the one idea!3° is revealed through the as-structure that characterizes Auslegung. Thus, 
unlike Natorp, Heidegger’s interpretation of dialectic productively combines the analytic 
description of dialectic as diairesis and synagégé with the visual terminology of the Phaedrus 
in a way that does not require him to dismiss the latter as metaphor, but that actually illumi- 
nates the meaning of collection and division: the seeing of truth (the disclosure of beings’ 
essences) is achieved through logos, specifically dialectic. Synagégé brings into focus (faft 
ins Auge) out of the environing background the object of discussion, the intentional object as 
such, the zétéma proton; diairesis then orients itself with respect to this object in articulating 
the eidé. 13! 


7.1.10. Eidos. 


I have spoken thus far somewhat loosely of ideai and eidé as the respective objects of dialec- 
tic’s synagogic and diairetic moments. That dialectic stands in some special relation to 
eidé and ideai is not in doubt; but what are eidé and ideai, and how are they related to the 
gené of the Sophist? The answers to these questions correspond to the various interpretations 
of dialectic, as follows. As we saw earlier, the neo-Kantian answers were these: eidé are 
concepts, ideai are hypotheses, and dialectic is the discursive concatenation of concepts ac- 
cording to the hypothetical method. Dialectic is anamnetic in its backwards-tracing deductive 
movement to ultimate hypotheses or Grundsdtze. Let us call this the discursive conception of 
dialectic, in order to stress the lack of any intuitional contribution to thought. The visual 


27 GA 19: 349. 

128 GA 19: 285. 

129 GA 19: 286. 

130 On the Heideggerian distinction between eidos and idea, see Section 7.1.10, below. Although 
Plato nowhere opposes eidos and idea, we have already seen them be distinguished in Natorp’s opposi- 
tion of “Begriff” and “Grundlegung”. 

131 GA 19: 319. 
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connotations of eidos/idea are on this view metaphoric and misleading. The use of the term 
“genos’, by contrast, makes explicit the “genetic” function of the basic concepts (as discussed 
in Chapter Four). Against the neo-Kantian conception let us contrast the Husserlian, one 
marked by eidetic intuition. On this view, eidos means “essence”, !32 and dialectic corre- 
spondingly names the process by which thinking is purified of all empirical elements, in order 
to reveal these essences to a direct intuition or Wesensschau. Dialectic is anamnetic on this 
interpretation as well, because, as in neo-Kantianism, it seeks the conditions of possibility of 
knowledge. However, these are not purely relational concepts as for Natorp, but essences that 
can be isolated and intuited absolutely, themselves, by themselves. 

Let us now recollect the basic features of Husserl’s eidetics, so as lastly to bring out the 
features of the third view, Heidegger’s. Husserl’s conception of eidos is integrally linked to 
his conception of truth and evidence as modalities of intentionality. Put simply, certain classes 
of intentions called noeses (as opposed to wishes, loves, hatreds, and other affective inten- 
tions) can intend their objects with various degrees of perspicacity, ranging from unfulfilled 
presumption to fulfilled intuitions. The degree of a given intention’s fulfillment depends on 
the degree of noematic evidence, i.e., on how perspicuously the intentional object (noema) 
appears as it is in itself to the mind. Husserl calls this truth-giving noema or “thing itself’ an 
“eidos”. Now, as I argued earlier, where Husserl’s intuitionism seems to isolate an eidos and 
expose it to immediate vision, itself by itself, auto kath’hauto, this in fact cannot be his view. 
True, a Sinn or noema can be itself by itself, that is, regarded ephectically in isolation from 
the world of facts, in which case it is called an “eidos”. But precisely insofar as it is or has a 
Sinn, the eidos cannot be alone, but must be embedded in a semantic nexus, in accordance 
with a particular “syntax” !3; by itself it is sinnlos.'34 Heidegger differs from Husserl, how- 
ever, in this: by speaking of a Sicht constituted by Rede, instead of a Schau warranted by 
evidence, Heidegger offers an explicit theoretical account of the semantic dimension of all 
perception, whereas in Husserl, we are left to reconstruct this on the basis of his eidetic 
method. Moreover, Heidegger’s account derives from his phenomenological analysis of our 
embeddedness in a world of significance, where Husserl aims at distilling pure significance 
only after the suspension of the world. !35 

Since nous is equiprimordial with /ogos, there can be no question for Heidegger of intui- 
tion of eidé unmediated by logos. Logos, specifically qua dialectic, is the mode through which 
the Sachen (primarily the eidé) are disclosed to nous, through which nous perceives and 
understands them. It is in this precise sense that for Heidegger all noein is dia-noein.'3° Sec- 


132 As opposed to eidos, “idea” means for Husserl something like “Kantian idea of reason”, i.e., a 
limit-concept of absolute perfection (cf. Bernet, et al., 1993), but I am not concerned with Husserlian 
notions of limits here. 

133 | mean “syntax” both in a linguistic and in its literal sense of “arrangement together”, as an allu- 
sion to the interweaving of the forms in the Sophist discussed below. 

134 Someone might raise musical tones as a counter-example. Surely, the objection might run, I can 
hear middle C by itself: I simply press the corresponding key on the keyboard and there it is. Why can I 
then not bracket this single note and contemplate “middle C” per se? Because even here, its determina- 
tion as “middle C” presupposes the entire scale, i.e., a system of intervals. “Middle C” or any other note 
“is” or gilt only as that note with respect to that system. This is not to say, of course, that the tone could 
not be heard by itself, e.g., by an infant, but this (and any analogues) would not therefore be a “C”, nor 
reducible to the eidos, “C”, but merely a Tonempfindung, subjective, not objective. 

135 Cf. esp. SZ: 207. 


136 Cf e.g., GA 19: 609. 
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ond, because /ogos, for its part, is essentially structured by the “as”,!37 it is impossible for an 
eidos ever to appear in isolation and still be understood. Understanding is always understand- 
ing something as something else, or over against something else, or in terms of something 
else. Only this interweaving of the eidé (the authentically, dialectically distilled noemata) can 
grant sense to any individually thematized eidos. Thus, Heidegger all but imperceptibly re- 
places Husserl’s notion of evidence with the notion of explicit articulation of what has already 
been understood: just as Verstehen replaces Husserl’s concept of (unfulfilled) presumption, so 
Auslegung now replaces his concept of intuitive fulfillment or identification. Auslegung is 
always mediating (as governed by the as-structure), and it is through this mediation that it 
accomplishes its delotic function of disclosure. “Pure” intuition without the mediation of 
logos results in agnoia (nur-noch-Hinsehen). This is because only logos gives sense (Sinn) to 
our percepts (whether sensible or noetic), and only what is meaningful can, ultimately, be 
understood. !38 Indeed, it seems clear that Heidegger differs from Husserl also on the follow- 
ing point. Whereas the latter understands the eidé to be “die Sachen selbst’, i.e., that which is 
always already co-intended in any perception (noesis), Heidegger interprets the eide merely as 
Sinne, i.e., as the meanings and meaning-complexes which let the Sachen appear as they are. 
Thus, whereas the true Sachen for Husserl are not of this world, but of a separate realm of 
their own, for Heidegger there is but one “world”, namely Dasein’s, and the eidé are the Sinne 
through which /ogos articulates and so discloses the beings in that world to the sight of 
nous. '39 

The Sophist-lectures show Heidegger developing his new phenomenology, the core of 
Being and Time, in dialogue with Plato. The genos, as I mentioned in the glossary, names the 
“as” of the Als-Struktur, in contrast to the eidos, which signifies the matter or Sachgehalt of 
the being. Heidegger bases this distinction on a difference in orientation on the part of Dasein. 
On the one hand, “genos means ‘tribe’ or ‘phylum’ [Stamm], that from which something 
descends, viz., a being in its being [ein Seiendes in seinem Sein], 1.e., that which a being 
always already is as [that being]”.!4° Genos is accordingly “a structural concept of being 
itself’, for it “makes the connections of ontological foundation clearer as that what already is 
here, the ‘before’, the apriori’.'4! By contrast, “eidos is a concept of the givenness of the 
being of what is”: 


Considering its structural sense [Struktursinn], eidos is not oriented towards the ‘ancestry’ 
[Herkunft] of what is, towards the structure that lies within what is itself. Instead eidos is ori- 
ented towards the mode of the apprehensibility of the being of what-is: the eidos is relative to 
pure perception, i.e., to noein. It is what is sighted in pure perception. !42 


Because eidos merely “emphasizes the independent Sachhaltigkeit of what is perceived in 
what is ... it is for just this reason not a sufficient basis for getting clear about the being of the 
ideas [das Sein der Ideen] itself’ .'° 


137 Both in its pre-predicative form as the “existenzial-hermeneutic ‘as’”, and in its authentic, 
diairetical form as the “apophantic ‘as””. 

138 Meanings, for Heidegger, are only comprehensible in the Zusammenhdinge, that is, in some sys- 
tematic concatenation; there are no “independent” meanings, no atoma eidé. 

139 Cf esp. SZ §32: 151. 

140 GA 19: 524. 

141 GA 19: 524. 

142 GA 19: 524. 


143 GA 19: 524. 
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This clear if provocative contrast of genos and eidos is one that Heidegger arrogates to 
himself: Plato, for his part, used the two “promiscue’.'44 Now whether or not Plato uses the 
two terms synonymously (as Natorp, too, thinks), this does not affect the question of whether 
he conceived “eidos” (and thus “genos”’) in the way Heidegger suggests. On the contrary, the 
Sophist as a whole—precisely because of its apparent conflation of “eidos” and “genos”— 
would suggest a revision of the “absolute” presence and fixity of the eidé in favor of the 
dynamics of interweaving.'45 In any case, Heidegger correctly identifies the koindnia of the 
gené/eidé as the condition of possibility of dialectic, for it is just the connection, and thus 
collection, as well as the articulations of such collections implied by the notions of koinénia 
and sumploké that provide the objects of synagégé and diairesis, respectively. It is only be- 
cause, as Heidegger puts it, there is a koindnia of beings that dialectic is possible.'!4° Put in 
terms now familiar from the equivalences I have pointed out in Being and Time, it is only 
because beings encounter us in the first place as interwoven in Sinneszusammenhdnge sighted 
by Verstehen, that their “being” can appear as a problem for Dasein, viz., to be articulated, 
laid-out or interpreted along their natural joints so as to bring them to explicit clarity or “phe- 
nomenological truth”.!47 Thus dialectic is “the making evident of the possibilities of being- 
present-together in the sphere of beings, insofar as these encounter [us] in Jogos”. !48 


7.1.11. Logos, nous, and truth. 


I have laid out the chief components of Heidegger’s interpretation of Plato. It is now time to 
explain their interconnection, and what it tells us about Plato. Dasein has the ontological 
structures of Verstehen and Rede, i.e., psyché has the ontological structures of nous and logos. 
Verstehen “sees” the world in which Dasein “finds itself’. It does so inexplicitly and tacitly, 
but nonetheless “always already”, that is, essentially. As seeing, Verstehen is intentional, 
directed; its object is not primarily some particular thing (for gua particular it would be the- 
matized), but rather the openness or illumination that is Dasein’s world. This world is not a 
meaningless blur. As a world, it is always already meaningful, constituted by Sinnes- or Be- 
deutungszusammenhdnge (nexuses of sense). Rephrased in Greek terms, nous is primordially 
directed not at some particular object, but at the kosmos as noétos (intelligible). !49 

Nous or Verstehen is the existenzial through which the world is primordially disclosed to 
us. To say that Verstehen intends the world’s disclosedness is another way of saying that nous 
is directed at alétheia, the unconcealment of the world’s being. But what does “the world’s 
being” mean? As I explained earlier, world itself is ontologically constituted as the appear- 
ance of beings to Dasein: Dasein encounters the world as its encounter of beings-in-the-world 
(onta). There is no world without beings, no kosmos without onta. Nous is therefore directed 
at the beings that constitute psyché’s kosmos, i.e., the understood order in which psyché is 
always embedded. One should note, however, that nous is a special form of psyché’s inten- 
tionality, ontological in an eminent sense, for Heidegger. Nous is a Sicht that does not take 


144 GA 19: 523; cf. Wieland, 1982: 145. 
145 See my “Critique” (7.3.) below, for my thoughts on why Heidegger can credit this and many 
other notions to Plato only as embryonic anticipations of his own explicit, and therefore truly “ontologi- 
cal” analyses. 
146 GA 19: 512. 
147 Cf. GA 19: 568. 
148 GA 19: 530. Dialectic is “die Aufweisung der Méglichkeiten des Miteinander-Anwesendseins im 
Seienden, sofern es im logos begegnet”. 

149 The parallel is mine; Heidegger does not, so far as I know, equate Welt and kosmos. 
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action with respect to its objects, unlike, say, those other modes of alétheuein, techné, and 
phronésis. It simply lets its objects, the beings of the kosmos, appear to it as what they are. As 
Heidegger might put it, nous qua Verstehen “lat das Seiende sein”!>°: qua understanding, 
nous lets beings be. 

Now it is precisely nous’s “alethic” or disclosive function that indicates the essential 
connection between Jogos and (daseinsmdjfiger) nous, for Rede is the “how” of Dasein’s 
Verstehen. In other words, /ogos is the basic modality in which we make sense of the world 
we perceive (noein) around us. Logos is the manner in which the world’s intelligibility is 
made explicit, both to each of us individually, as well as to the others with whom the world is 
always shared. !>! From Being and Time §31 we learn that this intelligibility of beings consists 
in their Worumwillen, their “what-for” or “good-for-what”.!52 This is how things appear to 
nous when the world is articulated to it as a world of beings. !*3 It is in this Worumwillen that 
the most primordial aspect of /ogos as the articulation via the A/s-Struktur is rooted. For the ti 
that appears to me inexplicitly becomes explicitly laid-out “hermeneutically” in terms of 
what-it-is-good-for at the level of everyday coping. On the other hand, it is laid out “apophan- 
tically” in terms of a genos, at the level of theoretical thematization. Its being is disclosed 
through the function of Jogos which shows it as belonging to or stemming from some genos 
or other. “The being-true [Wahrsein] of logos as apophansis is alétheuein in the mode of 
apophainesthai: taking what-is out of concealment—letting it be seen in its unconcealed- 
ness”.!>4 In other words, for nous to “let” a being be itself, Jogos must always extract that 
being from its inexplicit embeddedness so as to “let” it appear and be seen. 

Here we come to the heart of the matter and of Heidegger’s interpretation of Plato. That 
interpretation does not merely consist in the apparent derivation of the notions of Rede, Ver- 
stehen, Wahrheit, etc. through a fine-grained if idiosyncratic reading of the dialogues. Rather, 
the real importance of Heidegger’s reading lies in his interpretation of Jogos as an equipri- 
mordial, i.e., essential and inseparable aspect of nous, for Aristotle as well as Plato. However 
much we might poke at any particular part of his argument, if Heidegger is right about this, 
then we have an important and highly original solution to the Platonic problem that has 
nagged us throughout this book, viz., whether Plato believes in or is committed to intellectual 
intuition. This is because the very problem of intellectual intuition rests on the assumption 
that the intellect (the power of concepts and mediating discourse) and intuition (the power of 
immediate contact with an object, in humans, solely through the senses) are distinct faculties, 
such that to ascribe an acts and objects of intuition to the intellect is to perpetrate a category 
mistake. Heidegger’s Daseinsanalytik begins with the factum of experience, like Kantianism, 
from which it works backwards to the conditions of its possibility. But unlike Kantians, or at 
least Kant, Heidegger (a) does not make the a priori opposition of intuition and conceptual 
thinking, of Anschauung and Verstand; and (b) does not conceive experience as the Erk- 
enntnis arising out of the “interaction” of these two faculties, but as the phenomenon of fac- 
ticity. As we have seen, it is through the interpretation of facticity, rather than Erkenntnis, that 


150 Cf. SZ: 145. 

151 “Die Rede [ist] die Grundart des Zugangs und Umgangs mit Welt ..., [ist] die Art ..., in der die 
Welt zunachst da ist, und nicht nur die Welt, sondern auch die anderen Menschen und jeweilig der 
Einzelne selbst ...” (GA 19: 231). 

152 $7: 143. 

153 Tt is a separate question how broadly this is to be understood. Are stars understood in their 
“what-for”? For that matter, can animals be so understood? Heidegger is silent on this issue, at least in 
Being and Time. 

154 $7: 219: cf. 218. 
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Heidegger arrives at the mutually constitutive or interwoven existenzials of Rede and Verste- 
hen, where Verstehen, unlike Verstand, is already seeing or “sighting” some thing, unlike 
Anschauung. Rede, then, is not opposed to Verstehen, but serves merely to explicate and 
clarify what already is there (da ist) in mute facticity. And as I have argued in this chapter, it 
is just this clarification (the profound Platonic undertones of which we already discussed in 
Chapter Five) that Heidegger, too, identifies as the point of dialectic, the authentically illumi- 
nating mode of /ogos (Rede). Eidos, idea, and genos are not substances, on this account, but 
simply terms denoting the clearest, most perspicuous articulation of things in a logos, where 
for Plato, too, Jogos is not presupposed to mean (or imply) a purely intellectual faculty like 
Verstand, but rather appears, in the first place, as a phenomenon of everyday life, yet, as such, 
itself in need of such reflective clarification of its structures as is given in the Sophist. 


7.1.12. What is the meaning of “pure” nous? 


In the Sophist-lectures, Heidegger’s discussion sometimes seems unclear on a key point: is 
pure noein a possible hexis for Dasein, i.e., for the zdon logon echon (the animal with /ogos), 
or does its characterization as divine signal that it is merely a conjectured ideal? On the one 
hand, Aristotle’s earlier-quoted statement seems plain enough: human nous is always medi- 
ated by language, human nous is only “so-called nous”. Heidegger nevertheless goes on to 
discuss the nature of nous aneu logou (nous without logos): 


To be sure, this perception [Vermeinen] must leave logos behind, insofar as the arché is to be 
grasped. It must be aneu logou [without logos] if it is to have the possibility of grasping an 
adiaireton [indivisible/undivided]. For the character of l/egein, after all, is to express some- 
thing as something. But what is absolutely simple, haploun, can no longer be expressed as 
something else. Everything that is eschaton [ultimate] or proton [first] can only be truly 
grasped if noein is not dianoein, but a pure looking-upon. Disclosure [Aufdecken; alétheuein|] 
in the mode [Vollzugsart] of logos fails here and retreats. !°5 


What are we to make of this? Let me spell out what I see as the confusion here. On the one 
hand, Heidegger says that for Aristotle, nous, insofar as it is a hexis of the human psyché, is 
dianoia, and therefore mediated by logos. This mediation is an ontological, i.e., essential 
feature of Dasein. On the other hand, Heidegger also says that in the case of the perception !*® 
of simples, /ogos “fails and retreats”, so that in the case of simple objects, noein is a “pure 
gazing”.!57 He does not go on to conclude that since Dasein is essentially logon echon, such 
that gazing aneu logou is impossible for us. While the rest of the Sophist-lecture and Being 
and Time often seem to suggest that pure nous is not for us a possibility, there is also evidence 
pointing in the other direction. For example, at the outset of section §26 (on nous) Heidegger 
writes: 


Nous is the highest determination of the human being, so that it must even be taken as the di- 
vine; life in nous is theion [divine] ([Nic. Eth. x.7, 1177]b30 sq). Yet human comportment 
moves mostly and especially most immediately not in pure noein, but in dianoein. !°8 


While Heidegger speaks, with Aristotle, of nous as the “highest determination of the human’, 
he appends a crucial caveat, viz., that “for the most part [zumeist] and especially as the imme- 


155 GA 19: 180. The unclarity is repeated in the next section, §26b.8., pp. 182-183. 
156 Not necessarily sense perception. 

157 GA 19: 180. 

158 GA 19: 179. 
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diate condition of Dasein [zundchst], human comportment does not move in pure noein, but 
in dianoein”. This caveat suggests that Heidegger holds nous in its pure form to be possible 
for us, except that for the most part we have fallen away from it. If this is right, then the char- 
acterization of Dasein’s nous as “synthetos” and “kaloumenos” should be understood as 
“ontological” only to the extent that Dasein is ontologically determined to decadence, to 
falling away from its authentic being. 

Does Heidegger then mean that for authentic Dasein, pure nous is possible, but since 
Dasein essentially tends to decay into inauthenticity and so for the most part lives inauthenti- 
cally, it for the most part, too, moves in the domain of dianoia—‘“not the authentic [ei- 
gentlich] but the so-called nous” !°°? Moreover, why would Aristotle mention divine nous in a 
phenomenology of Dasein (psyché), if it were impossible for Dasein to possess and exercise 
it? The fact is that Heidegger simply makes no clear statements on this point in the Sophist- 
lectures. Nevertheless, I venture the following interpretation. “Reines noein” can be inter- 
preted in two ways: either it means something like the pure noesis of Husserlian eidetic intui- 
tion; this would be aneu logou. Or it means something like adopting the disinterested, non- 
intervening stance that understanding nous takes in letting the onta show themselves as they 
are, but always meta, i.e., dia logou; on the latter view, it is pure only in its disinterestedness, 
not in being free of Jogos. From what I have argued throughout this chapter, the latter inter- 
pretation is in fact Heidegger’s interpretation. What then of the former? Is it “impossible”? 
No—just as /ogos can become decoupled from noein, and so become a free-floating /egome- 
non, So too can noein become decoupled from /egein. Yet this decoupling is not an advance to 
a higher, more authentic form of nous, but a privation, indeed a blinding of nous. This be- 
comes abundantly clear from a passage at SZ §32: 


Just because the explicitness of a declaration [Aussagen] can be absent in a simple gazing 
[Hinsehen], we are not thereby entitled to deny that this mere looking lacks all articulating in- 
terpretation [Auslegung] and so, too, any as-structure. The mere seeing of the closest things [in 
our environment] as we cope with them contains the Aus/egung-structure in it in such a pri- 
mordial way that if we were to attempt an as-free grasping of something this would require a 
certain “reconfiguration” [of our attitude]. “Merely-having-something-in-front-of-me” occurs 
when I stare at something as no-longer-understanding it. This as-free grasping is a privation 


of the simple understanding seeing; it is not more original than it, but rather is derived from 
it, 160 


Heidegger here draws a contrast between the pre-predicative everyday understanding that I 
identified as nous or perception in the broadest sense (schlichtes Hinsehen), on the one hand, 
and als-freies Erfassen, i.e., nous aneu logou, on the other hand. The former is still deter- 
mined by the as-structure, which, as he maintains, is precisely the condition of possibility for 
a mere perception to be expressed in an Aussage. The latter condition, which is possible for 
Dasein, requires a certain “Umstellung” or “adjustment”. By “adjustment” Heidegger can 
only mean either a self-conscious ignoring of the sense-connections (Sinneszusammenhdnge), 
or a condition in which Dasein has simply lost the capacity to make sense of its percepts. In 
either case, the result is not some “higher” or “divine” insight into the nature of things, but on 
the contrary, a “pure gaping as no-longer-understanding” (emphasis added). Thus the possi- 
bility of nous aneu logou is not, as Aristotle thinks, an elevation of the mind, but a falling 
away from Dasein’s authentic possibilities prescribed by its existenzial structure. 


159 GA 19: 180. 
160 SZ: 149. 
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7.1.13. Contrast with Natorp on the Sophist. 


As I showed in Chapter Four, Natorp interprets the Sophist’s inquiry into being and not-being 
as a deduction of the basic forms of judgment, viz., the basic structures of synthesis that make 
possible all Aussage or statement. “Being”, therefore, has its reality or Sinn in Aussage alone, 
viz., as copula. Precisely because he identifies /ogos as Aussage, Natorp is able to interpret 
the megista gené as basic forms of predication, and their interweaving as a kind of elemental 
syntax. Most radically, we saw Natorp reinterpret intuition itself entirely in such logical 
terms. Appearance (Erscheinung) as the X of experience is generated by the active, positing 
power of thought, !°! just as the “forms” of sensibility, space and time, are posited (not given) 
as coordinated systems of points or “positions” (Stellensysteme). It is in this matrix that all 
sensible representations are necessarily conceived, and thus always already minimally deter- 
mined as X’s-to-be-(further)-determined: in this way, even the most indeterminate phenome- 
non strikes the mind already worked over by thought. Passive receptivity as we know it in 
Kant is completely extruded from any determination and thus from being accounted for, even, 
say, by physiological psychology. All phenomena are constructions, either as first-order 
mental representations or as second-order scientific objects. Thus, while for Natorp (as for 
Heidegger) thinking is constitutive of intuition, thinking is also absolutely prior by virtue of 
its spontaneity, and intuition is accordingly derivative, though not therefore passive. Never- 
theless, while intuition is not co-original with or mutually constitutive of thinking, the two 
remain interwoven, for only “in” intuition can a something appear to be thought about, viz., a 
possible object of experience. As we have seen, since for Natorp the ideai are categories of 
thought, and, in this sense, a priori conditions of the sensible particulars, there can be no 
question of any intuition of the ideai themselves, since only particulars but not their condi- 
tions can be intuited. Instead, every intuition or phenomenon “is” just insofar as it is judged to 
be P, and this judgment is expressible in an Aussage. Every further determination, similarly, 
is for Natorp a judgment, and thus an Aussage; hence, “being” is “logical”, in the sense that 
all determinations of the X, and hence all objectivity, flow from these acts of urteilen and 
aussagen. 

Speaking for the moment quite generally, let us note that Heidegger does not reject Na- 
torp’s interpretation outright, but acknowledges that both the neo-Kantians and Plato have 
recognized the “ontological difference”, to the extent that the ideai are not “things” or “be- 
ings”, but the condition of possibility of all beings. Moreover, he borrows from Natorp the 
anti-Husserlian insight into the essential contribution of /ogos to the constitution of beings, 
and the immanent operation of the ideai within /ogos. Indeed, Heidegger’s own interpretation 
of Plato (especially of the Sophist) accepts and builds upon Natorp’s foundation. !® Or rather, 
he deepens that foundation by reanalyzing logos as “Rede”. He shows in §33 of Being and 
Time that Aussage is a derivative mode of /ogos, not its equivalent, as Natorp would have it. 
This crucial difference is the basis for Heidegger’s view that Natorp remains stuck at an ontic, 
and thus not fully clarified level of comprehension. By unearthing these ontological founda- 
tions Heidegger hopes to distinguish his interpretation from Natorp’s, in a strategic move 
symptomatic of his attempts to undermine or deconstruct both the neo-Kantians and Husserl 
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161 Just as, as Natorp would say, in algebra, the variables, “x”, “y’”, etc., are already provisionally 
determined as variables by these designations—though not, of course, thereby solved. 

162 Cf. e.g., the similarity in the titles of their respective chapters on the Sophist. Natorp: “Funda- 
ment der Auflésung: Allgemeine Theorie der Pradikation”. Heidegger: “Die positive Auflésung des 
Problems durch die koindnia tén gen6n (251a-264c)”. The word, Aufldsung, is not the common German 
word for “solution” (Lésung); “Auflésung” instead means “dissolution” or “resolution”. See 6.2.4. 
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alike. As far as it goes, Heidegger seems to say, Natorp is perfectly correct (richtig) in his 
analysis of predication, even, mostly, as it pertains to Plato; pity, then, that Plato and Natorp 
both remain, despite their noble efforts at attaining being, mired at the level of beings. 

Natorp aims at an interpretation of Denken in Plato as purely spontaneous, and thus at in- 
tegrating the ideai as the hypothesizing functions immanent or constitutive of dialectic. There 
is no given, either sensible or intelligible. Thus all objectivity is generated through predica- 
tion. “Being” is objectivity, and so itself the product of thinking. Heidegger grants all this. 
However, he argues, Aussage is itself a derivative (abkiinftig) mode of Rede; Rede in turn is 
co-constituted by Verstehen (nous, Sicht). But Verstehen as “sighting” is intentional, 1.e., it 
expresses a particular comportment on Dasein’s part towards an always already given nexus 
of beings called the “world”. Rede in no way generates, constitutes, or constructs this world, 
as Natorp would have it, but merely articulates and so clarifies what confronts it intentionally 
as “pre-given” or presented (vorgegeben). 

Heidegger appears once more to legitimate a kind of intuition or Schau as co-original 
with and not reducible to the discursive power of concepts. We can now see that Heidegger’s 
position amounts to a triangulation of Husserl’s eideticism and Natorp’s logicism. Intuition 
does not precede or ground thinking, nor does thinking generate intuition. Although Heideg- 
ger’s insight might seem simply to restate Kant’s dictum concerning the interdependence of 
intuition and concepts as the condition of knowledge, yet it goes beyond Kant by arguing that 
discourse and intuition, Jogos and nous, Rede and Verstehen (not: Verstand), are mutually 
constitutive, that is, “interwoven”. They do not stand over against each other as distinct and 
separately operating faculties: rather, in their operation they supply each other’s condition of 
possibility.!°? Thus we see how this notion of co-originality so famous from Being and Time 
grows out of Heidegger’s interpretation of koinénia in the Sophist, and against Natorp’s 
interpretation of the same phenomenon as the syntax of Aussage. Nevertheless, “triangula- 
tion” is misleading to the extent the term suggests a synthesis on the same plane of analysis. 
The co-originality of nous and logos is secured not on the epistemological level of Husserl 
and Natorp’s Bewusstseinsanalyse, but at the ontological level of Heidegger’s Daseinsana- 
lytik: their co-originality is an equiprimordiality. Where Natorp takes the Sophist as an elabo- 
ration of certain themes raised in the Parmenides of an exclusively “transcendental-logical” 
or functional nature regarding the ideai, Heidegger immediately establishes the dialogue’s 
theme as 


human Dasein in one of its most extreme possibilities, viz., existing philosophically. ... It is 
just by contemplating the being of entities [das Sein des Seienden|] that Plato establishes the 
basis! for interpreting the sophist in his being. !®© 


In other words, Heidegger confronts Natorp’s scientistic, epistemological approach directly, 
almost brutally with the claim of an existential interpretation, an exercise in the hermeneutics 
of facticity. 

Heidegger fully develops this radical revision of the traditional opposition of Verstand 
and Anschauung in Being and Time, by showing their koinénia or equiprimordial interwoven- 
ness with Befindlichkeit, i.e., the basic level of everyday facticity. I have discussed this suffi- 
ciently for our purposes. What concerns us here is how he develops this interpretation in and 
out of the text of the Sophist. His strategy has both oblique and direct aspects. We witnessed 


163 | simplify by focusing only on Verstehen and Rede: the fabric of Dasein is woven from the 
threads of all the existenzials. 

164 Boden; cf. GA 19: 23. 

165 GA 19: 12-3. 
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an example of the former in his resolution of /ogos into the moments of onoma, ti, and genos, 
on the basis of Socrates’ innocent questioning of the Stranger in the prelude. We now see that 
this violent handling of the text was intentional: precisely because Socrates’ query takes place 
in the “everyday” frame of the prelude, beyond the thematic, theoretical analysis of logos, 
Heidegger hopes to wrest forth a clue regarding the “Greek” understanding (Verstandnis!%) 
of Jogos. However we may judge the cogency or success of this strategy, it is critical to his 
overall argument. Nevertheless, he also directly examines the explicit, theoretical analyses of 
logos in the Sophist; the one most illustrative of his critique of Natorp is the deduction of the 
megista gené, and particularly of heterotés (difference) at Sophist 251, ff. Heidegger stresses 
throughout his lectures, as well as in his essay on the cave,!°’ the unresolved tension in 
Plato’s own thought between the common Greek understanding of Jogos and being (viz., as 
Aussage and Anwesenheit, statement and presence, respectively), on the one hand, and genu- 
ine ontological insight, on the other. Plato, according to Heidegger, presses as far as he can 
against the conceptual boundaries of that understanding, even at times seeming to puncture 
them, but in the end failing to overcome the limits of his own language. 

While Plato never explicitly says that he conceives Jogos as Aussage, Heidegger claims 
that his sayings themselves show him to so understand it; that is, this understanding is the 
tacit foundation on which Plato’s explicit analysis of Jogos is based.!°8 For the Greeks, Hei- 
degger asserts, “the primary phenomenon of /ogos was the sentence [or proposition, or state- 
ment: Satz], the theoretical Aussage about something”.!© But an Aussage is itself a “being”, 
an on, in that it exists in the world, it occurs, kommt vor. This sweeping statement about 
Greek “logic”, especially as crystallized in Aristotle, would seem to include Plato, but in fact 
Heidegger regards Plato as the critical moment just on the verge of the hardening of Jogos 
into Aussage, a moment still open to ontological inquiry, as is evidenced by Heidegger’s turn 
to Plato’s Sophist as the source-point of the existenzial, Rede. '7° Now it is precisely this ontic 
surface of Jogos as Aussage that Plato ostensibly seeks in the Sophist to penetrate so as to 
expose its ontological substructure. Heidegger calls this inquiry “ontological” in direct oppo- 
sition to Natorp, for he takes Plato to be analyzing Jogos as itself a phenomenon or entity 
confronting or encountering Dasein, not as a pure act of theoretical consciousness. Its basic 
structure is one of interweaving, connection, sumploké, koindnia. In this Heidegger again 
agrees with Natorp. But the copulative connection that Natorp identifies as the sole (albeit 
ramifiable) meaning of koinonia is, according to Heidegger, only one of four distinct kinds of 
koinonia discernible in the Sophist. 

The first, the “onomatic” koinénia, is the grammatical linking between “nouns” or names, 
and “verbs”, between onomata and rhémata.'7! Second is the “intentional” koindénia, which 
links the Jogos qua legomenon with a thing, a fi, 1.e., its referent, since every Jogos is of some- 
thing (logos tinos) (Soph. 262e6).'7 This ti in turn has a deeper logical structure that is articu- 
lable in virtue of the third, the “logical” koindnia, the explication of the intentum as this or 


166 As noted earlier, Heidegger systematically reserves “Verstdndnis” to designate the superficial 
prejudices Dasein considers “obvious”, and thus mistakes for comprehension; it is the decadent mode of 
Verstehen corresponding to the inauthentic mode of Rede called “Gerede” or “idle chatter”. 

167 See 7.2.1. 

168 Obviously, Natorp also believes that Jogos means Aussage for Plato, but explicitly. 

169 GA 19: 252, f. 

170 As I showed in Chapter Six, the Meno would seem to provide a more vivid example of the inter- 
action of /ogos and nous, but it does not thematize their interweaving. 

'71 GA 19: 596. 

172 GA 19: 599. 
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that. Finally, there is the “delotic” koindénia, which is responsible for whether the thing ap- 
pears truly or falsely in the /ogos, in a word, whether the /ogos is true or false with respect to 
its object. This last koindnia links the on qua legomenon with tauton (same) or heteron (dif- 
ferent): if the /egomenon is “same” as the thing, it, the Jegomenon is true; if heteron, then 
false. In the former case, it reveals the thing as it is and as it is given, while in the latter, it 
conceals or distorts the thing. 

This catalog suggests that the predicative mode of Jogos as Aussage corresponds to the 
first structure of koindnia. Merely to describe like Natorp the syntactic structure of Aussage, 
i.e., the various permissible concatenations of subject and predicate, is to overlook the fact 
that every Aussage is about something, i.e., to neglect its intentional substructure. Yet it is 
only when we recognize that all Aussagen-logoi have an object that we can identify, as Hei- 
degger does, its three-fold ramification into an “about-what’, and “as-what”, and a 
“whereof’,!”3 a structure Heidegger discerns in the following passage: 


Eleatic Stranger [ES]: I will make a statement [Aussage; logos] to you, then, putting together 
[suntheis] a thing [pragma] with an action [praxei] by means of a name [onomatos] and a verb 
[rhématos]. You are to tell me what the statement is about [hotou]. 


Theaetetus [T]: I will do my best. 
ES: “Theaetetus sits’—not a lengthy statement [/ogos] is it? 
T: No, of very modest length. 


ES: Now it is for you to say what it is about [peri hou t’esti1—to whom it belongs [hotou]. 


T. Clearly [Délon] about me [peri emou]. It belongs to me [kai emos].!74 


On the basis of this passage, Heidegger says that for Plato, every Aussage is about something 
(Soph. 262e6; 263a5). This something is in the first place an “inchoate unity of a being 
[unabgehobene Einheit eines Seienden]’ namely what is inexplicitly understood (verstanden) 
in Heidegger’s existenzial sense.!7> The function of /egein, then, is to articulate or “bring out” 
(abheben) something in the pre-given unity: “this articulated thing [or feature] is the 
hotou”.'7 This feature is articulated or brought out from the given unity “in such a way, to 
wit, that it is understood as something that determines the given”, so that the given, in turn, is 
now “processed” by the /ogos and presented as, in this case, “sitting”. !77 
The main point of this passage and Heidegger’s analysis of it for us he sums up thus: 


This makes clear that in fact the phenomenon of completing the articulation of a déloun, of a 
legein, does not occur by connecting!’8 two representations [S' and P]; instead, out of a certain 
unarticulated, indefinite [wnabgehobenen] ‘whereof’ [Woriiber], the ‘about-what’ [Wovon], 


173 GA 19: 599. 

174 Soph. 262e13-263a6; trans. Cornford, in Hamilton and Cairns. 

175 Or dimly perceived (vernommen) according to his existenzial interpretation of nous as Verneh- 
men, “perceiving” or “sighting”. 

176 GA 19: 599-600. Heidegger’s interpretation of the hofou, in the way it is stated here, is nonsen- 
sical. The thing to which the Jogos (and not some feature of its subject; here: Theaetetus) “belongs” 
(hotou: “of whom’) is not the feature itself (sitting) but the subject; the “of whom” is simply a para- 
phrase for the “about what” (peri hou), as is clear from the last two lines of the quotation: what the Jogos 
is about is the same as to whom it (the /ogos) belongs, viz., Theaetetus. Nevertheless, Heidegger’s 
broader point is perhaps defensible. The statement, “Theaetetus sits”, does bring out a feature—sitting— 
in the given unity, Theaetetus, so that it presents Theaetetus as sitting. 

'77 GA 19: 600. 

178 Verbinden; cf. Natorp’s verkniipfen. 
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Theaetetus, ..., is brought-out!7? through the simultaneous bringing-out or articulation of the 
as-what [Als-was], ..., the sitting. !8° 


In other words, where Natorp sees /egein as “connecting”—if not “representations” (Vorstel- 
lungen), then subjects and determining predicates—and so remains at the first, most superfi- 
cial level of koinénia, Heidegger uncovers the ramified intentional substructure of every 
logos.'8! On the one hand, the speaking Dasein intends “before” every /ogos the peri hou, in 
every Rede the Woriiber, viz., in the mode of understanding (verstehen; noein) the given. On 
the other hand, in speaking, it intends the feature or determinant of the peri hou to which this 
feature belongs (hotou), viz., in the mode of laying out (auslegen; legein). This laying out 
now brings the previously, only dimly understood “whereof” out as distinctly this “about- 
what”, viz., “Theaetetus sitting”. Thus, “the way precisely does not run from the subject over 
the copula to the predicate; rather, from the pre-given whole to the bringing-out of that which 
we afterwards call ‘predicate’, and only now to the actual bringing-out of the subject it- 
self’. !82 Heidegger’s description of the “whereof” as an unarticulated unity reminds us of our 
earlier discussion of synagégé as a Husserlian Wesensschau, but this is obviously not meant 
here. Rather, the understanding “sighting” of the whereof is the primordial basis in Dasein’s 
everyday facticity of the dialectical moment of synagdgé, seeing the idea all together as a 
unity, prior to its diairetic clarification. Dialectical synagégé is thus merely the derivative 
theoretical analogue of everyday coping with the “somethings” that surround us. 

By the same token, then, Heidegger wants to show against Natorp how the thematization 
of difference (heterotés) as the condition of possibility of dialectical diairesis is also grounded 
in the everyday phenomena of sprechen (speaking) and mitteilen (communicating), 1.e., /egein 
at the ontic level corresponding to the first and second types of koindnia listed above. Both 
the everyday articulation of the beings surrounding us, on the one hand, and diairetical analy- 
sis of synagogically sighted ideai, on the other hand, depend on the possibility of differentia- 
tion, 1.e., of this aspect, feature, or part not being the same as the whole. 

The heteron is the fifth of the megista gené.'83 Precisely the Aufweisung (showing) at 
Sophist 254, ff., of the heteron over against the other four—being, motion, rest, identity—“is 
the essential point of the whole investigation” !*4, for it is in its distinction from these four that 
the nature of difference becomes transparent. “In this transparency, a new concept of the 
‘against [gegen]’, of the ‘against-ish [des Gegenhaften]’, is gained, and therewith the basis 
for a new conception of negation’”’.'!8° What Natorp interpreted as the “separation of ‘being’” 
into “non-relational” (absolute) and “relational” being, Heidegger interprets as follows: 


Logos, taken generally, is thus either a simple addressing of something in itself, or an address- 
ing of something with a view to that which determines a given something in relation to an 
other. This means, generally speaking, that in /egein, in the addressing of beings (Seiendes), 
an entity is disclosed in two directions: first, as it itself in its simple presence; second, in the 


179 «| zur Hebung gebracht’. 


180 GA 19: 600. 

181 That is, the second level of koinénia. 

182 GA 19: 600. 

183 GA 19: 542-3. 

184 GA 19: 543. 

185 GA 19: 543. Heidegger identifies three senses of heteron: first, it means “an other’; second, “the 
being-other-than”, 1.e., “the being-determination of an other, that is as other, which just is in the mode of 
being-other; and third, heterotés, Otherness” (GA 19: 543). These moments blur together in Plato’s 
presentation, says Heidegger. 
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manner of the pros ti, with respect to a relation-to. ... In /egein a double presence of beings 
becomes graspable: “in itself’, and “with respect to”. !86 


But the heteron is always said “in relation to another”, pros ti, a structure that determines the 
heteron even more originally than Plato perceives. It is strange, Heidegger says, that exactly 
here, in this most self-conscious analysis of difference, Plato is incapable of uncovering the 
even more primordial and universal nature of difference, the pros ti.'87 Heidegger even says 
that Plato ignores the “categorial function of the pros ti’, although he does show an inexplicit 
understanding of this structure in the “relational” interpretation of being as pros alla (with 
respect to other things). !88 

This argument is directed against Natorp, insofar as the so-called categorial function of 
the pros ti is not, as he would have it, that of supplying the syntactic necessity of a predicate 
“different” from the subject, not, that is, a function at the level of Aussage. Rather, Heidegger 
interprets it in terms of intentionality itself, as a relation between the speaker and the being he 
addresses in his Jogos, thereby disclosing it. This being encounters (be-gegnet), comes up 
against (gegen; pros) the speaker, in the first instance as a “simple presence”. But the being is 
properly disclosed to the speaker by a /egein that articulates what we may call Gegen- 
strukturen or “against-structures”: in a word, a speech that discriminates the being from its 
surroundings as a unity, on the one hand, and then highlights specific features within the unity 
itself, on the other. The thing appears; then it appears as a wagon on (pros) the street; then as 
a wagon with (pros) wheels, spokes, hinges, axles, and so forth. It is by diairetically saying 
(legein) “this is not that”, that the Jogos lets the wagon and the wagon’s peculiarities show 
forth: “the genuine sense of dialegesthai is apophainesthai,'®° a letting see of viewable things 
[Sichtbarkeiten], i.e., of the eidé, in the beings themselves [am Seienden selbst] .'%° 

The main contrast between Heidegger’s intentional and Natorp’s syntactic interpretations 
of the Sophist emerges in their respective conclusions concerning the dialogue’s theme, viz., 
the possibility of false statements. Natorp first argues that the mere concept of difference is 
insufficient to explain false judgment. Immediately following the passage quoted above 
(Soph. 262e13-263a6), the following exchange takes place: 


ES: Now take another [/ogos]. 
T: Namely? 


ES: “Theaetetus, whom I am talking to at this moment, flies”. 


T: That too can only be described as belonging to me and about me. !9! 


This new statement is false, whereas the former, “Theaetetus sits’, is true. The true statement 
“states [/egei] about you the things that are as they are”, whereas the false statement “states 
about you things different from the things that are [hetera ton onton]” (Soph. 263b). Thus the 
false statement “accordingly states things that are not [ta mé onta] as being” (Soph. 263b), by 
“stat[ing] that what is different ... as the same, or [by stating] what is not as what is” (Soph. 
263d). Natorp comments: 


186 GA 19: 544. 

187 GA 19: 544-5, 

188 GA 19: 545. 

189 Cf. GA 19: 595, 583, on déloun. 
190 GA 19: 568. 

191 Soph. 263a7-12. 
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[The concept of difference] does not explain to what extent the Aussage, “it is other”, takes the 
place of the Aussage, “it is thus”, or vice versa; [does not explain] in what sense not just some- 
thing that is not can be, i.e., be different from what-is, but rather how this different thing can 
be stated [ausgesagt] as the same, how this not-being thing can be stated as being; as Plato 
himself ([Soph.] 263D) much more correctly states the problem. !% 


In other words, difference and not-being alone do not yet generate falsehood; indeed, as we 
have seen, for Natorp they are required to generate all true statements as well. False statement 
involves substituting the different for the same, the not-being (the case) for what is (the case). 
Thus, the correct solution to the problem of the possibility of false statement, in harmony with 
Plato’s premises, 


must instead take as its point of departure the fact that seeming [Scheinen] in fact signifies a 
relative being, one that really occurs subjectively in the one making the judgment [or state- 
ment]. In this sense, seeming [Schein] or error [/rrtum] always is or contains something veri- 
similar [Wahrhaftes] and positive. But in this we don’t yet see the falsity of judgment. !%3 


Rather, falsity of judgment arises out of stating or asserting the merely subjective Schein as 
obtaining (ge/ten) beyond the limit of the subject, in just the way Kant defined illusion: as 
mistaking the subjective for the objective. !4 


So, judging falsely really does mean merely judging differently [sc. than is the case], and the 
false judgment is just as much, 1.e., takes place, and even legitimately counts within the cor- 
rect limits that simply do not happen to be recognized by the judger, just as much as the op- 
posed true judgment. !95 


Thus, for Natorp, falsehood is predicating in a Jogos a psychological, subjective determination 
of an X that would later prove, upon examination, not to cohere with some hypothesized 
framework of previously accepted premises, as described in the Phaedo, and therefore not to 
be objective or true. Falsehood means error or illusion—on the part of the person making the 
judgment or statement. 

Natorp’s interpretation thus seems profoundly to miss the sense of “falsehood” relevant 
to the sophist. For the sophist’s false statements are not mere errors on his part, but intentional 
lies, deceptions, or as Heidegger translates “pseudos”’, distortions. As we have seen, for Hei- 
degger, the Jogos is always apophantikos or revelatory. It is true, then, when it reveals the 
thing in question as it is, but false when it reveals it in some other way, as it is not, in short, 
when it distorts the thing so that it is disclosed to the listener in a way other than it is. But 
how it in fact is, behind the distortion, is just how it is given to the sophist, how the sophist 
himself intends it. Natorp, with no theoretical purchase on givenness, cannot say this. His 
scientistic approach lacks the resources to grasp falsehood-as-lie, since it conceives of the 
object as generated by the thinker. For all its flaws, Heidegger’s critique exposes this weak- 
ness in Natorp’s reading of the Sophist. 


192 PJ: 310-1. 

193 Pr 311. 

194 KrV A296/B353, ff. See Chapter One. 
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7.2. Heidegger’s interpretation of the Republic.'°° 


The 1946 essay, “Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit”! contains Heidegger’s reading and 
critique of the cave allegory.!% The allegory depicts the soul’s liberation from folly and its 
education, culminating in true insight and fitness to govern. Its aim is not to lay out a theory 
of truth. Yet, Heidegger argues, Plato’s account of paideia only makes sense in light of a 
certain understanding of the nature of truth: “the essence of truth and the manner of its change 
makes possible ‘education’ in its basic structure”.!°° Why? Because the insight to which 
education leads is insight into the highest ontological truth. Thus, for Heidegger, “‘education’ 
and ‘truth’ form an essential unity”.*°° He does not claim that the allegory is about truth; he 
simply examines the various educational stages with respect to the status of truth at each. 


7.2.1. The phenomenological analysis of the cave. 


Heidegger divides the allegory into four stations, each with its own peculiar sense of truth.2°! 
The first station is that of the shackled prisoners: their truth is that of the shadows. Next, a 
released prisoner is turned to see the artifacts carried in front of the firelight; his truth is that 
of the artifacts. Third, he is dragged to the surface of the cave: truth now is of the real crea- 
tures that live here, illumined by the sun.” Finally, the released prisoner returns to the cave; 
his “truth” is the liberation of the other prisoners. I will now show how Heidegger’s interpre- 
tation of these stages implicitly uses the phenomenological concepts of eidos, truth, and evi- 
dence. 

Let us first ask how these four stations are related to the divided line. The line ranks four 
intentional states in order of perspicacity: eikasia, pistis, dianoia, noésis, together with their 
noematic correlates (Rep. 509d, ff.). Eikasia intends “shadows, reflections in water and in all 
close-packed, smooth, and shiny materials” (Rep. 509de); pistis intends “the originals of these 
images, namely the animals around us, all the plants, and the whole class of manufactured 
things” (Rep. 510a); dianoia, as already described, intends, complexly, both visible drawings 
and diagrams as well as the intelligible objects they are meant to represent; noésis, finally, 
purely intends eidé. Thus, while the cave’s phases of captivity and release loosely correspond 
to these four sections, it is clear that Heidegger’s four stations do not, for he conflates the 
dianoietic and noetic sections, while the fourth station, the return of the philosopher, has no 
correlate on the line. 

Plato takes care always to describe the various classes of entity associated with the vari- 
ous levels of the cave with respect to the prisoner’s vision. In other words, the seen entities 


196 In this section I fulfill the promise, made in Chapter Five, to complete the set of parallels be- 
tween Husserl and Plato. An earlier version of this discussion appeared in my (2004a). 

197 “Plato’s Doctrine of Truth”; PLW. 

198 Heidegger gives a longer, more detailed reading in GA 34, q.v. 

199 PLW: 25. 

200 PLW: 26. 

201 PLW: 26-7. As we will see, these allegorical stations are not exactly congruent with Plato’s de- 
scription of the various levels of the cave. 

202 As the reader will have no doubt found, Heidegger seems often to discover deep significance in 
apparent trivialities (see his derivation of the ti-genos-onoma structure, above). By the same token, he 
often overlooks what may in fact hold deeper significance. His treatment of the “surface” in the cave 
allegory is one such instance. Surely there is symbolic import in the carefully articulated stages by which 
the emerging ex-prisoner adjusts his eyesight and slowly elevates its sightline towards the sun. 
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(shadows, statuettes, etc.) symbolize different types of intenta/noemata corresponding to the 
different intentiones/noeses. Each intentio is clear and distinct to the extent that its correlative 
intentum “partakes of truth” (Rep. 511le). Within the cave, there are two classes of intentum: 
the various artifacts carried by the people between the fire and the small wall, and the shad- 
ows they cast against the back wall. The shadows symbolize the objects of the intentio called 
eikasia, the artifacts those of pistis. The common translation of “eikasia” as “conjecture” or 
“comparison” is misleading: it not only seems to credit the prisoners with an improbably 
theoretical attitude, but also fails to convey the term’s imagic connotations. Eikasia literally 
means “likeness”,?°? which is why shadows appropriately symbolize this psychic pathéma. 
But what intentional state intends likenesses? In the Logical Investigations, Husserl names the 
lowest and emptiest intentional state “imag-ination” (Bildbewu/stsein). In Husserl’s view, the 
object of imagination is intended as an analogue through which another object is represented 
to consciousness. The empty intention de-picts the intended object, which is not properly 
fulfilled until the depicted object is given in “bodily” (perceptual) intuition.24 

Trapped, in this Dunkelheitssphdre,?® the prisoners are not only condemned to view 
mere figments, but their ears are also filled with noise: the cave roars with confused talk. 
While the prisoners converse and dispute2, even the shadows seem to speak?°7, since the 
carriers’ talk2°8 echoes back from the wall. And as some of the carriers are silent, the talk 
from above is transmitted second-hand and full of gaps. It is through this shadow-talk that the 
shadow-things have their shadow-being: 


And if they were able to converse [dialegesthai] with each other, don’t you imagine the pris- 
oners would think that the very things they see is being [ta onta ... nomizein haper 
horéen]?2 


We can appreciate the full phenomenological significance of such disputations de rerum 
natura in light of Heidegger’s Sophist-lectures. There he characterizes our everyday com- 
portment towards beings—i.e., that represented by the pre-theoretical prisoners—as deter- 
mined by /egomena (things said), which in this context can be translated as “hearsay”. He 
explicitly describes the phenomenon of hearsay in phenomenological terms as “unfulfilled 
intuition”. He then concludes: 


203 Cf. LSJ: “I. likeness, representation; ... 1V. apprehension of or by means of images or shadows”. 
It stems from the verb eikazd, “to depict, compare, conjecture”. Eikasia and such words as eikén (like- 
ness, image), eikasmos (conjecturing, guessing), and eikos (likely) belong to the same semantic constel- 
lation as the English words likeness, likely, like, or the French semblable, sembler. Cf. esp. Frisk, 1960: 
452-3. On the relation of eik6n and eidos, cf. Rep. 402c; Stewart, 1909: 47-8. 

204 Cf. e.g., DR, 22-5. 

205 Lit., “sphere of darkness”, Husserl’s term for unclarified consciousness: /deen §69, 129. 

206 Rep. 515b; 516e-517a. 

207 Rep. 515be. 

208 515a,b. 

209 Rep. 515b. Or, more literally: “If they could converse with one another, do you not think that 
they would consider these shadows to be the real things?” (Grube, 1974). This translation is of what 
Burnet prints, viz.: “ei oun dialegesthai hoioi t’eien pros allélois, ou tauta hégé(i) an ta onta autous 
nomizein haper hor6(i)en”; (Plato, 1978). Reeve alters Grube’s translation to agree with manuscripts A, 
D, and M, which read “parionta autous nomizein onomazein” instead of “onta autous nomizein". Hence, 
Reeve: “And if they could talk to one another, don’t you think they’d suppose that the names they used 
applied to the things they see passing before them?” While these two passages obviously differ impor- 
tantly regarding what it is Plato says the prisoners are actually doing here, our point remains untouched: 
it is the shadows which are real, either as ta onta or as the true referents of the prisoners’ onomata 
(names). 
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I can utter and understand propositions without having an originary relationship to the beings 
about which I am speaking. In this peculiar dilution all propositions are repeated and ‘under- 
stood’; they gain their own peculiar existence. One orients [vichtet] oneself in accordance with 
them, they become “common-sense truths” [Richtigkeiten], or so-called “truths [‘known 
facts’]”, without an originary act of truth-making. ... One is gripped by “idle chatter” 
[Gerede]: the way we “just talk” about things has its own peculiar bindingness; one holds to 
this sort of talk insofar as one wants to orient oneself in the world, insofar as one cannot one- 
self appropriate everything originarily.?!° 


Heidegger describes our everyday situation as being bound to our “views”, opinions, or doxai 
that have no direct connection to the things themselves. We are shackled to empty intentions 
and condemned to hearsay. While the prisoners are in chains, what they see is determined, in 
its being and in its evidence, through what they hear. They are ruled by what “one” (the 
background chatter) “says”. Thus, while the cave as a whole represents the world of the sens- 
es?!!, the lowest level represents how this world presents itself to us in our everyday atti- 
tude?!?: we live in a home-world (Rep. 514a: oikései) of artifacts and utensils (skeué: Rep. 
514c), whose being as such we rarely contemplate, but take for granted as “at hand”. In short, 
the prisoners represent the everydayness of inauthentic Dasein that Heidegger analyzed in 
Being and Time.*'3 But this sphere of wild talk also illustrates the origin of the “self-evident” 
prejudices and preconceptions (Vorurteile) that Husserl’s epoché is meant to obviate. “What 
people say” and what we consequently think about what we see is perhaps more inhibitive of 
clear thought than the phenomenal vagueness intrinsic to shadows and reflections themselves. 
For we have to reduce and break through these prejudices merely to see the shadows for what 
they are. 

Next, a prisoner is released and forced not just to listen, but also to look around and see 
for himself, to peer through the firelight at the artificial objects in their “bodily presence”. 
This stage represents the intentional state of pistis, “belief” or “trust”. He is told that he is 
“closer to being [engutero tou ontos]”, “turned towards what has more being [pros mallon 
onta tetrammenos]’, and is “looking more correctly [orthoteron blepoi]” (Rep. 515d). This 
description of truth and being as graded is striking and readily interpretable in Husserlian 
terms: the intentum in its bodily presence has more being, is more correct and truer (mallon 
onta, orthoteron) because the degree of evidence for beliefs is higher. Instead of a shadow, 
the thing itself (Sache selbst) that casts the shadow is shown (Rep. 515d: deiknumena). Yet, 
torn away from his commonsense, hearsay ontology, and confronted with bodily things, he is 
perplexed and speechless (Rep. 515d: aporein). Because the shock of brightness makes the 
formerly seen shadows seem more determinate in outline, the prisoner still holds the latter to 
be “truer [aléthestera]’ (Rep. 515d).?!4 Though the transported artifacts are in themselves 
more clear and distinct than the shadows, these, too, remain in flux and hard to see. As I 
discussed earlier, Husserl, too, conceives bare perception in this way: while bodily things 
might seem unproblematically to exhibit themselves to us, attentive observation reveals our 
percepts always to be but fragmentary perspectives, fleeting likenesses of the truly intended 
object, 1.e., Husserl’s “adumbrations”. The cave is therefore entirely a realm of shades, of 
mere adumbrations and anticipations. On the one hand, the shadows are, qua umbrae, 


210 GA 19: 25. 

211 PLW: 33. 

212 PLW: 20. 

213 Cf. esp. SZ §27, “Das alltégliche Selbstsein und das Man”; Heidegger, 1985; cf. Bernet, 1990. 

214 Of course, the shadows of moving objects cast by flickering firelight cannot be very definite, 
growing larger and smaller, wavering, merging with each other and the darkness. 
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straightforwardly adumbrations of the bodily artifacts. But the bodily objects, too, remain 
nothing more than fragmentary anticipations of something more real. As Heidegger writes: 


What is presumed to be the solely and genuinely real—namely that which is immediately visi- 
ble, audible, graspable, calculable—remains for Plato always only an adumbration [Abschat- 
tung] of the ideai, i.e., a shadow [Schatten].?!> 


As we saw in Chapter Five, Husserl thinks that we can only escape the flux and confu- 
sion of the natural world to penetrate the constant eidetic structures of objective sense by 
means of the reductions. According to my account, the phenomenological reduction corre- 
sponds to this first turn from the cave wall. For the shadows represent what and how we see 
the world in the grip of the “natural attitude”, controlled by prejudice. The prisoner’s release 
from his shackles represents the breaking of this control. By being forced to behold the bodily 
things carried by his deceivers, he also becomes aware of the shadows, previously taken as 
realities, as shadows, just as Husserl’s meditator, upon the first reduction, treats all reality as 
mere phenomena. At the same time—and this is an aspect of the allegory typically over- 
looked—the newly gained ephectic distance to the shadow-phenomena implies a concomitant 
insight into their intentional relation itself: the prisoner, seeing both the statuettes and their 
shadows, also becomes aware of himself as a subject who can arbitrarily “turn” and look, now 
at the phenomena, now at their (partially) purified noemata or Sinne. 

Naturally, this first reflection “pains and dazzles” him. He is in the precise situation 
Husserl describes of those who end up in 


labyrinthine mazes opened up by the first Reflexionen. These easily generate a skepticism that 
negates this whole uncomfortable sphere of problems. Many of these [phenomenological nov- 
ices] block their own entrance [to the transcendental sphere] just by being unable to realize in- 
tentional experience, e.g., the experience of perception, in its essence as such. They fail to di- 
rect their gaze upon perception as such, or upon the peculiarities of the mode of givenness of 
the perceived, to take what offers itself in immanent essential analysis as it gives itself.2!6 


Rather, the prisoner’s impulse will be to “turn around and flee towards the things he’s able to 
see, believing that they’re really clearer than the ones he’s been shown”?!7; he wants to return 
to “live in perception, considering [solely] the perceived through observation and theoriz- 
ing”?!8, just like the prisoners who compete in identifying and predicting the passage of the 
shadows.2!9 This person lacks “the courage to acquiesce in the clear essential data, in a radi- 
cal freedom from bias, unconcerned with any popular and picked-up2”° theories”. 22! 

Although the phenomenological reduction brackets the world as I experience it in my 
stream of consciousness,*”? the eidé are never sighted by looking at factical, contingent 
things, even ephectically purified like the beings in the second level of the cave. As “bodily- 
there”, these are truer and more evident than shadows,23 but the eidetic vision is revealed 
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219 Rep. 516cd. 

220 In German: “umlaufende und angelernte Theorien’. 
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222 Cf. Hans Wagner, “Kritische Betrachtungen zu Husserls Nachlass”, Philosophische Rundschau 
1 (1953/54): 2-22, p. 17. 
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only when the prisoner reaches the openness of the cave’s exterior. Here he experiences true 
liberation, seeing things as what they are. He has a clear view of the Sinn, and thus the objec- 
tivity or “being” (Gegenstdndlichkeit) of the lower-level intenta, all the way down to the pre- 
ephectic “realities”. The ideai viewed at the surface are the clearest, most apparent cognitive 
objects. These ideal noemata no longer are empty shadows, or inadequate bodily intentions, 
but “as such”. Here the former prisoner “gaze[s] upon the most true”, namely that which is 
maximally because purely “true-making” in the noematic sense of truth which grounds or 
fulfills evidence-acts.?74 

We can now see how the phenomenological notion of evidence leads Heidegger to define 
the essence of a Platonic idea as constituted by the manifest visibility through which it 
“achieves presence, viz., the presence of what a given being is. In the whatness [quiddity; 
Was-sein] of the being, the respective idea ‘presentiates’ itself’”.??5 The eidos or essence of an 
object is what makes it (re)cognizable as an object of such and such a kind. Through its noe- 
matic self-showing—its “shining-forth” (Erscheinung),”® its “truth’—the essential and 
objective sense of the object can be directly intended.?*”7 Thus, eidetic intuition is equivalent 
to noesis in the fullest sense, that which Plato, for his part, also calls noésis, the clearest and 
most distinct of the soul’s pathémata.?8 

Heidegger argues that the allegory’s central focus is on the “Scheinen des Erscheinen- 
den” and the “Ermdéglichung seiner Sichtbarkeit”*°: the shining- or showing-forth of the 
evident appearances and the enabling of that visibility. The maximal fullness of the look’s 
showing-forth is the “idea”, which “lets us see that as which any given being is present’’.730 
In plain language, the idea makes possible our cognition of particular things—through its 
essential appearance, by shining-forth as what it is and only as that.?3! It is not an appearance 
of something else that lies behind it, but is itself a self-sufficient shining-forth.?* 

Now this account is very strange, for in speaking of the eidé or ideai as “appearances” 
that “‘shine-forth”, Heidegger conceives them as phenomena, precisely that which we custom- 
arily contrast the Platonic forms against. When Heidegger uses phenomenal language in 
describing the ideai, he does so in order to stress the intuitional overtones of eidos and idea. 
His characterization is thus consciously if tacitly Husserlian, since Husserl holds that the 
direct evidence of intuition ultimately underwrites all knowledge. Heidegger’s interpretation 
of the eidé is thus again implicitly directed against the neo-Kantian conception of the ideai as 
hypotheses or laws of thought, in which Plato’s intuitional language is explained away as 
metaphor. Moreover, Heidegger’s description of the ideai corresponds to the “phenomenol- 
ogical” sense of phainomenon as characterized at Being and Time §7. Pointing out that the 
Greek term, phainomenon, stems from phainesthai, “to show oneself’, he writes: “We must 
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therefore cling to this meaning of the expression of ‘phenomenon’: that which shows-itself-in- 
itself, the self-evident, the apparent [das Sich-an-ihm-selbst-zeigende, das Offenbare]”.*%3 
This sense of appearance is posited by Heidegger as the “authentic sense of phenomenon as 
self-showing”?34, which he defines as the properly phenomenological concept of “phenome- 
non”.35 Here, too, then, Heidegger interprets the Platonic idea or eidos as the “phenomenon” 
in the phenomenological sense of “showing itself in itself’. (This contrasts with his own 
fundamental-ontological interpretation of eidos as a Sinn, for which I argued earlier.) 

Heidegger’s tacit assimilation of Plato and Husserl is now obvious: transcendental phe- 
nomenology seeks precisely to trace sensible appearances back to their essences or originary 
eidé (Heidegger: the true phenomena), of which the former are mere shadows (less evident 
adumbrations). The objects on the surface are “the symbol for that which constitutes the 
Being of beings”, i.e., the ontological ground of the beings we encounter in our everyday 
sensible reality.73° This “Being of beings” is 


for Plato that through which beings show themselves in their ‘look’ [Aussehen]. Plato does not 
take this ‘look’ as a mere ‘aspect.’ For him, the ‘look’ retains something of a coming-forth, 737 
through which all things ‘present’ themselves. Standing in its ‘look’, being [das Seiende] 
shows itself. ‘Look’ in Greek is ‘eidos’ or ‘idea.’” 238 


Thus Heidegger styles the climb to the outside of the cave as a phenomenological reduction a 
la Husserl, from “imag-ination” to “adequate noesis”, from empty presumptions, through 
bodily perception, to complete, eidetic intuition. 

As I have now shown, Heidegger implicitly interprets the cave allegory as a parable of 
Husserlian truth. Moreover, Heidegger’s own notion of truth is predicated on his rejection of 
Husserl’s eidetics. These two facts, taken together, suggest that Heidegger does not himself 
endorse (what he takes to be) “Platonic” truth any more than he does Husserlian truth. Then to 
what end does he assimilate Plato and Husserl? It is neither to show that Plato was a phe- 
nomenologist, nor that Husserl was a Platonist, but rather, to expose archaic, pre-Platonic 
ways of thinking about truth and being, ways which, according to Heidegger, Plato’s theory 
of forms simultaneously preserves and begins to cover up. At the same time, Heidegger’s 
reading suggests that while Husserl begins to penetrate back to the primordial sense of truth 
obscured by Plato, this incipient recollection is stalled by Husserl’s focus on intentionality. I 
will now examine how Heidegger pursues this critique. 

I showed above how for both Plato and Husserl, truth is not a black-or-white affair. 
Rather, they can conceive of shades of truth because both conceive it ultimately in terms of 
self-showing or e-vidence: the eidos is maximally self-evident to immediate noesis, but it also 
may be mediately intended through perception or imagination. As the prisoner climbs the 
ontological rungs demarcated in the divided line, the truth of being becomes progressively 
brighter, until he finally emerges into the uneclipsed, full ““‘light’ of truth’239 in the place 
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where “truth and reality shine resplendent [Aatalampei alétheia te kai to on]’.?*° As will 
become clear, it is crucial for understanding Heidegger’s critique to see that Plato and Husserl 
not only both conceive truth in intuitional terms of clarity and distinctness, but that they 
conceive intuition itself intentionally as eidetic vision.*4! 

Heidegger sees in the phenomenal nature of the ideai, i.e., their clarity and distinctness, a 
continuity between Platonic and archaic notions of truth. This continuity is, in temporal terms, 
the reverse image of how Heidegger’s and Husserl’s respective conceptions of truth are re- 
lated: Husserl now represents the (neo-)Platonic notion of truth, whereas Heidegger repre- 
sents its (neo-)archaic version. Heidegger, like Husserl, himself conceives primordial truth as 
“discoveredness’”, “un-concealment’, or “dis-closure”. To the extent that the notion of truth- 
as-unconcealment operates within the semantic field of light and clarity, it is continuous with 
Husserl’s notion of truth-as-evidence. Yet, as I argued, it also radicalizes the latter, penetrat- 
ing to an “earlier”, more primordial stratum of truth. For Heidegger, “unconcealedness” is not 
identical with “evidence”, but rather is the condition of possibility of evidence: it is more 
primordial than evidence insofar as any object, in order to be evident, must first have a disclo- 
sive “opening [Lichtung]” in which it can be seen. Heidegger’s radicalization of Husserl 
moreover has a historical dimension rooted in archaist philology: Heidegger undergirds the 
phenomenological analysis of the universal architectonic of Dasein with an etymological 
description of the archaic notion of truth-as-unhiddenness purportedly encoded in alétheia, 
the standard Greek word for “truth”. It is into this nexus of transcendental and historical 
analyses of Dasein that Heidegger’s critique in “Platons Lehre” is bound.?4 

With respect to Plato, then, Heidegger first very plausibly argues that the fundamental 
tropes of the cave allegory, the darkness of illusion, the brightness of reality, depend for their 
structural and symbolic cogency on truth being understood as unconcealedness or revelation. 


This “likeness” [allegory] can only be constructed around the image of the cave because it is 
codetermined by the basic experience of alétheia, the unconcealedness of beings, an experi- 
ence taken for granted by the Greeks. For what else is the subterranean cave than something 
that is open, but at the same time covered over, which despite its opening remains sealed up 
by walls of earth? The enclosure of the cave, which is in itself open, and that which is sur- 
rounded by it and so concealed, simultaneously indicate an external zone, the un-concealed, 
which during the day expands into the lighted openness. Only the essence of truth, thought in 
archaic Greek terms of alétheia, only the unconcealedness that stands in relation to the con- 
cealed (to the dissembled and veiled) can have an essential relation to the image of a cave that 
lies beneath the daylight. Where truth has another essence and is not “unconcealedness”, or at 
least is not codetermined by unconcealedness, there a “cave allegory” would have no illustra- 
tive power.23 


Heidegger thus discerns the archaic sense of truth in the phenomenal nature of the cognitive 
objects at each stage: their degree of truth is proportional to the degree of their clarity, i.e., 
their un-obscurity. Heidegger also marks the disclosive, unconcealing sense of truth in the 
fourth phase of the allegory, the descending return into the cave. Here he again relies on a- 
létheia’s purported connotation of active deprivation or “wrenching away”. Now, in “Platons 
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Lehre” he writes: “‘Truth’ originally means that which is wrested away from the concealing 
obscurity”.?44 As bizarre as this extension of truth-as-unconcealedness may seem from the 
philological point of view, it does explain how the allegory as a whole may be said to contain 
a subtext concerning truth. For presumably the returning ex-prisoner tries to release his com- 
rades from their shackles (Rep. 517a) by “wrenching their necks around” (Rep. 515c), paining 
their eyes (Rep. 515c; e), and violently (Rep. 515e) dragging them (Rep. 516a) past the fire 
into the sun, just as he had been. The sighting of truth results from a violent conversion of the 
soul to light. 

Now, the allegory does not thematize this conception of truth as such, i.e., as manifest- 
ness, but only insofar as some particular object of cognition is manifest, clear, or illumined. 
This is why Heidegger next argues that in addition to the ontological, “disclosive” sense of 
truth we may discern a new meaning in the allegory: truth as merely ontic “correctness” 
(orthotés).*45 We should not mistake Heidegger to mean “correctness of a proposition”, i.e., 
the correspondence of a proposition’s content with a fact of the matter. In Heidegger’s read- 
ing of Plato, propositional correctness follows from a more primary correctness, viz., that of 
the direction of the “soul’s eye’.*4° If the ideai are the truest objects of vision, and if that 
vision is most correct which is directed at them, then the correct sighting of the ideai becomes 
paramount: “everything rides on the orthotés, on the correctness of the sightline”.?47 Thus 
Plato’s speculative or cognitive interest in truth subordinates the ontological, archaic concept 
of truth-as-disclosure to the ontic idea as highest thing: “‘unconcealedness’ now only signi- 
fies the unconcealed insofar as it is accessible through the manifestness of the idea’”.*48 The 
degree of correctness of the soul’s gaze is at each stage determined by the degree of reality of 
its object, namely the degree to which the object’s essence is manifest. 

While the full truth of beings is only reached in a vision of the ideai, the things them- 
selves, Heidegger’s critique focuses particularly on the highest of these, the Idea of the Good 
(idea tou agathou). Here the inescapability of the orthotic conception of truth becomes espe- 
cially clear. The idea tou agathou is likened to the sun in Republic VI: as the sun is both the 
cause of visible things (in their growth and existence) and the cause of their visibility, so too 
is the Good the cause of knowable things (ideai) and their knowability (Rep. 508bc). What 
does “goodness” have to do with knowledge? A Kantian may point to the speculative utility 
of teleologically guided inquiry, but Phenomenology aims not at heuristic concepts; it strives 
to bring essences to immediate view.74? As Husserl writes, “it is not a matter of securing 
objectivity, but to understand it’”.?>° 
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As we have said, an idea or eidetic phenomenon “[as the] look of something, grants the 
insight into what a being is’”.*5! Put another way, the essence makes a being “fit [tauglich]” to 
appear as what it is, 1.e., fit for us to recognize it as a token of a certain type. It is in view of 
this enabling function of the idea that Heidegger argues that agathon should be translated not 
as “good”, but as “fit” or “fit-making”.?5? An idea makes each thing fit to be seen as a such- 
and-such. By extension, that which makes each idea fit as an idea is the idea of ideai, or “fit- 
as-such’’—to agathon. 


It is this, which enables each shining [eidetic phenomenon] to shine forth. Hence it is itself 
what genuinely appears [i.e., the absolutely genuine phenomenon], the most radiant in its ap- 
pearance [das in seinem Scheinen Scheinsamste]. Therefore Plato (Rep. 518c9) also calls the 
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agathon “tou ontos to phanotaton’’,, “the most apparent (most shining-forth) of beings”.?°3 


The “idea of the Good” is the “highest” idea because it is the condition of possibility of the 
eidetic appearance of all the other eidetic phenomena (ideai). It is the essence of idea tout 
court, that which in the first place lets a being appear/shine as a being. 

What then is Heidegger’s objection to the idea tou agathou thus conceived? He claims 
that it represents the “domination of the idea over alétheia”,?>4 the subordination of truth-as- 
unconcealedness to the idea. But what does that mean? His objection can only be understood 
in light of his lifelong question, the ontological question: “What is the meaning of being as 
such?”5> “Being”, Heidegger writes, is “that which determines beings as beings, that with 
respect to which beings ... are always already understood”.?°° In the case of sensible beings, 
we have seen that the being which determines them as beings is their eidos. Yet, for both 
Husserl and Plato, an eidos, too, is a being: what constitutes the eidé’s being? Plato’s answer 
is: the idea tou agathou. “The Being of beings ‘is’ not itself a being”, Heidegger says; “[t]he 
first philosophical step in understanding the problem of Being is not ‘to tell a story’, i.e., not 
to determine beings as beings by deriving them from another original being, as if Being had 
the character of a ... being”.*57 At first blush, then, the idea tou agathou seems to satisfy this 
requirement for an answer to the ontological question, since Plato calls it epekeina tés ousias, 
“beyond Being” (Rep. 509b9). 

Still, does it in fact satisfy the requirement? Heidegger thinks not, for the idea tou agat- 
hou remains an idea, i.e., it remains a being, namely one analogous to the sun: it is the bright- 
est of beings (tou ontos to phanotaton). Plato thus either gives a question-begging answer to 
the ontological question, or else in fact exclusively conceives the Good ontically, merely 
calling it epekeina to express its supremacy among beings.**® He thus falls into a vicious 


251 PLW: 38; cf. 34. 

252 PLW: 38. “Fit”, “serviceable”, “capable” are in fact all possible translations of agathos in con- 
texts where its moral sense is impertinent. Heidegger’s suggestion therefore makes sense insofar as the 
“goodness” of the artifacts and animals can hardly be given a moral reading. On the other hand, he seems 
to forget that the larger context of the allegory involves an inquiry precisely into virtue, i.e., moral good- 
ness. 

253 PLW: 38. 

254 PLW: 41; cf. PLW, 35. 

255 “Die einzige Frage, die Heidegger immer bewegte, ist, was wir immer wieder betonen miissen, 
die Frage nach dem Sein: was besagt ‘Sein’?” (Heidegger, 1973: 377). 

256 SZ: 6. 

257 SZ: 6. 

258 Indeed, the full phrase is epekeina tés ousias presbeia kai dynamei hyperechontos: “beyond be- 
ing exceeding it in dignity and power”. Plato may just be saying that it is “beyond” the other beings in 
dignity and power, but not that it is itself not a being. 
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circle: if we want to know what that Being is through which any being ultimately is a being or 
“has being’, it does not advance our cause to define that Being as again a being. This is the 
core of Heidegger’s criticism. Thus, when Plato calls the “idea tou agathou’ the “cause of all 
that is right and good for all men” (Rep. VI, 517c), Heidegger translates “cause” (aitia) as 
“Ur-sache”. While “Ursache” is the standard German word for “cause”, Heidegger’s hy- 
phenation (Ur-sache) emphasizes the ultimately ontic status of the Good (tou ontos to phano- 
taton): “Ftir alle ‘Sachen’ und ihre Sachheit ist die héchste Idee der Ursprung, d.h. die Ur- 
sache” (‘for all things**® and their thing-hood, the highest idea is the origin, i.e., the cause 
[the ‘original-thing’]”).?°° 

With Plato’s location of the eidé’s truth in the Good, and thus of the Being of beings in a 
being, Being as such is made the noematic object of a noetic subject. In particular, the anal- 
ogy to the sun subordinates the light of truth to an ontic source, the Good. Plato thus makes it 
impossible to thematize truth as such, as manifestness or unconcealedness. It is only thinkable 
insofar as some particular object of cognition is manifest, clear or illumined. Paideia, the 
actual topic of the allegory, is in the Republic conceived as the progressive rectification of the 
soul’s vision towards the highest truths. Though the soul’s eye is always directed at some- 
thing, be it shadows or artifacts or animals, yet the direction of its gaze can be more or less 
correct, depending on the degree of its object’s truth. Its progress is measured by the degree 
of that rectification.26! The initial elenchus redirects it towards the light, and the subsequent 
stages of ascent fine-tune its line of vision. When it finally latches onto the ideai, its gaze is 
correct in the full sense, for “through this correctness, vision and knowledge are right vision 
and knowledge, so that in the end it directs itself at the highest idea and secures itself in this 
‘direction’”.*° Thus, the ontic conception of Being is necessarily accompanied by an orthotic 
conception of truth: we look most correctly when our intentional ray has latched onto the 
most true thing, the Good itself, the “most shining-forth” in its presence.*° 

Heidegger’s criticism can now be extended to Husserl as well. We already have seen how 
Husserl’s “ontological” location of truth in the truth of the object or intentum undermined the 
conception of truth as essentially a correspondence relation between subject and object.76+ So 
far, so good. Heidegger’s critique of Husserl’s interpretation of “truth” and “being” is that 
whereas Husserl dislocated them from the subject, they are still determined by the intentional 
relation, and therefore remain ontically and not ontologically understood: “Being” and “truth” 
are still always only thought in terms of the being and truth of a thing, of an intentum. Thus 
“philosophical” thinking, insofar as it thinks of and on being at all, thinks ontically, even in its 
most abstract contemplation. 

I have now shown how a Platonic idea can be read as a Husserlian eidos at almost any 
level of detail. This equivalence operates as a subtext in Heidegger’s interpretation of the cave 
allegory—indeed his interpretation only makes full sense once this subtext has been revealed. 
A relation of semantic congruence thus obtains between the Husserlian and Platonic eidé. For 


259 Again in the sense of Husserl’s dictum, “to the things themselves”. 

260 PLW: 40. 

261 Cf. Rep. 515d: “orthoteron blepoi”. 

262 PLW: 41-2. 

263 “Tn this orientation [towards the Good], noésis [das Vernehmen] assimilates itself to that which 
is to be sighted, i.e., the “look” of beings. As a result of this assimilation of noésis as an idein [looking] 
with the idea [look], a homoidsis, a congruence or assimilation of cognition with the thing itself occurs. 
Thus, out of the priority of idea and idein over alétheia, there springs a change in the essence of truth. 
Truth becomes orthotés, the correctness of noésis [intention] and of expression [Aussagen]” (PLW: 42). 

264 Cf. Heidegger, 1973: 377-8. 
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Heidegger, however, the crucial point is that the underlying reason for this congruence is the 
same. Once we have seen that Heidegger’s description of the cave maps onto a schematic 
representation of Husserl’s theory of eidos, we also see that Heidegger’s critique of Plato 
applies equally to Husserl. That critique, as I have argued, focuses on the orthotic conception 
of truth, and the correlative ontic sense of Being. The reason why both Plato and Husserl 
locate the ultimate ground of truth and being in eidé, conceived as self-evident essences is 
that they conceive truth within the horizon of intentionality. In particular, they conceive of 
truth as a feature of the intentional act of cognition, as opposed to desire, anticipation, aver- 
sion, etc. Both take cognition as the baseline form of intentionality, because it is defined as 
intending objects with maximal or ideal clarity. All other forms of intending are defective or 
parasitic on this maximum. 

Heidegger’s critique does not try to refute this analysis of intentionality: indeed, he 
agrees with it. Rather, his aim in “Platons Lehre” is twofold. First, he wishes to show that the 
intentional conception of human consciousness, which we find sharply drawn in the divided 
line and the cave allegory, is but a derivative mode of a more primordial way of being and 
experiencing truth, which he attributes to the archaic Greeks. Second, he implies that 
Husserl’s analysis of truth, in following the guiding notion of evidence, penetrates back to the 
edge of the conceptual horizon of intentionality drawn by Plato, to the same zone where the 
meaning of truth wavers between correctness and manifestness. Yet because Husserl takes the 
horizon of intentionality as ultimate, and since consciousness as intentional is always di- 
rected at something, Husserl’s notion of truth remains conceived in terms of correct directed- 
ness (Richtigkeit der Richtung). For both Plato and Husserl, truth and Being are attained by 
retraining our attention upon higher things (onta), the eidé, rather than considering truth and 
Being as the conditions of possibility of onta. 

Heidegger, by contrast, insists that there is a more primordial level of human being than 
subjective consciousness. His critique of Plato and Husserl thus serves his own propaedeutic 
project of the “destruction of the history of metaphysics”,?® i.e., the systematic breakdown of 
the conceptual structures that block our access to primordial facticity. Illuminating this ulti- 
mate stratum is a most difficult enterprise, insofar as our language in this sphere is thoroughly 
and ineluctably intentional, hobbling, chaining down our very thinking of the non- or pre- 
intentional. This is why Heidegger finds it useful to show that the intentional conception has a 
historical origin, and to suggest that the recollection of pre-Platonic conceptions of truth as 
dis-closure (a/étheia) can help us find words to describe truth and being as such. 


7.2.2. Contrasts with Natorp’s Republic. 


Let us again briefly contrast Heidegger and Natorp’s interpretations. As I said in Chapter 
Four, Natorp’s analysis of the Republic is notable for the absence of any discussion of the 
cave allegory, as well as for his interpretation of the Good as the “law of lawfulness”, i.e., the 
categorial imperative, but regarded in a theoretical rather than a practical light. If I am correct 
in pointing out the many parallels between the cave allegory and Husserlian phenomenology, 
then we can readily guess why Natorp would prefer to ignore it. Precisely the grades of intui- 
tion and corresponding modes of objective “givenness” or “evidence” would not only make it 
a most awkward fit with his general interpretation, but would represent a retreat from the 
alleged integration of the ideai into the method of dialectic in Republic VI and VII back to the 
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quasi-Husserlian intentionality of the correlations between knowledge and being, and opinion 
and becoming in Republic IV. 

On the other hand, Natorp’s interpretation of the Good completely escapes Heidegger’s 
critique, since it explains how the Good is “beyond being”, viz., by making all Setzung, all 
Gesetz, and thus all objectivity and being possible. Heidegger and Natorp wholly agree that 
making the Good into a Ding or God is a mistake. Yet whereas Heidegger’s attention to the 
ontic descriptions of the Good as “most shining” and sun-like leads him to conclude that Plato 
erred in just this way, Natorp’s focus on the epistemic function of the Good as an idea instead 
lets him dismiss those descriptions as hyperbolic metaphors. 


7.3. Critique. 


I have now described the two sides of Heidegger’s Plato-interpretations. On the one hand, in 
the Sophist-lectures, we have seen Heidegger at his best and most productive, developing his 
own philosophy while at the same time newly illuminating Plato’s thought from the stand- 
point of facticity. Unfortunately, the former project overshadows the latter. I have demon- 
strated the functional equivalence between Heidegger’s analysis of Jogos and nous in the 
Sophist and of Rede and Verstehen in Being and Time. Yet until the publication of the Soph- 
ist-lectures in 1992, sixteen years after Heidegger’s death, and 55 years after the publication 
of Being and Time, this equivalence was completely hidden. One therefore suspects that 
Heidegger began to conceal his intellectual debt to Plato behind criticisms, as soon as he had 
used Plato to develop his own “original” philosophy. Thus, as interesting and plausible as 
Heidegger’s (again, tacit) portrayal of Plato as a proto-Husserlian in “Platos Lehre” may be, it 
also serves as a strategic distraction. How it is possible, one must ask, given Heidegger’s own 
detailed analysis of the interweaving of the forms in the Sophist, that he could then in “Platos 
Lehre” again ascribe to Plato the same dogmatic view of the ideai that the Sophist had over- 
come? For, as I argued above, the interweaving of /ogos and nous that Heidegger so carefully 
explicated in 1925 makes the sort of “pure” presence of the ideai criticized in “Platos Lehre” 
(1947) impossible in principle. 

Of course, someone could point out that this makes no difference to Heidegger’s ultimate 
critique. Whether the ideai are accessible to us in their purity singly or as a system, Heidegger 
wants to criticize the “metaphysics of presence” implied by the intentional directedness en- 
coded in the metaphorics of the soul’s eye-ray, and the corresponding forgetfulness of “onto- 
logical difference”. Instead, this defender might say, Heidegger wants us to contemplate truth 
and being “as such”, viz., as the openness within which any beings may encounter us. This 
truth and being will appear, contrary to the age-old dogma of presence, as dynamic and tem- 
poral. 

Now, whatever the virtues of such a mission, neither is it new, nor is it fair or sensible to 
set up Plato as the progenitor of the forgetfulness of being, the metaphysics of presence, and 
so forth. To wit: a) Not new: it is precisely Natorp’s constant argument that Plato’s ideai are 
not things, that they are not “given” as “present”, and that their “being” is really a “becom- 
ing” within the finite bounds of a sort of noetic temporality. The difference between ideai as 
laws, on the one hand, and particulars as phenomena, on the other hand, just is “ontological 
difference”. Being, and its equiprimordial Grundbegriffe, such as sameness, difference, mo- 
tion and rest, are not themselves beings. b) Unfair: while Heidegger may be justified in criti- 
cizing Husserl for not conceiving truth radically enough, Heidegger’s critique in “Platos 
Lehre” badly misses or misrepresents the full import of the sun analogy in the Republic. He 
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claims that the revelatory character of alétheia is distorted into the intentional directedness of 
orthotés, symbolized by the maximally correct vision of the agathon. But this claim is belied 
by the text. In the first place, it escapes Heidegger’s notice that from Republic 507-509, Plato 
explicitly thematizes truth as Lichtung. First he writes: 


Sight may be present in the eyes, and the one who has it may try to use it, and colors may be 
present in things, but unless a third kind of thing is present, which is naturally adapted for this 
very purpose, you know that sight will see nothing, and the colors will remain unseen. 


What kind of thing do you mean? 


I mean what you call light.26 


Then, having identified the source, the “cause and controller” of light, as the sun, Plato draws 
the analogy: “What the good itself is in the intelligible realm, in relation to understanding and 
intelligible things, the sun is in the visible realm, in relation to sight and visible things” (Rep. 
508c). The analogue to the “light”, then, that lets understanding understand and know (Rep. 
508d), is truth. 

The defender will now reply: first (to [a]), Heidegger includes Natorp in his criticism, 
and if Natorp’s interpretation of the ideai is right, then Heidegger’s criticism strikes at Plato 
all the more, since by reducing being and the other megista gené to the Grundbegriffe of the 
exact sciences, the question of being would fall into utter oblivion more than ever. For the 
question of being is not the question of the constructs of mathematical physics, but of the 
concrete peculiarity of human existence. The temporality and finitude in question is not that 
of scientific progress and revolution, but of Dasein’s life, of its being-towards-death. In Ger- 
man, “Sinn des Seins” means as much the “meaning of (the concept of) being” as it does “the 
point of existence”: how can “I” live authentically in the face of my own inexorable doom? 
Second (to [b]), granted, “illumination” still characterizes truth in the sun analogy, but then 
Heidegger does not say otherwise. His point is, on the one hand, that now truth is subordi- 
nated to and made dependent upon a being as its “controller”, viz., the Good, that “incon- 
ceivably beautiful thing” (Rep. 509a), that “object of knowledge” (Rep. 508e); and, on the 
other, that truth is consequently demoted to the status of “link” (Rep. 508a) between the shin- 
ing Good, the intelligible idea, and the understanding. 

The defender undoubtedly has a point here, as far as Natorp is concerned (a). Heidegger’s 
constant emphasis on the existential ground of the Sophist’s investigation provides a valuable 
counterbalance to Natorp’s scientism and despair at Plato’s belletrism. Yet it is precisely here 
that Heidegger’s use of Plato is most bewildering, for he leaves unacknowledged the Platonic- 
Socratic provenance of such arch-“Heideggerian” notions as “the call”, “authenticity”, and 
“being-towards-death”, and even the underlying meaning of the late Heideggerian notion of 
Gestell. J return to this oversight below. 

As for the second counter-objection (b), in the end, Heidegger’s criticisms all depend on 
the notion that Plato conceives of the Good as a thing. Only as a thing can it be the controller 
of light, or serve as one endpoint of the truth-yoke, the mind’s eye serving as the other. But 
what kind of “thing” lies epekeina tés ousias? As | said above, Plato’s answer seems contra- 
dictory, and Heidegger exploits this contradiction, as is his right. Yet this exploitation again 
goes against his own acknowledgement, both in the Sophist-lectures and “Platos Lehre” itself 
that Plato recognizes the difference between Being and beings, between the ontic and the 
ontological. Just as the sun “not only provides visible things with the power to be seen but 
also with coming to be, growth, and nourishment, although it is not itself coming to be”, so 
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too “the good is not being” (Rep. 509b). What could be plainer? If someone were now to 
argue that insofar as Plato speaks of “the” Good, he conceives it as a “being”, one would have 
to wonder if this defender grasps the ontological difference. For Heidegger himself speaks of 
“das Sein” and “die Wahrheit’, without intending the articles, “das” and “die”, respectively, 
to make them into Seiendes. He does, however, treat them as phenomena whose Sinn de- 
mands explication: we experience (erfahren) being, by being beings for which being can be a 
question. 

But Plato may be read in the same charitable way: there are the phenomena of the world, 
the common “appearances” that encounter us coming and going. How are these Seienden 
possible? By the sun, which “is not itself coming to be” (Rep. 509b). Similarly, there are the 
“phenomena” of the ideai, those entities that “appear” to mind as stable, with respect to the 
sensible world; how are these Seienden possible? By the Good, which, though intelligible, is 
not of the same order of “being” as the ideai, any more than the sun, though visible, is of the 
same order as plants and animals. The difference between the Good, or Being, or any of the 
other megista gené and the “lesser” kinds is this: the latter may be defined because they can 
be ordered according to genus and species, but the former, because they are the ultimate 
conditions of possibility of the latter, can only be transcendentally deduced. Their Sinn does 
not flow from a higher genus “as” or in terms of which they are understood, but only from 
their “validity [Ge/tung]” in the literal sense of “strength”, i.e., their efficacy2’ in generating 
the infinite beings as from “an overflowing treasury” (Rep. 508b). Now the Parmenides and 
Sophist are, as Natorp shows, demonstrations that the Sinne of the Grundbegriffe also can be 
determined “horizontally”, on a purely categorial plane,*®* and these determinations prove to 
be koinoniai and symplokai, never reductions to more ultimate gené. It is at this completely 
abstract and ontological level, divorced from any ontic considerations, that the ultimate well- 
springs of being are glimpsed, and never more than glimpsed “in themselves”, since they are 
logically interwoven. So, to return to the reply to (b), that the Good is conceived as a thing, 
viz., the object of the “redirected” “right way” of looking (Rep. 518d), and thus the aim of 
orthotic intentionality. To this I say, the “right way” of looking in question can never be, as 
the Sophist shows, a “single-rayed” (einstrahlig) gaze upon the Good, itself by itself. Even at 
its most purely abstract, the looking will be limited by Jogos, by the categorial conditions (Be- 
Ding-ungen) that make, as Plato says, intelligent thinking, i.e., dialectic, possible.26 And 
logos, in turn, both bounds and is bounded by the temporal finitude of human existence. For 
we cannot think everything (even everything we know) at once, but only ever kinetically, 
ecstatically, “towards death”:?7° for the philosopher “is firmly convinced that he will not find 
pure knowledge anywhere except here [sc. in Hades]” (Ph. 68a). Until this moment, when 
Dasein no longer exists as such, the philosopher must “take refuge in /ogoi and investigate the 
truth of things by means of /ogoi” (Ph. 99e). This “truth” is perpetually under investigation, 
the /ogoi by which the things are illuminated forever defeasible. It is thus Plato’s own view, 
in black and white, that for Dasein the revelatory power of truth is forever subject to a tempo- 
ral horizon and to an endless hermeneutic. Heidegger knew this, or should have.27! 


267 The word “Geltung” also has this sense, as in the phrase, “zur Geltung bringen’, “bringing to 
bear, bringing to effect”. 

268 Cf. Rep. 516b. I discussed this point in Chapter Four, concerning the Phaedo, as well. 

269 Prm. 135c; Soph. 249b, 253de, esp. 259e. 

210 Cf. esp. Phd. 67de. 

271 Since this is an account of Heidegger’s writings on Plato, not of what he should have said, I will 
leave for another time a discussion of the Platonic influences on Division Two of Being and Time. I 
merely note that the jargon of authenticity for which Heidegger is best-known grows out of his alleged 
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We now see that the interpretive violence of which Heidegger is so oddly proud?” con- 
sists less in reading his own doctrines into the text, than in minimizing the extent to which he 
has read them out of the text. His reading is a “reversal” of Plato in an unheard-of sense: 
Socrates urged us not to think we know when we don’t know. But Heidegger knew, and then 
pretended—anxiously and without irony—not to. 


discovery and analysis of human finitude—which I have here shown at least to be implied in the dia- 
logues, and which may readily be developed around the figure of Socrates and the other Platonic heroes 
of dialectic. Like Socrates, the Eleatic Stranger and the Parmenides of the Parmenides obtrude into the 
everyday existence of their interlocutors as daemonic heralds, “reminding” them of their limitations, 
their ignorance of what they pretend to know. In Heidegger’s terms, they “call” them to a self-awareness 
or authenticity rooted in an orientation towards being, defined, as the Phaedo makes clear, by the horizon 
of death. 

272 Cf. e.g., the foreword to the second edition of Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik (Heideg- 
ger, 1965: 7-8). 


8. Conclusion 


We have come to the end of our study of German experiments in Platonic metaphysics. What 
lessons can we draw? First, I have tried to expose several ways in which much of Heidegger’s 
philosophy, for all its phenomenological commitments, owes a debt to neo-Kantianism, par- 
ticularly to Natorp. As Gadamer once put it, scholars will come to see Natorp as an “even 
greater influence on Heidegger than Husserl”.! Hyperbole, no doubt, but Natorp’s importance 
has yet to be fully appreciated, and not only as an influence on Heidegger. Second, I hope that 
my presentation of Natorp’s and Heidegger’s readings of Plato will encourage scholars of 
ancient philosophy to avail themselves of the interpretive possibilities of both the (neo-) 
Kantian and phenomenological approaches, however construed. Let me elaborate on both of 
these points. 

The chief points of contact between Heidegger and Natorp is their “this-worldliness”; 
their interpretations of being; and their quasi-Romantic, anti-historicist interpretation of phi- 
losophy’s history. “This-worldliness” means that for both, philosophy analyzes and informs 
life in the here and now, and is not a contemplation of what one likes to call a Platonic realm 
of abstractions. Their this-worldliness is chiefly expressed in their ontologies: for both, being 
is a being-in-flux, a being-in-becoming, a being-in-time. These temporalized ontologies 
whose main problem is mutation, moreover, lead both thinkers to a conception of philosophy 
as fundamentally dynamic and historical, though they radically differ in their respective con- 
ceptions of this dynamism. 

Through each of these similarities there runs a systematic difference, one rooted in Hei- 
degger’s radicalization of phenomenology as he found it. To put it simply, he may be seen as 
attempting a kind of fusion of Natorp and Husserl, but at a pre-theoretical level. Heidegger 
injects the neo-Kantian view of being-as-flux into the static Platonism of Husserlian eidetics, 
while pursuing the whole project at the primordial level of Dasein. The constitutive relation 
of time to being is constructed at the level of Dasein’s existence in this, its world. For Natorp, 
“being” means something very else, namely a function of judgment or predication. As the 
ultimate condition of possibility of judgment, it is that whereby we impose order upon the 
flux of appearance: we make that flux “be” just by judging it to be constituted by such and 
such relations. Yet these judgments are never final verdicts. As Natorp stresses, they are made 
only to dissolve and reconstitute themselves again and again from new points of view. 

In contrast to Heidegger, Natorp’s ontology is scientistic. The judgments he speaks of are 
those of science and mathematics, never those of everyday experience or some primordial 
psychology. Natorp’s being “flows” in several senses. Most obviously, the object-domain of 
physics is in itself that of motion and change, whether we understand this domain empirically 
or theoretically.? Further, all events may be precisely and mathematically described (i.e., 
judged), but each such judgment is from a not inviolate point of view. Thus scientific thinking 
can and must continually alter its point of view in order to gain a richer network of relations 
(Beziehungszusammenhdnge). It is this network that constitutes, for Natorp, the “interweaving 
of eidé’. Hence science is itself “in motion” and alive, for it is ever judging anew. And the 
relations it judges to hold (gelten) also “move”, insofar as they are continually re-evaluated as 
the system of relations expands, and thinking attains to new vantage-points from which to 


! Tn private conversation, December, 1999. 
2 Natorp argues that even mathematics is in flux; cf. Natorp, 1910. 
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survey its system. Heidegger, too, seems to subscribe to this interpretation of science, if not 
the meaning of being implied by it.3 

Let us now turn to their respective interpretations of Plato. The striking similarity here 
lies in their emphasis on the concept of /ogos as an integral component of the theory of ideai. 
Since Natorp and Heidegger both (uncontroversially) read Platonic Jogos to mean primarily 
dialectic, it is perhaps more accurate to say that they interpret the ideai in terms of dialectic. 
Now for all their differences regarding the meaning of this term, their focus on dialectic is 
closely connected with their common this-worldliness. Indeed, it causes both Natorp and 
Heidegger to interpret the ideai as this-worldly, i.e., not Platonistically as transcendent sub- 
stances. As I explained in Chapter Three, the ideai are for Natorp not goals of reasoning or 
transcendent things the ultimate vision of which is merely prepared by dialectic. Rather, they 
are themselves the vantage points or perspectives that Plato calls hypotheseis, and so are 
literally a constitutive moment of dialectic as a human activity. Specifically, they are possible 
predicates of scientific judgments; their scientificity depends upon their coherence with other 
such judgments; demonstrating that coherence is what Plato calls /ogon didonai. 

One’s interpretation of dialectic’s relation to the ideai will have consequences for one’s 
interpretation of nous. Thus, for Natorp, nous is not a power of intuitive seeing, but of doing 
dialectic. As I argued in Chapter Seven, this is precisely Heidegger’s view as well, at least 
formally speaking. Only here, because Heidegger operates at the primordial level of analysis, 
logos and nous are reinterpreted as pre-theoretical phenomena. Of course, they may express 
themselves in theoretical modes, and here he seems to agree with Natorp that Plato ’s dialectic 
just is the theoretical moment of Jogos. Nevertheless, Plato’s theoretical /egein, and therefore 
also theoretical noein, mean something very different for Heidegger than for Natorp. Heideg- 
ger understands dialectic not as an activity of judging through which (scientific) objects are 
constituted or constructed, but rather as a kind of speech in which the things themselves are 
recollected and revealed to Dasein, brought to clarity in their being through the existenzial of 
Rede. 

This interpretation of Rede or logos as the activity of articulating or resolving through 
speech an always already seen whole is one of the great insights of Being and Time. Yet, as is 
clear from my discussion of Reinhardt and Friedlander in Chapter Six, Heidegger’s coordina- 
tion of Rede and Verstehen, of logos and nous, closely parallels the antecedent archaist inter- 
pretation of the relation of Erschauung, mythos, and logos. As Reinhardt in particular argued, 
dialectic serves to resolve the mythically seen whole. Although I know of nowhere that Hei- 
degger discusses it, the slave-boy episode in the Meno illustrates his point as well as it does 
Reinhardt’s.+ Socrates and the slave-boy together confront a square, or, more precisely, an 
image of a square; that is, the image is given, and they look at it. But what each sees and how 
he sees it could not be more different. Socrates brings the boy to see in a new way the square 
that he was before merely looking at. It comes to appear to him in a way gained through 
dialectic, which reveals it truly: and this true appearance “within” the seen image is the idea. 
An idea on Heidegger’s reading is the look of the thing itself as clarified through speech; 
dialectic just is that clarifying, apophantic speech. For both Natorp and Heidegger, then, there 
can be no final or redeeming vision, a feature of their philosophies that opens them to skepti- 
cal probing. This is the price you pay for rejecting the Husserlian faith in a pure moment of 
total evidence. 

Finally, both Natorp’s and Heidegger’s readings prompt us to ask what “truth” means in 
Plato. What does truth amount to if the ideai are interpreted as hypotheses, and knowledge is 


3 See my (2005). 
4 See 6.2.4. 
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“in motion” and infinitely revisable? Heidegger’s reading raises a different problem. We may 
find his phenomenological analysis of truth-as-disclosure more or less convincing, and his 
reading of the cave allegory provocative. But in neither case can we accept his very strange 
claim that Plato fails to thematize truth “as such”. Heidegger’s consistent misreading of the 
relationship of the ideai to the good and the “light” of truth is an interpretive distortion, one 
forced upon him by his commitment to the narrative of philosophy’s decline. 

In the Introduction, I said that Natorp and Heidegger’s conflicting interpretations of the 
ideai and dialectic raise the question of what a philosophical reading of Plato calls for. The 
answer, I suggested, is itself in a deep sense “Platonic”. I am now able to clarify my meaning. 
Natorp, Heidegger, and Reinhardt each grounds his reading of the dialogues in a more or less 
explicit hermeneutic theory. It is remarkable to note that each of these hermeneutics mirrors 
the very interpretation it puts upon the ideai and the process of dialectic. Thus, in the very 
process of reading the theory of ideai as a hypothetical method of determining an_X, Natorp 
treats the text as a phenomenal _X in need of construction; this construal or determination is 
based upon an initial hypothetical Grundsazz, viz., just that the idea means “hypothesis”. Call 
this approach a /egislative hermeneutics. By contrast, Heidegger and his archaist contempo- 
rary, Reinhardt, treat the text as a Gestalt that already gives itself to the reader in a certain 
way, or rather, in a multiplicity of ways. Reinhardt treats these textual adumbrations as frag- 
ments that must be collected into a unified interpretation (just as he aims to do with the literal 
fragments of Parmenides and Heraclitus). Heidegger, too, wants to give Plato’s own words 
priority, but he is less ready than Reinhardt to assume that the dialogues can be given a single 
interpretation. Indeed, as I have shown, Heidegger comes to regard Plato as split between the 
archaic and the modern, the mirror image of Husserl. Call this approach an eidetic hermeneu- 
tics. 

Both legislative and eidetic hermeneutics, for all their differences, are essentially dialec- 
tical, and in both cases, dialectic functions as a process of harmonization. In the legislative 
case, the “object”, the_X, the text “asks the question”, to which the reader gives (i.e., hypothe- 
sizes) the answer, viz., his interpretation. By contrast, in eidetic hermeneutics, the reader asks 
the question, which only the text may answer. But this latter form of investigation is far from 
passive. It still requires the reader to find the right fit among the fragments, and this in turn 
requires that he provisionally accept a likely sense as their unifying eidos or Sinn. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is this seemingly more open, less intrusive eidetic approach that pretends to the clo- 
sure of a final insight into Plato’s Gestalt, whereas Natorp’s hypothetical hermeneutics will in 
principle never conclude. 

Thus both the eidetic and legislative approaches to interpretation, of both text and world, 
in the end illuminate and are illuminated by the Platonic dialogues. For in Plato we find the 
world itself interpreted “in light of’ our words. When these are understood authentically, they 
always return us to the beings and being; inauthentically, they conceal it. We understand 
inauthentically when we turn our backs on the Sachen, trusting in discourse alone. But we 
understand authentically when we look and tell, opening ourselves to the dialectical interplay 
of phenomenon and /ogos, intuition and discourse. Dialectic is itself a hermeneutics. 


Appendix 


German interpretation of Plato in the tradition traced in this study does not end with Heideg- 
ger. Gadamer is the most famous of the next generation, but it is in the work of one of 
Gadamer’s students, Wolfgang Wieland, that one can detect the interesting if often subterra- 
nean influences of Natorp and Heidegger. I want here briefly to outline some of these affini- 
ties in light of my earlier discussion. 

In his book, Platon und die Formen des Wissens (Plato and the Forms of Knowledge, 
1982), Wieland argues that the very notion of a “theory of forms” or Ideenlehre falsifies both 
letter and spirit of what Plato actually writes about the ideai. Plato nowhere lays down a 
written doctrine of ideai, for to have done so would have defeated his purpose, Wieland says. 
A theory or doctrine thematizes its object, but the ideai’s function can only be achieved inso- 
far as it remains unthematized and inexplicit. Their function, Wieland claims, is to provide 
“reference-points” (Bezugspunkte,; Orientierungspunkte) with respect to which knowledge, 
thought, and dialogue orient themselves. The ideai perform this function so long as they 
remain quietly in the background as “conditions of possibility” of dialegesthai. As soon as 
they themselves are made the objects of theoretical interest, they lose the capacity to play 
their role. It is as if Wieland wants to say that so long as the ideai reside in the mind’s blind- 
spot, they can illuminate the field of cognitive consciousness, but if I turn my attention to that 
spot itself, I extinguish their illuminative power and become blinded and confused: for I seek 
to see a thing, whereas what the ideai are is a kind of light. 

At first blush, Wieland’s reading would seem an unpromising fit with Natorp’s, as the 
latter holds that Plato not only promulgates a Theory of Ideas, but that indeed the Sache—the 
explicit theme—of the dialogues is first and last the ideai. However, closer inspection reveals 
common ground between Natorp and Wieland. Like Natorp, Wieland worries about the prob- 
lem of Verdinglichung (“thing-ification”, “objectification”) of the ideai, and it is just such a 
“substantial” interpretation of the ideai that he tries to circumvent by calling them reference- 
points. He thus shares Natorp’s view that the ideai’s mode of being (Seinsmodus) is func- 
tional.? Now since it is precisely this notion of functionality that Natorp claims is the center- 
piece of Plato’s theory, it follows that the /deenlehre as construed by Natorp does not suc- 
cumb to the snares of Verdinglichung feared by Wieland. Again, when Wieland suggests that 
Plato avoids objectifying the ideai by simply refraining from making direct statements or 
claims about them,? he seems to take a Natorpian position, for Natorp, too, bases his func- 
tional interpretation more on how Plato uses the ideai than on what he says about them. As 
Wieland himself quotes Natorp’s Metakritischer Anhang to PI: the idea “‘renders comprehen- 
sible, is not itself comprehensible: it logicizes, but is not itself to be logicized [/ogisierend, 
nicht selbst zu logisieren]’” .4 

Moreover, Wieland adopts Natorp’s view that the ideai can be understood as predicates.° 
Thus, the Verdinglichung-problem may be rephrased as follows. Predicates perform a certain 


! Cf. Wieland, 103. 

2 Wieland, 102. 

3 Wieland, 101. 

4 PI: 471; Politis’ translation: “providing understanding but itself not comprehensible, providing 
logic but itself not susceptible to logic” (Natorp, 2004: 404). 

5 Wieland, 101. 
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function, namely saying P of S. S is the Sache or “thing”, the “subject matter” at the center of 
the thinker’s attention. If now the predicate itself is made the “subject matter”, and thus into a 
thing, it no longer does or can function as a predicate, consequently losing its peculiar charac- 
ter as a predicate.® By extension, the same holds true for the idea: “Even the best doctrine of 
the Idea could not take over those functions that only the Idea itself is able to perform, if [the 
Idea] functions as the reference-point of an unthematic kind of knowledge”,’ for an idea will 
lose its predicative character as soon as it is made the subject in a theoretical statement about 
the ideai. Therefore, Wieland says, we can see a good reason why Plato “is primarily con- 
cerned to show the Idea in its function’, rather than develop an explicit theory or doctrine of 
ideai. 

Thus, Wieland argues that the question of whether there is any entity, substance or thing 
that corresponds to the idea qua predicate—what he calls its “semantic correlate”’—is to be 
answered in the negative. Plato’s actual utilization of the idea as a philosophical tool in no 
wise compels us to assume the existence of a corresponding object that could be made the 
“target [Zielpunkt] of a thematic intention”.° Rather, “one of the functions of the Platonic Idea 
consists in providing the reference-point [Orientierungspunkt] that is required if one wishes to 
distinguish the correct and false usage of the corresponding predicate’”.!° The idea is one of 
the conditions of possibility of dialogue and understanding. It “has being”, i.e., functions as 
such a condition not by being made the object of dialogue or understanding, but precisely by 
not being so thematized.!! 

Wieland’s claim that the ideai are unthematized conditions of possibility of understand- 
ing echoes not only Natorp’s categorial interpretation, but also Kant’s statement that thoughts 
without intuition are “empty”.!* For while the categories in action remedy the “blindness” of 
sensible intuition, they cannot themselves be made the object of experience. Thus, if the ideai 
perform a quasi-categorial function, then they require a transcendental deduction as the condi- 
tions of possibility of the cognition of objects, not a “theory” that construes them as objects 
themselves. 

Despite these important similarities, Wieland’s interpretation is not neo-Kantian, for he 
departs from Natorp’s view that the “understanding”, “knowledge”, or Wissen of which the 
ideai are the conditions is scientific understanding. For Natorp, at least, science is a system of 
theoretical cognitions in propositional form. Scientific knowledge is propositional knowledge. 
But according to Wieland, the kind of knowing (Form des Wissens) pertinent to the ideai not 
propositional. This claim would alarm a neo-Kantian, since the obvious non-propositional 
cognitive alternative is intellectual intuition. If the ideai are not known theoretically by hav- 
ing true statements said of them, then they may instead be known by being viewed directly. 
As we saw, this is in fact the natural alternative suggested by Plato’s metaphorics of psychic 
vision. But as Natorp argues, in addition to dubiously presupposing a faculty of intellectual 
Schau, the intuitional reading makes the ideai into objects of vision, and thus into objects tout 
court. 

The pitfall of Verdinglichung can be avoided, however, if like Wieland, one further ob- 
serves that in their philosophical employment in the dialogues, the ideai do not appear as 


6 Wieland, 102. 

7 Wieland, 103; cf. 145. 

8 Wieland, 101-2, 126; cf. 120. 
9 Wieland, 103. 

10 Wieland, 103. 

'1 Wieland, 103; cf. Prm. 135b. 
12 KrV A51/B75. 
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objects of intellectual intuition. Despite the aforementioned visual metaphorics, nowhere do 
Plato or Socrates say what an idea “looks like”, nor does the actual operation of the ideai as 
an anchor-point of dialectic in the dialogues themselves presuppose that Socrates or his inter- 
locutors have gazed upon them. !3 Instead, the non-propositional form of knowledge in which 
Wieland says the ideai function is Gebrauchswissen or “use-knowledge’”—for the most part, 
the pragmatic know-how of speaking, but also the technical know-how of craftsmen. !4 In- 
deed, Wieland argues, it is precisely the few passages in which Plato mentions ideai of arti- 
facts that contain “a key to the correct understanding of the assumption that there are Ideas 
[[deenannahme]”.'° 


For here one is no longer dealing with the semantic correlate of predicates. Here the Idea ap- 
pears rather as the reference-point [Orientierungspunkt] of the practical activity of manual 
craftsmanship. It is no longer only a matter of the verbal judgment regarding things, but a mat- 
ter of processes that play out in the production and use of things. !® 


In the case of the shuttle-maker in the Cratylus, Wieland writes, an orientation-point is 
needed in view of which the craftsman regulates his activity, particularly in the case of a 
broken shuttle.!7 The maker of a new shuttle does not look to the broken one, “but rather to 
that Idea in accordance with which this [now broken] exemplar was once made”, which idea 
he “[o]nly grasps when [he] orients [him]self with respect to its function”.'8 Yet this function 
is only known by the user of the shuttle, that is, not the shuttle-maker but the weaver, to 
whose “use-knowledge” the former must subordinate himself.!? The crucial point here is that 
the idea to which the shuttle-maker looks is a function embedded in the weaver’s know-how; 
and the weaver, while exercising this know-how in actually weaving, “never intends [this 
Idea] as an object”; his knowledge “of” the shuttle is “an unthematic knowledge”.?° 

Thus, the non-propositional knowledge of the idea is not an intellectual intuition of a 
transcendent substance, for the idea is nothing that one could have an intuition of. Instead this 
kind of “knowledge”, as we can now see, is closely akin to, if not identical with Heideggerian 
coping, that inexplicit yet surefooted use of equipment in Dasein’s immediate environment.?! 
Wieland’s inexplicit Idea, like the situation that Dasein tacitly always already understands 
regarding the beings of its environment, need not be “transmitted through a predication”. 
Dasein understands, i.e., knows how to find its bearings in that world. And this know-how— 
whether with respect to a tool, tool-ensemble, sign-system, or all these interlinked in webs of 


13 Consider especially Socrates’ hedging on the idea tou agathou in the Republic. Nothing he says 
about it or about attaining a glimpse of it presupposes that he has himself “seen” it—and yet he is able to 
operate with it as his ethical Orientierungspunkt. 

14 Cf. esp. Wieland, 146. 

15 Wieland, 146. 

16 Wieland, 146. 

17 Wieland, 146. 

18 Wieland, 146, emphasis added. 

19 Wieland, 146. 

20 Wieland, 147. “For use-knowledge is not object-directed (ungegenstdndlich) and unthematic” 
(Wieland, 147). 

21 Cf. e.g. SZ §22. 

22 Wieland, 148; cf. SZ §§32-33. 
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significance (Bedeutungszusammenhdnge)—s not “discursive” in the sense of being articu- 
lable as such in statements or Aussagen.”3 

This is exactly parallel to Wieland’s interpretation of the idea. The Ideenlehre represents 
a theoretical distancing from the “natural attitude’”’,2+ in which the ideai are actually operative. 
Such a theory collects and sets into “systematic order” the “statements [Aussagen] about the 
Idea”, but for this very reason is unable to convey “any adequate insight into the Idea,” viz., 
in its function within the context of use-knowledge.25 Wieland extends this point to our “use” 
of language itself: 


The knowledge that regulates the use of a predicate is, just as much as the knowledge of one 
who correctly uses a utensil [Gebrauchsding], not of the kind that thematizes its content like 
an object.26 


The theoretical standpoint makes explicit the tacit presuppositions and “understandings” of 
the natural attitude, by adopting “the standpoint of reflection”.?”7 But in so doing, it cannot 
“convey that knowledge, which it makes into its [theoretical] object”, for it is now a new 
“form” of knowledge, no longer a knowing-how but a knowing-that.?8 Plato’s ideai, then, 
belong to the former form, not the latter. Which is to say, one cannot know them as the objects 
of a “theory” of ideai: “the Idea is in the first place no possible object of discursive knowl- 
edge”.*° For this reason, Wieland claims, Plato uses intuitional language of “illumination” 
and “Ideenschau’’, not because he takes them (theoretically) to be possible objects of intellec- 
tual intuition (as if he had a such a theory of intuition), but solely to indicate the non- 
discursive and non-propositional nature of the form of knowledge by which the ideai are for 
uS, Viz., as the inexplicit, yet always already understood points of reference of use-knowledge. 
As Parmenides and the Eleatic Stranger point out,3° all understanding and conversation pre- 
suppose the ideai. Nevertheless, “[t]he thus presupposed Ideas do not need to have [first] 
presented themselves in a special act of intuition”,3! viz., one of thedrein. Instead, the ideai’s 
mode of being is that of being-understood in the existenzial sense of Verstehen of SZ §32. 
Dialectic therefore, on Wieland’s view, is not a means of understanding the ideai, but of 
interpreting and coping with the world by means of the ideai. We can see, from the small 
section of his book I have space to discuss, that for all his differences, Wieland follows Na- 
torp and Heidegger in (a) resolving the tension between discursive (dialectical) and intuitive 
thinking, by (b) giving a this-worldly, non-dualistic interpretation of the ideai. While Wieland 
does not follow Natorp in construing the ideai as scientific hypotheses, he recognizes in 
Natorp’s reading of the ideai as hypotheses an anticipation of the “hermeneutical” insight into 
the inescapability and indispensability of presuppositions for “all knowledge and understand- 


23 The inexplicit, unthematic whole that is the object of Verstehen can, of course, be explicated 
through Auslegung (SZ §32), but when it is so laid-out, Dasein no longer finds itself in the immediacy of 
Befindlichkeit, but already in a reflexive (if not yet strictly theoretical) mode of self-consciousness. 

24 Wieland, 131; cf. 137. 

25 Wieland, 148. 

26 Wieland, 148; cf. 131-2. 

27 Wieland, 148. 

28 Wieland, 148. 

29 Wieland, 149. 

30 Prm. 135bc; Soph. 259d-260b. 

31 Wieland, 149. 

32 Wieland, 150-1. 
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ing’”.73 Because Wieland expands the horizons of such knowledge and understanding to 
include such “forms” as use-knowledge, he reveals a new domain of application for Natorp’s 
general thesis that ideai are hypotheses or presuppositions.*4+ Because that domain encom- 
passes our everyday, pre-theoretical existence, Wieland’s elaboration can be read in the light 
of Heidegger’s existenzial interpretation of idea and dialectic. Dialectic then is the logical 
explication of the presuppositions, the horizonal Gestalten that join our constellations of 
instruments and words into a meaningful world—a kosmos, in which the stars we steer by 
have yet to be fully descried. 


33 Wieland, 151. 
34 See the Introduction, p. 11. 
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Noésis (noetic [in Platonic context]), 99-100, 
121-3, 127, 129, 130, 139, 208, 210-1, 
241, 249, 254, 258, 270, 279 

Norm, 33, 41, 43, 62-3, 70-1, 83, 93, 120, 129, 
134, 147, 162, 182, 188, 192-3, 197, 200- 
11 passim, 217-8, 225, 229 

Not-being, 132n, 135, 144, 146, 241n, 252, 

263, 269 
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Nous, 81n, 126-7, 170, 196, 219, 230, 237, 239, 
286 
and logos (Rede), 242, 248-53, 257-265, 
281, 286 
without Jogos, 239, 242, 261-2 
as Verstehen, 238-42, 253-65 passim, 281 
Noumenon, 23-42 passim, 47-8, 51, 57, 210; 
see also Phenomenon 


Object, 14, 17, 19-20, 24-44 passim, 47-51, 67, 
69-1, 74, 75n, 76, 78-9, 81n, 82-7, 89-91, 
101, 104, 109-13, 118-9, 121-3, 127, 129- 
30, 133n, 136-7, 145, 149, 151-60 passim, 
163-78 passim, 181-3, 196-7, 204, 208-9, 
211n, 213-4, 219-20, 232-5, 241-9, 253-83 
passim, 289-91 

Objectivation, 14, 25, 29, 35n, 46, 49, 50n, 61, 
70, 75n, 76n, 77, 78, 79, 85-7, 89-92, 112- 
3, 118, 129, 133n, 136, 143, 146, 148-9, 
151, 157-8, 164-6, 172, 174n, 175-6, 178, 
182, 214, 232, 249n, 263, 285-6 

Objectivity, 14, 17, 24, 49-50, 63-71, 77-87, 
91-2, 93n, 111, 113, 122, 127-36, 146, 
151-2, 160, 164-5, 171, 174n, 175n, 176- 
8, 192, 206, 263-4, 277, 281 

Ontology, 72, 74, 77, 85, 101, 117, 127, 172-3, 
178, 182, 233, 236, 272, 285 
Fundamental, 147, 172, 178-84, 230, 236 


Participation, 20, 118, 129-31, 135, 139n, 144, 
170n, 241n 

Passivity, 14, 17, 23-31, 35n, 46-8, 66, 75n, 
76n, 109, 114, 130n, 140n, 151, 175n, 
178n, 196, 212-3, 263; see also Receptiv- 
ity 

Perception, 26, 28, 35n, 47, 61-2, 69-70, 74, 
77, 85, 101, 105, 108-10, 120-1, 129, 139, 
151-68, 170n, 175, 177, 184, 190, 207-14, 
220, 237, 240-2, 252-75 passim 

Perfection, 22-45 passim, 115, 120, 197, 211-2, 
227, 234, 257 

Phenomenon, 13-17, 23-31 passim, 34-5, 44-8, 
51, 59, 61, 67, 74-97 passim, 105, 109, 
112-4, 122-32, 149-57 passim, 161-8 pas- 
sim, 172-82, 210n, 217, 228-30, 233n, 
237, 241-54, 260-7, 271-87 passim 
“of final appeal”, 86, 92 

Phenomenology, 15-9, 81n, 148-54, 158, 164- 
87 passim, 195n, 207n, 209, 222, 226, 
234, 253, 258, 262, 277, 280, 285 

Place (see Position) 

Platonism, 96, 103, 183, 193, 204, 232 
and Husserl, 16, 18, 151, 155, 158, 166, 
169, 170, 179, 253, 285 

Poetry, 18, 40, 99, 101, 186, 193-7, 200-3, 216, 
244n 


Subject Index 


Politics, 16, 59, 94n, 150, 172, 191n, 198-205 
passim 

Posit (Setzung), 14, 20, 30, 46, 48-50, 57-8, 63, 
72, 74, 78, 81-2, 84, 87, 92, 94-5, 101, 
103, 107-12, 117, 121, 123, 128-9, 132, 
134-46, 148-9, 156, 174n, 176, 178, 211, 
219, 232, 263 

Position (Stelle), 75n, 131-2, 139-40, 183, 185, 
263, 275 

Positivism, 19, 57, 59, 69, 71, 99n, 150n, 171n, 
190, 192-3, 204, 233 

Predication, 47, 51, 76, 80-7, 107, 109, 111, 
113, 117-8, 123, 129, 130, 131-4, 140-6, 
154, 160, 164, 172, 176-7, 219, 249, 255, 
259, 262-9, 275, 285-91 

Presence, 80, 85, 129, 165, 182-3, 185, 208n, 
221, 238, 259, 265, 267-8, 274, 279, 281 

Psychologism (logical), 57-66, 70, 152 

Psychology, 15, 56n, 60n, 61, 63, 67, 69-70, 
7T7n, 79, 81, 88-93, 97n, 101, 104n, 116, 
149, 152-3, 154n, 174n, 263, 285 

Pythagoreanism, 32, 43, 205 


Receptivity, 14, 25, 29-30, 31n, 47-9, 75n, 113, 
132n, 152, 165, 212-3, 263; see also Pas- 
sivity 

Recollection, 24, 40, 53-6, 96-7, 103, 116, 119- 
21, 184, 195, 206, 212, 220-2, 249, 257, 
275, 280, 286 

Rede, 183, 237-9, 242-6, 249, 251-4, 257, 259- 
67 passim, 281, 286; see also Logos 

Reduction, 154-5 
eidetic, 81n, 155, 158-66, 169, 176, 179 
and free variation, 161-3 
phenomenological, 18, 155-6, 160-2, 178, 
273, 275 
transcendental, 155 

Relation, 13, 25, 27, 56, 214, 221-2 
in neo-Kantianism, 73, 75-7, 81, 83, 107- 
8, 112-7, 121-2, 129-45, 285 
in Phenomenology, 149, 153, 157-9, 166- 
7, 180, 184, 249-50, 255, 257, 267-8, 272- 
3, 279 

Rest, 136, 139, 145, 267, 281 

Rhetoric, 100, 199, 216, 244-5 

Romanticism, 54, 57, 149, 184, 212n, 285 


Sameness, 144-6, 281 

Schau, see Intuition 

Scientism, 17, 46, 57, 63, 71-2, 137, 150, 171, 
173, 182, 189-90, 192, 224, 228, 264, 269, 
282, 285 

Self-consciousness, 16, 51, 56, 60n, 91, 94-5, 
120, 150n, 156-7, 180, 187, 207, 262, 268, 
291n; see also Consciousness 


Subject Index 


Separation (choris, chérismos), 88, 100, 103-4, 
113, 132-3, 138-9, 144, 147 

Southwest School (of neo-Kantianism), 59, 93, 
95n, 184 

Space, 25-44 passim, 67, 75, 85-6, 108-9, 112, 
131, 140, 146, 172, 214-5, 227, 263 

Spontaneity, 14, 17, 31, 34-5, 47-8, 56-7, 66-7, 
75n, 81, 101, 103, 129, 148, 175n, 212n, 
220, 263-4 

Statement (Aussage), 107n, 115, 142-7 passim, 
183, 201, 237, 246, 255, 262-9, 277n, 
279n, 291 

Stelle, see Position 

Subject, subjectivity, 22-9 passim, 43-52, 56-7, 
61, 63, 65-93 passim, 101, 107-13, 127, 
130-3, 140-1, 145-6, 149-64 passim, 171n, 
173-83, 187, 209, 211, 217, 219, 221-2, 
230-40, 257n, 266-9, 273, 279-80, 289 

Substance, 14, 17, 27, 45, 72-3, 76, 99, 115, 
132-3, 261, 289-90 

Symbol, 30, 90, 215-6, 226, 275 

Symbolism, 190, 197, 200 

Synagégé, see Collection 

Synopsis, 253 

Synthesis, 35-6, 53, 57, 62, 71n, 75-85 passim, 
91, 93, 102, 107-113, 122, 133, 136, 140, 
143, 146-7, 153, 158-9, 163, 171n, 176, 
195n, 216, 220, 222, 263-4 


Technology, 148-9, 185, 194 
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Thinking, 14-7, 26, 30, 54-5, 57, 60n, 62-6, 69- 
95 passim, 104-49 passim, 154-7, 164-6, 
170-1, 175, 178, 183, 208, 220, 230, 236, 
252, 257, 260, 263-4, 275, 279-80, 283, 
285, 291; see also Function 

Time, 25-39 passim, 67, 75, 85, 94-5, 108, 112- 
3, 126, 130n, 131-2, 138-40, 144, 146, 
172n, 185, 214-5, 229, 263, 285 

Truth, 16, 39, 43-4, 55-70 passim, 74, 84, 107- 
8, 115, 117-8, 123, 127-30, 151, 157, 163- 
8, 174, 194, 217-8, 223-6, 230, 234-7, 
241-4, 250-2, 255-9, 270-87 


Understanding, 14, 17, 20, 22, 34-40, 44-5, 48- 
61 passim, 65-6, 78-9, 82, 84, 104-5, 107, 
112, 114, 121, 129, 152, 175, 180, 183, 
185, 195, 236-70 passim, 281-2, 288n, 
289, 291-2; see also Nous as Verstehen 

Urbild, 40, 44, 121, 129-30, 218, 225-9 


Validity, see Geltung 

Variation, free, 160-6, 170, 175, 181, 210, 221, 
253, 255 

Verisimilitude, 217-8 

Vision, see Intuition 


World War I, 18, 150n, 188-9, 203-5 

World War II, 187, 193, 202n 

Worumwillen, (Woftir, hou heneka), 239, 240, 
254-5, 260; see also Good 


